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NOTE. 

The  Author  has  pleasure  in  recording  her  obUgation 
to  a  very  interesting  personal  narrative  by  Mr.  Iron- 
monger Sola,  and  to  an  official  report  by  Mr.  William 
Ogilvie,  for  the  local  colour  in  her  description  of  the 
overland  route  to  the  Klondyke  River. 


"La  question  agit^e  depuis  que  le  monde  existe,  des  visions 
exterieures,  est  subsidiaire,  quand  on  y  songe;  le  Demon  n'a  pas 
besoin  de  s'exhiber  sous  des  traits  humains  ou  bestiaux  afin  d'at- 
tester  sa  presence;  il  suffit,  pour  qu'il  s'affirme,  qu'il  elise  domicile 
en  des  ames  qu'il  exulc^re  et  incite  a  d'inexplicables  crimes." 


'I  then,  in  ignorance  and  weakness, 
Taking  God's  help,  have  attained  to  think 
My  heart  does  best  to  perceive  in  meekness 
That  mode  of  worship,  as  most  to  his  mind, 
Where  earthly  aids  being  cast  behind. 
His  All  in  All  appears  serene 
With  the  thinnest  human  veil  between. 
Letting  the  mystic  lamps,  the  seven. 
Pass,  as  they  list,  to  earth  from  heaven." 
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Late  autumn,  the  little  season  in  London;  carriages 
moving  to  and  fro  in  the  dusk  of  the  worst-Hghted  city 
in  Europe;  dead  leaves  blown  by  the  damp  south-west 
wind,  drifting  across  Piccadilly;  a  something  of  dreari- 
ness, a  something  of  gaiety  in  the  air. 

On  such  an  evening  Walter  Arden  left  his  club,  after 
an  accustomed  rubber,  as  the  Abbey  clock  struck  seven, 
and  sauntered  dreamily  across  St.  James's  Square  to  his 
lodgings  in  Jermyn  Street.  An  idler,  and  always  some- 
thing of  a  dreamer,  his  reverie  was  deeper  than  usual  to- 
night. He  had  been  absent-minded  at  cards,  and  had 
played  a  losing  game,  to  the  disgust  of  his  partner. 

It  had  been  one  of  his  bad  days.  Since  the  first 
dawn  of  reason  he  had  been  subject  to  periods  of  de- 
pression, intervals  in  which  his  spirits  sank  to  zero,  and 
the  disgust  of  life  took  hold  of  him.  What  right  had  he 
to  live?  what  motive  had  he  for  life, — he  who  was  of  no 
use  to  any  living  creature,  whom  nobody  loved  or  valued? 

Motherless  from  his  cradle;  beginning  life  in  a  house 
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of  mourning,  his  advent  into  the  world  bringing  death  to 
the  young  mother;  unloved  by  the  father  to  whom  he 
seemed  the  son  of  doom,  the  bringer  of  woe,  the  avenger 
of  old  half- forgotten  sins;  he  had  reahsed  the  hatefulness 
of  existence  at  an  age  when  other  children  are  wrapped 
round  with  love,  and  sheltered  from  the  knowledge  of 
sorrow.  He  was  that  negligible  quantity  the  youngest 
son  of  a  peer,  the  only  child  of  a  second  marriage;  a 
marriage  made  somewhat  late  in  life  by  Lord  Wildernsea, 
who  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  girl  of  obscure  birth  and 
liumble  fortune,  but  of  a  most  exquisite  beauty,  and  had 
made  her  his  countess,  to  the  infinite  disgust  of  his  first 
wife's  children  and  their  maternal  relations. 

She  was  a  lovely  creature,  and  adapted  herself  with 
consummate  grace  to  her  new  surroundings,  and  she  died 
in  her  second  year  of  wedlock. 

Nothing  in  life  became  her  so  well  as  this  early 
death.  Her  stepchildren  and  their  relatives  forgave  her; 
and  she  was  ever  after  spoken  of  in  the  family  as  "Poor 
Emily." 

Her  portrait,  by  Millais,  stood  on  an  easel  in  I>ord 
Wildernsea's  book-room,  the  one  room  in  his  country 
house  which  he  kept  for  himself.  Her  image  was  locked 
in  his  heart.  He  had  lived  like  a  modern  hermit  ever 
since  her  death,  rarely  consorting  with  his  fellow-men 
except  in  the  hunting-field,  where  he  was  notorious  for 
silence  and  hauteur;  a  gaunt  figure,  splendidly  mounted, 
aloof  and  uncivil.  The  old  members  of  the  hunt  called 
him  "the  hard-riding  spectre." 

He  hated  his  youngest  son,  and  had  never  troubled 
himself  to  conceal  his  dislike.  Ignored  by  half-brothers 
and  half-sisters,  who  looked  down  upon  him  for  the  lack 
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of  blue  blood  on  the  mother's  side,  the  boy  in  his  desola- 
tion had  discovered  a  refuge  from  the  world  of  stern 
realities  in  the  world  of  sweet  fancies — the  world  of 
books.  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  Scott,  were  to  him  as 
fairy  godmothers.  Hans  Anderson  and  the  Brothers 
Grimm  were  his  playfellows.  He  made  for  himself  a 
paradise  in  the  dull  old  library  at  Wildernsea,  a  room 
with  many  windows  looking  out  upon  the  dreary  level  of 
a  park;  a  room  of  such  spaciousness  that,  sitting  in  his 
favourite  corner  by  the  north  fireplace,  it  was  a  long 
walk  from  the  south  door  for  the  nurse  who  came  in 
quest  of  him. 

The  youngest  of  his  half-brothers  was  at  Eton  before 
Walter  had  emerged  from  babyhood.  The  elders  were 
grown  men.  Lord  Melbrook,  the  heir,  was  a  captain  in 
a  lancer  regiment;  Godfrey,  the  next  brother,  was  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  when  Walter  was  seven  years  old. 
There  was  a  third  son  at  Oxford,  and  a  fourth  at  Sand- 
hurst; and  there  were  two  married  daughters;  one  who 
had  chosen  wisely,  with  the  general  approval,  who  had 
a  house  in  Grosvenor  Square,  two  country  seats,  and  a 
villa  at  Cannes;  one  who  had  chosen  ill,  and  was 
supremely  happy  in  a  Lincolnshire  Vicarage. 

Lord  Wildernsea  was  found  dead  in  his  armchair  in 
the  book-room,  facing  his  wife's  picture,  one  bleak 
February  morning,  while  the  unloved  son  was  an  under- 
graduate at  Balliol,  reading  hard  for  a  degree.  He  had 
nursed  his  estate  in  the  long  years  of  retirement,  and  he 
died  a  rich  man. 

To  the  unloved  son  he  left  more  than  to  any  of  his 
other  children,  except  the  heir;  and  Walter  Arden  be- 
gan life  with  an  income  which  was  more  than  sufficient 
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for  his  wants.  He  was  no  spendthrift.  He  had  been 
a  student  in  his  childhood,  sitting  on  the  hearth-rug  in 
the  long  library  at  Wildernsea,  with  the  quarto  Spenser 
on  his  knees.  He  was  a  student  still,  and  books  were 
his  sole  extravagance;  and  as  he  only  bought  the  books 
he  wanted  to  read,  this  extravagance  was  not  fatal. 
But  though  bookish,  he  was  not  a  milksop.  He  had 
been  stroke  of  his  college  boat  in  his  last  year  at  Ox- 
ford— he  had  done  well  at  cricket  at  the  Varsity,  but 
had  not  pursued  that  noble  sport  afterwards;  he  was  a 
good  shot,  and  a  fine  fencer.  Another  young  man  in 
his  independent  position  might  have  talked  of  a  career, 
might  have  aired  his  opinions  in  politics,  in  the  law,  in 
literature,  might  have  aspired  to  be  something;  but  in 
Walter  Arden  the  spring  of  ambition  seemed  wanting. 
He  was  content  to  live  among  his  books,  to  travel  alone 
in  out-of-the-way  tracks,  to  have  very  few  friends,  and  no 
dreams  of  greatness.  His  eldest  brother,  who  was  always 
contemptuous,  said  of  him  that  he  had  neither  vices  nor 
virtues;  he  was  an  odd  volume  of  the  Aldine  poets  in  a 
frock-coat. 

The  past  had  been  visibly  present  to  him  as  he 
strolled  through  the  autumn  mists,  across  the  damp  dul- 
ness  of  the  old-world  square,  to  the  narrow  street  that 
links  it  to  a  busier  life.  Pictures  of  that  joyless  past 
had  leapt  out  of  the  brown  evening,  vivid  as  if  seen 
yesterday. 

Something,  he  knew  not  what,  some  feeling  in  tlie 
air  perhaps,  some  cloud  in  the  Ix)ndon  sky,  had  stirred 
those  memories,  which  ached  like  old  wounds. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  if  to  shake  off  a  bur- 
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den,  as  he  stopped  before  the  street-door.  He  let  him- 
self in  with  his  latch-key,  meaning  to  go  straight  to  his 
rooms  on  the  first  floor;  but  to  his  infinite  surprise  his 
landlady,  the  most  unobtrusive  of  women,  whose  face  he 
had  seldom  seen  twice  in  a  quarter,  darted  out  of  her 
den  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  met  him  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs. 

"Oh,  sir,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  step  into  my 
sitting-room?   There  is  something  I  want  to  say  to  you." 

He  saw  her  face  looking  up  at  him  in  the  lamplight, 
and  he  saw  that  she  had  been  crying.  There  were  red 
marks  round  her  pale,  grey  eyes,  though  the  eyes  were 
dry.  She  was  very  plain,  with  insignificant  features, 
sandy  hair,  sandy  eyebrows,  and  white  eyelashes,  and  a 
pale  fairness  of  complexion  which  might  have  been  a 
charm  in  a  beautiful  woman.  Care,  anxious  care,  was 
the  ruling  characteristic  of  her  face,  and  had  given  a 
strained  look  to  every  feature.  She  was  a  pattern  of  in- 
dustry, an  admirable  manager,  and  a  gifted  cook,  and 
her  lodgers  rose  up  and  called  her  blessed. 

"Certainly,  Mrs.  Berry,"  Arden  answered  kindly. 
"But  what's  the  matter?  I  hope  you're  not  in  trouble  of 
any  kind." 

"Indeed  I  am,  sir,  in  very  great  trouble;  or  I  shouldn't 
have  ventured  to  ask  your  help." 

He  followed  her  into  a  den  of  a  room  behind  the 
staircase,  and  over  the  sculleiy,  a  room  where  the  slow 
trickle  of  water  from  a  cistern  made  a  melancholy  music. 
A  room  where  the  only  prospect  by  day  was  the  side- 
wall  of  an  adjoining  house,  and  where  the  stuffiness  by 
night  suggested  the  black  hole  at  Calcutta,  just  such  a 
jniserable  morsel  of  space  pinched  off  the  better  part  of 
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the  house  as  lodging-house  keepers  in  London  must 
needs  be  content  to  live  in  —  an  ill-shapen,  gloomy 
abomination  of  a  room,  in  which,  however,  there  had 
been  some  attempt  to  achieve  prettiness.  There  were 
paper  fans  upon  the  wall,  Japanese  teacups  on  the  mantel- 
piece, and  a  plaster  bust  of  Byron  on  that  odious  piece 
of  furniture  called  a  chiffonier.  Even  the  armchair, 
covered  with  American  cloth,  had  something  of  its 
hideousness  hidden  by  frills  and  festoons  of  muslin. 

"Please  take  a  seat,  sir;  it's  a  long  story  I've  got  to 
tell  you." 

"I  shall  be  very  glad  to  help  you  if  I  can.  If  it  is 
a  money  trouble " 

"No,  no,  sir;  it  isn't  that.  It's  my  daughter,  sir;  it's 
my  dear,  dear  daughter.  It's  the  thought  of  danger  and 
sorrow  to  her  that's  weighing  me  down." 

"Why,  what  danger  can  come  near  her  in  this  house, 
living  under  your  care?  I  saw  her  yesterday  morning. 
She  was  pale,  but  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  her  look- 
ing so  pretty." 

"Ah,  sir,  I  wish  she  wasn't  so  pretty.  I  wish  it  had 
pleased  Providence  for  her  to  take  after  her  father 
or  me." 

"Beauty  is  a  choice  gift,  Mrs.  Berry." 

"It  may  be  for  those  that  can  live  up  to  it,  \fr. 
Arden ;  but  do  you  think  a  pretty  girl  can  be  in  her  right 
place  in  this  parlour?" 

"It  is  a  dull  life  for  a  girl,  no  doubt;  but  she  must 
be  happy  with  her  kind  mother." 

"Oh,  sir,  what  can  my  kindness  do  for  her?  I'm 
always  busy  about  the  house  from  morning  to  night;  for 
though  I  keep  two  servants,   I'm  never  able  to  sit  down. 
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Servant  girls  want  looking  after  at  every  turn.  And 
then  there's  the  cooking,  Avhich  I  daren't  trust  to  anyone. 
What  company  am  I  for  a  girl  of  eighteen?  She  sits 
alone  in  this  room  all  day  long,  trying  to  pass  the  time 
— sometimes  it's  fancy-work,  or  trimming  a  hat;  or  some- 
times I  find  her  deep  in  study — French  exercises — or  an 
instructive  book.  Sometimes  I  find  her  crying  over  Lord 
Byron's  poetry,  or  a  novel;  and  I  don't  like  to  see  Lisbeth 
cry  even  over  fictitious  troubles,  for  she  takes  such  things 
to  heart  more  than  other  girls." 

"She  has  the  look  of  a  sensitive  person." 

"Sensitive  isn't  the  word,  sir.  She's  made  up  of 
nerves  and  fancies.  The  dreams  that  girl  has!  Often 
and  often  she  wakes  with  a  scream,  and  tells  me  what 
she's  been  dreaming,  things  that  make  my  blood  run 
cold." 

"I  fear  you  keep  her  too  close  in  this  house.  She 
wants  fresh  air,  exercise,  change  of  scene." 

"That's  just  what  the  doctor  said,  sir,  when  she  was 
so  low  last  summer — as  white  as  a  ghost — and  no  ap- 
petite— and  scarcely  any  sleep.  'Give  her  fresh  air  and 
change,  and  cheerful  young  society,'  says  Dr.  Durrant; 
and  since  then  I've  been  obliged  to  give  her  more  free- 
dom, you  see,  sir;  and  she  goes  for  a  long  walk  with  a 
friend  every  day — in  the  parks — sometimes  right  across 
London,  as  far  as  Primrose  Hill." 

"Nothing  could  be  better  for  her,  if  the  friend  is  a 
person  you  like,  and  whom  you  can  rely  upon  for  good 
conduct  and  good  principles." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Arden,  who  can  rely  upon  anybody?  After 
all  the  young  servants  I've  had  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
I  know  there's  no  such  thing  as  reliance  where  girls  are 
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concerned.  Miss  Milsome  is  the  daughter  of  the  Italian 
warehouseman  round  the  comer,  most  respectable  people, 
and  much  better  off  than  me  and  my  girl.  She's  a  very 
pleasant-spoken  young  lady,  and  has  had  the  best  of 
education  at  the  High  School." 

"A  schoolfellow  of  your  daughter's,  I  suppose?" 

".\h,  no,  sir;  our  girl  never  went  to  school.  Her 
father  would  not  hear  of  school  for  her.  He  would 
hardly  let  her  out  of  his  sight  She  was  brought  up  in 
this  room,  like  a  hothouse  flower." 

It  seemed  an  unlikely  place  for  a  flower  to  bloom  in, 
hardly  an  atmosphere  for  the  rankest  weed. 

"Wc  engaged  a  young  person  to  come  in  every  day, 
from  breakfast  to  dinner,  to  carry  on  her  education. 
Perhaps  we've  been  wrong,  sir,  in  keeping  her  so  close; 
but  we  wanted  to  bring  her  up  without  any  contact  with 
London  wickedness.  She's  as  innocent  as  a  little  child, 
and,  except  for  what  she  may  have  read  without  our 
knowledge  in  the  poets — being  not  much  of  bookworms 
ourselves — she  doesn't  know  the  meaning  of  sin." 

Mrs.  Berry's  m;uiner  in  speaking  of  the  poets  implied 
that  she  l(H)ked  upon  them  as  dangerous  characters. 

"We  had  an  elderly  German  lady  twice  a  week,  to 
teach  her  the  piano.  My  poor  James  grudged  no  ex- 
])ense  for  her.  He  worshipped  the  very  ground  she 
walked  upon." 

"Well,  but,  my  dear  Mrs.  Berr)',  what  is  your  trouble 
al>out  your  daughter?" 

"It's  the  worst  kind  of  trouble,  sir,  for  a  mother.  I 
know  my  girl  isn't  happy,  and  I'm  afraid — oh,  sir,  I'm 
afraid  she's  deceiving  me — and  I'm  afraid  there's  a  man 
in  the  background." 
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"What  man?    Is  it  anyone  you  know?" 

"No,  sir.  I  only  wish  it  was,  for  then  I  should  be 
able  to  deal  with  him.  There's  a  man  in  the  back- 
ground; a  man  who  came  to  this  door  with  Lisbeth 
yesterday  evening,  in  the  dusk,  after  six  o'clock.  Matilda 
Jane  saw  him  from  the  attic  window;  a  veiy  tall  fine- 
looking  man,  she  said;  and  she  saw  him  bending  down 
to  talk  to  Lisbeth,  and  Lisbeth  let  him  hold  her  hand; 
and  the  two  stood  there,  hand  in  hand,  for  a  bit,  before 
she  rang  the  bell.  He  had  gone  clean  out  of  sight  when 
Matilda  Jane  opened  the  door,  for  she  looked  up  and 
down  the  street,  on  a  pretence  of  wanting  to  see  if  it 
was  raining." 

"And  your  daughter  told  you  nothing  about  this 
stranger?  " 

"Not  she,  sir.  I  asked  her  where  she  had  been, 
and  why  she  came  home  so  late;  and  she  said  she  and 
Emma  Milsome  had  been  for  a  long  walk  Brompton 
way,  and  had  their  tea  at  an  A.B.C.  shop  in  the  Brompton 
Road.  God  knows  how  much  of  that  is  true,  or  how 
much  false.  I  can't  lower  my  daughter  by  questioning 
her  friend." 

"You  should  question  your  daughter,  severely,  if  ne- 
cessary." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Arden,  I  couldn't  be  severe  with  her,  if  I 
tried  ever  so.  She  has  a  look  that  melts  me.  Her 
sweet  blue  eyes  fill  with  tears  at  a  cross  word.  She  is 
too  sensitive  for  this  world.  I  can't  bear  to  talk  un- 
kindly to  her;  and  I  can't  bear  to  deprive  her  of  any- 
thing she  has  set  her  heart  upon;  and  that's  where  I 
feel  I've  been  wrong  in  letting  her  go  to  the  theatre  to- 
night." 
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"You  are  letting  her  go  to  the  theatre  without  you?" 

"You  see  it's  this  way,  Mr.  Arden.  Emma  Milsome 
came  round  at  four  o'clock  and  said  she  had  had  an 
order  sent  her  for  the  Criterion,  from  a  friend — an  order 
for  two  for  the  upper  circle,  and  might  Lisbeth  go  with 
her?  Their  old  book-keeper,  who  lives  in  the  house, 
would  see  the  two  girls  safe  inside  the  theatre,  and 
would  meet  them  at  the  door  when  the  play  was  over, 
and  bring  them  safe  home.  It's  hardly  a  step  from  here, 
as  you  know,  sir;  and  Emma  was  very  earnest  about  it; 
and  Lisbeth  she  just  looked  at  me  with  her  eyes  shining 
like  stars;  and  I  couldn't  bring  myself  to  say  no." 

"And  now  you  are  sorry  you  said  yes?" 

"I  can't  help  feeling  uneasy,  sir,  remembering  how 
strange  and  upset  Lisbeth  has  been  lately;  and  remem- 
bering what  Matilda  Jane  told  me  about  the  stranger 
talking  to  her  at  my  own  door.  Do  you  think  I  did 
wrong,  sir?" 

"I  don't  think  you  were  wise.  How  did  Miss  Mil- 
some  come  by  the  order?" 

"A  friend  gave  it  her." 

"What  kind  of  a  friend?" 

"I  believe  it  was  someone  in  the  orchestra.  The 
Milsomes  keep  a  good  deal  of  company." 

"I  think  your  first  duty  should  have  been  to  question 
your  daughter  about  the  stranger.  That  is  a  serious 
matter,  you  see." 

"Yes,  sir;  I  feel  that  it  is  very  serious.  It's  preying 
uj)on  my  mind  every  hour  of  the  day." 

"And  in  the  face  of  that  difficulty  I  don't  think  you 
should  have  let  her  out  of  your  sight  for  a  whole  even- 
ing." 
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"That's  what  I  feel,  sir — and,  oh,  if  you  would  only 
help  me  in  my  trouble,  I  should  be  more  grateful  than 
words  can  say." 

"There's  only  one  way  that  I  could  help  you;  and 
that  is  to  go  to  the  theatre  and  see  if  your  daughter  and 
her  friend  are  there,  and  not  in  dangerous  company." 

"It  seems  asking  you  too  much,  sir;  but  if  you  would 
do  that " 

"I  will  do  as  much,  with  pleasure,  if  it  will  be  any 
relief  to  your  mind." 

"It  will,  sir;  the  greatest  possible  relief." 


Till-  Conflict.    I. 
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n. 

Prom    Waller  Arden ,    in  London,    lo  Douglas  Campbell, 
in  Tasmania. 

My  dear  Douglas, 

I  have  not  forgotten  how  in  the  old  days  at  Balliol 
we  made  a  compact  in  which  I  pledged  myself  that  if 
ever  in  the  course  of  my  life,  soon  or  late,  I  came  uj^on 
any  experience  which  tended  to  shake  me  from  my 
sceptical  attitude  as  to  those  supernatural  influences  which 
you  have  always  believed  in,  I  would  send  you  a  careful 
record  of  that  experience.  It  might  be  something  vague 
and  elusive,  no  visible  presence  of  the  unforgotten  dead, 
no  sound  of  voice,  or  touch  of  hand.  It  might  be  no 
more  than  a  strange  dream.  It  might  be  a  state  of 
mind,  rather  than  an  occurrence;  but  any  mental  jihase, 
any  mood  or  feeling,  for  which  I  was  unable  to  account 
upon  commonsense  grounds,  which  seemed  to  pass  be- 
yond the  limits  of  human  reason,  would  be  not  unworthy 
your  consideration;  and  it  was  in  our  compact  that  I 
should  send  you  my  deliberate  and  honest  description 
of  my  feelings,  across  the  width  of  tjie  world  which 
divides  us. 

I  have  often  thought  of  our  compact,  entered  upon 
so  gravely  on  your  part,  so  lightly  and  half-scornfuliy  on 
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mine,  and  of  those  long  arguments  we  have  held  in  many 
a  winter  walk  on  the  Woodstock  Road. 

Your  Highland  blood  made  for  belief  in  that  other 
world  which  to  your  fancy  was  all  about  us — bound  by 
no  law  of  place  or  time — in  the  midst  of  this  mechanical 
universe  governed  by  laws  so  rigid  and  unalterable.  I, 
the  man  who  worshipped  science,  and  bowed  to  its 
adamantine  rule,  could  but  smile  at  your  belief  in  things 
that  science  makes  mock  of — in  the  invisible  presence 
of  the  dead,  as  thinking,  loving,  suffering  beings,  hover- 
ing round  the  living;  in  forewarnings;  in  thought-trans- 
ference; in  the  subtle  influence  of  one  mind  over  an- 
other; in  the  abrogation  of  all  the  laws  of  nature,  under 
the  dominant  force  of  the  gifted  soul — human,  but  im- 
mortal, with  infinite  power,  untried  and  unsuspected  for 
the  most  part,  but  existing. 

I  doubt  if  the  Psychical  Society,  of  which  you  are  so 
enthusiastic  a  member,  would  consider  what  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  worthy  of  their  consideration;  but  I  know 
it  will  interest  you  to  receive  a  detailed  account  of  a 
mental  mystery,  in  place  of  my  customary  budget  of  club 
gossip,  and  opinions  upon  new  books  and  new  plays. 

I  spent  last  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Criterion  theatre, 
not  for  my  own  pleasure,  but  as  a  friendly  service  to 
Mrs.  Berry,  my  excellent  landlady,  who  had  allowed  her 
daughter  to  go  to  the  theatre  with  a  young  friend,  and 
who  was  uneasy  about  the  girl's  safety,  a  stranger  having 
been  seen  talking  with  her  at  the  street  door  on  her 
home-coming  the  previous  afternoon. 

Before  I  relate  the  evening's  experience,  I  must  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  girl,  Lisbeth,  who  is  by  no  means 
represented  by  the  words  '  my  landlady's  daughter,'  which 
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may  conjure  up  a  commonplace  type  of  cockney  pret- 
tiness. 

Lisbelh  is  not  the  common  type  of  girl.  I  doubt  if 
she  can  be  called  pretty.  Certainly  no  one  would  call 
her  handsome.  Her  only  noticeable  charms  are  a  com- 
plexion of  a  milky  whiteness,  like  the  petal  of  a  Mary 
lily,  on  which  rose -flushes  come  and  go  with  every  wave 
of  emotion,  pale  red-gold  hair,  and  large  blue  eyes,  full 
of  thought,  strangely  thoughtful  for  a  girl  of  eighteen, 
whose  experience  of  life  is  so  small;  for  this  lodging- 
house  keeper's  only  child  has  been  kept  from  all  contact 
with  the  outer  world. 

Does  this  account  conjure  up  an  interesting  image? 
It  is  difficult  to  describe  a  face  whose  greatest  attraction 
is  its  unlikeness  to  all  other  faces.  Singularity  to  some 
minds  is  more  attractive  than  actual  beauty;  and  I  own 
that  Lisbeth  Berry  has  interested  me  and  attracted  me, 
not  as  an  admirer,  but  as  a  student  of  strange  per- 
sonalities. Though  I  have  always  set  my  face  against 
the  supernatural,  I  have  always  been  a  lover  of  the 
strange.  Meeting  Lisbeth  now  and  then  as  she  moved 
about  the  house,  I  have  said  to  myself,  were  I  as  cre- 
dulous an  enthusiast  as  Campbell,  I  should  say,  "Here 
is  a  girl  who  is  more  in  touch  with  the  spirit-world  than 
with  Jermyn  Street,  Piccadilly." 

It  shocked  me  to  find  that  this  gentle,  retiring  crea- 
ture had  been  seen  conversing  familiarly  with  a  man 
unknown  to  the  poor  mother,  and,  considering  that  her 
ignorance  of  life  increased  instead  of  lessened  the  danger 
of  her  unprotected  position,  I  felt  scarcely  less  anxious 
than  her  mother  about  her  visit  to  the  theatre  with  only 
a  girl-companion. 
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It  was  an  intermediate  season,  with  a  strange  com- 
pany. The  stars  were  all  away  on  tour  in  the  great 
provincial  towns.  The  Palais  Royal  comedy,  tortured 
into  an  English  farce,  had  failed  to  attract  the  public; 
so  I  was  able  to  get  a  stall  near  the  orchestra,  from 
which  I  had  a  good  view  of  the  upper  circle;  and  there 
in  the  front  row,  I  discovered  Lisbeth  and  her  friend,  a 
respectable  tradesman's  daughter.  Both  girls  had  re- 
moved their  hats,  and  Lisbeth's  light  red  hair  looked 
like  an  aureola  in  an  early  Italian  picture — indeed  the 
girl's  hair  and  complexion  had  always  reminded  me  of 
one  of  Fra  Angelico's  Madonnas  in  the  Academia  at 
Florence,  save  that  Lisbeth's  colouring  was  more  sub- 
dued, and  her  countenance  more  spiritual,  than  the 
painter's  favourite  type. 

The  upper  circle  Avas  thinly  occupied,  and  at  the  side 
where  the  girls  were  sitting  the  back  rows  were  vacant, 
when  I  entered  the  theatre;  and  when  I  took  my  survey 
of  the  house-  after  the  first  act  there  was  no  one  near 
them.  They  were  not  talking  to  each  other.  Lisbeth's 
friend  was  looking  about  the  house  with  an  opera  glass, 
now  at  the  stalls,  now  at  the  boxes;  but  Lisbeth's  eyes 
were  gazing  intently  at  a  fixed  point,  and,  following 
that  steadfast  gaze,  I  was  surprised  to  see  my  sister, 
Mary  Selby,  sitting  in  the  stage  box. 

You  know  how  little  Mary  and  I  see  of  each  other. 
She  asks  me  to  some  of  her  parties,  and  she  is  always 
civil  and  pleasant  when  we  meet.  I  abhor  parties.  I 
go  to  her  house  two  or  three  times  a  year,  to  show  that 
I  "bear  her  a  good  heart,"  as  the  gipsy  fortune-tellers 
say;  and  I  am  at  this  moment  under  engagement  to 
dine  with  her  next  Friday  week — a  three-weeks'  engage- 
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nient.  What  gusto  can  there  be  in  dinners  solemnly 
])Ianned  for  the  dim  future?  hi  the  season  her  dinner 
invitations  are  five  or  six  weeks  ahead.  I  sigh  for  tlie 
old  familiar  easy-going  days  of  Theodore  Hook,  Lady 
Blessington,  and  the  brothers  Smith,  when  men — and 
even  women — dined  with  each  other  at  a  day's  notice. 

Mary  was  looking  bored,  and  she  was  looking  pre- 
occupied, a  deeper  thoughtfulness  than  often  visits  that 
splendid  face.  You  know  how  handsome  she  is,  and 
with  a  clear-cut,  richly  coloured  beauty  that  defies  time. 
How  handsome,  and  how  commonplace!  I  had  never 
seen  so  much  mind  in  her  countenance  as  I  saw  last 
Wednesday  night.  I  had  never  seen  the  impress  of  sor- 
row there  as  I  saw  it  then. 

She  ])aid  very  little  attention  to  the  play.  A  farcical 
comedy  which  kept  the  pit  and  galler}'  in  a  roar  left  her 
face  grave.  She  turned  from  time  to  time  to  speak  to 
a  man  who  stood  in  the  shadow  behind  her  chair.  I 
could  see  no  more  of  him  than  that  he  was  a  ver)'  tall 
man,  and  of  bulk  in  proportion  to  his  height.  When 
the  lights  went  up  after  the  second  act,  he  came  to  the 
front  of  the  box,  and  looked  about  the  house,  notably  at 
that  spot  in  tlie  upper  circle  where  Lisbeth  and  lier 
friend  were  sitting.  Turning  my  glass  ijuickly  from  the 
box  to  that  opposite  point,  I  saw  that  Lisbeth  was  con- 
scious of  his  gaze.  Her  eyes  met  his,  and  there  was  a 
joyous  light  in  them  that  told  me  this  was  the  man  to 
be  feared.     Here  was  the  danger  that  threatened. 

This  man,  this  danger  to  innocent  girlhood,  is  a 
man  of  striking  and  even  distinguished  appearance,  and 
with  something  of  that  strangeness  which  to  some  minds, 
as  I  have  said,  is  more  attractive  than  symmetry  of  form. 
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He  is  of  mature  age,  perhaps  between  forty  and  forty- 
five,  his  hair  iron-grey,  moustache  and  eyebrows  black, 
complexion  very  dark,  but  with  a  deep  glow  of  colour 
flushing  the  cheek  and  giving  light  to  the  steely  grey 
eyes — such  eyes  as  I  have  seldom  seen  except  in  the 
hawk  tribe — so  brilliant,  rapid,  restless,  all-seeing.  Vitality 
is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  man's  face.  I  never 
saw  a  human  countenance  so  intensely  alive.  The  fire 
of  life  burns  there,  as  it  only  burns  in  the  face  of  a 
conqueror.  For  the  rest  there  is  no  claim  to  beauty. 
The  features  are  regular,  but  roughly  moulded.  The 
mouth  is  sensual,  the  chin  resolute,  and  the  teeth  have 
something  canine  in  their  whiteness. 

"\Vho  and  what  is  he.'"'  I  asked  myself.  "Surely 
with  such  a  glow  of  life  in  him  the  man  must  have 
made  his  mark  in  the  world." 

He  is  at  least  six  feet  four,  and  stands  like  a  tower, 
broad-chested,  his  head  nobly  set  upon  powerful  shoulders. 

While  I  was  looking  at  him  he  slipped  quietly  from 
the  box.  I  saw  my  sister  turn  as  the  door  closed  upon 
him,  and  I  read  annoyance  in  her  manner  as  she  sank 
back  in  her  chair  and  put  up  her  eye-glass  to  make  a 
listless  survey  of  the  audience,  so  listless  that  she  failed 
to  discover  her  brother  in  the  stalls. 

I  knew  where  to  look,  and,  within  two  or  three 
minutes  of  his  leaving  the  box,  I  discovered  the  unknown, 
sitting  behind  the  two  girls  in  the  upper  circle,  leaning 
forward  to  talk  to  Lisbeth.  I  could  see  the  happy  look 
on  the  girl's  face,  even  though  her  eyes  were  hidden 
under  the  downcast  lids;  that  look  of  ineffable  joy  which 
only  first  love  can  bring  to  the  utterly  innocent,  to  the  girl 
whose  feet  have  but  just  touched  the  brink  of  that  mystic 
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river   wliirli    divides   childhood's  happy   ignorance  from 
womanliood's  fatal  knowledge:  the  river  of  tears. 

He  spoke  to  the  other  girl  now  and  then;  but  the 
greater  part  of  his  conversation  was  with  Lisbeth,  and  the 
lowered  head  told  of  the  lowered  voice,  breathed  close 
to  the  listening  ear,  and  of  her  low  replies — faltered  by 
lips  that  trembled  as  they  spoke.  He  only  left  her  when 
the  curtain  had  been  up  some  time;  and  in  the  obscurity 
of  the  sunk  lights  I  saw  his  hand  seek  hers  and  hold  it 
for  a  long  minute,  while  he  whispered  an  adieu. 

Or  was  it  an  adieu?  An  appointment  to  meet  her 
after  the  play,  perhaps;  but  I  was  there  to  baulk  his  in- 
tentions in  that  line. 

He  reappeared  in  the  box,  and  this  time  he  seemed 
by  a  particular  attentiveness  to  excuse  himself  to  my 
sister  for  having  left  her  during  the  eutre-acle.  She  rose 
to  go,  before  the  end  of  the  piece,  and  he  assisted  her 
while  she  muffled  herself  in  a  satin  and  sable  coat  that 
would  have  been  warm  enough  for  mid-winter  in  Peters- 
burg. 

I  left  the  stalls  five  minutes  after  they  left  the  box, 
and  was  in  time  to  see  the  unknown  take  leave  of  Mary 
as  he  shut  her  brougham  door,  the  tall  footman  dwarfed 
by  his  magnificence. 

I  watched  him  from  the  hall  as  he  lighted  a  cig.u', 
and  strolled  slowly  eastward. 

"No,  my  friend,  you  are  not  going  home,"  I  told  my- 
self; "you  have  shaken  off  your  companion,  and  you  arc 
waiting  for  your  prey.  You  don't  live  east  of  Piccadilly, 
and  you  have  business  in  hand  which  will  bring  you 
back  to  this  spot." 

I    waited    till    the    audience    poured    into   the    hall. 
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Among  the  first  to  appear  were  Lisbeth  and  her  friend, 
and  the  entranced  look  in  the  girl's  eyes  told  me  she 
came  to  meet  a  lover.  What  was  it  to  her  that  the  man 
was  old  enough  to  be  her  father,  that  his  hair  was  iron- 
grey,  and  his  brow  marked  with  the  sign-manual  of  a 
tempestuous  life,  his  mouth  at  once  hard  and  sensual? 
She  was  under  the  spell  which  such  men  have  power  to 
cast  over  sensitive  women. 

She  came  into  the  hall  with  her  eyes  shining,  and  a 
smile  upon  her  lips.  As  she  ascended  the  last  stair,  I 
saw  the  unknown  reappear  at  the  door,  and  she  walked 
quickly  towards  him,  threading  her  way  through  the 
crowd,  her  friend  following.  I  can  never  forget  the 
change  in  her  countenance  when  I  intercepted  her,  half- 
Avay  to  the  door.  The  vivid  flush  on  her  cheek  changed 
to  a  sickly  whiteness.  Her  eyes  darkened  with  a  look 
that  was  almost  despair. 

"Your  mother  asked  me  to  see  you  and  Miss  Mil- 
some  safely  through  the  crowd,"  I  said  gravely. 

She  looked  at  me  with  those  despairing  eyes,  but  was 
too  humbled  to  speak.  I  gave  her  ray  right  arm,  and 
kept  Miss  Milsome  on  my  left  as  we  went  out  of  the 
theatre.  The  unknown  retreated  to  the  pavement  out- 
side, watching  us  with  a  malignant  frown  which  might 
have  dispelled  any  reasonable  being's  infatuation.  But 
this  poor  Lisbeth  is  not  a  reasonable  being.  She  belongs 
to  the  class  of  creatures  in  which  you  are  interested,  the 
creatures  in  whom  imagination  takes  the  place  of  reason, 
the  sensitives.  Her  hand  trembled  as  it  touched  my  arm, 
lightly,  and  reluctantly;  and  I  know  that  she  hated  me 
for  my  interference. 

I  knew  also,  when  we  had  crossed  the  road  and  were 
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walking  down  Jermyn  Street,  that  the  stranger  was  follow- 
ing slowly  on  the  opposite  pavement. 

"We  will  see  Miss  Milsome  safely  home  first,"  I  said. 

"Mother  needn't  have  troubled  you  about  us,  sir," 
Lisbeth  said,  in  a  voice  which  trembled  almost  as  her 
hand  trembled.  "Emily  and  I  would  have  been  quite 
safe  in  coming  these  few  steps." 

"London  is  hardly  a  safe  place  for  young  ladies 
without  an  escort,"  I  answered.  "It  was  no  trouble  for 
me  to  meet  you,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  be  useful." 

"Indeed,  you  are  very  kind,  sir,"  the  other  girl  said; 
and  I  thought  by  her  tone  that  my  interference  was  a 
relief  rather  than  an  annoyance  to  her. 

We  went  with  her  to  her  door,  and  waited  till  it  was 
opened  by  a  sleepy  parlourmaid.  There  was  no  word 
said  about  the  old  book-keeper  who  was  to  have  been 
at  the  theatre  to  see  them  home.  That  was  evidently  a 
soothing  fiction  meant  to  tranquillise  Mrs.  Berry. 

Miss  Milsome  kissed  her  friend,  who  was  as  irrespon- 
sive as  a  stone,  wished  me  a  polite  good  night,  and  the 
door  closed  upon  her,  leaving  Lisbeth  and  me  standing 
in  the  narrow  side-street,  both  of  us  conscious  of  a  tall 
figure  lurking  in  the  shadow  of  the  houses  opposite. 

The  air  was  very  mild  for  late  October,  and  the  sky 
was  alive  with  stars. 

"Will  you  walk  a  little  way  with  me,  Lisbeth?"  1 
asked.  "There  is  something  I  want  to  say  to  you  before 
I  take  you  home." 

"I  don't  care  where  I  go,"  she  answered  listlessly. 
"But  1  can't  imagine  anything  you  can  have  to  say  to 
me,  sir,  unless  it's  about  some  trouble  of  mother's." . 

"It  is  about  a  trouble  of  your  mother's,  Lisbeth." 
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She  asked  no  farther  question,  but  walked  by  m}' 
side  in  a  dead  silence. 

There  were  not  many  people  about  at  this  hour;  but 
I  felt  I  could  not  talk  to  her  till  we  were  in  some  quieter 
place  than  the  streets;  and  it  was  not  till  we  had  passed 
through  the  Marlborough  Gate  and  were  in  the  gloom 
of  the  deserted  Mall,  that  I  broke  the  silence  in  which 
we  had  walked  side  by  side.  I  had  seen  the  dumb  devil 
of  obstinacy  in  her  face  as  she  passed  under  the  lamps, 
and  I  knew  that  I  had  a  difficult  task  before  me.  There 
was  no  good  in  beating  about  the  bush.  I  had  to  con- 
vince her  of  her  danger,  even  by  the  roughest  means. 

"Who  is  the  man  who  was  sitting  with  you  and  your 
friend  at  the  theatre,  and  how  did  you  become  ac- 
quainted with  him?"  I  asked. 

"I  don't  see  that  you  have  any  right  to  question  me, 
sir." 

"I  have  the  right  given  me  by  your  mother  in  her 
sorrow,  Lisbeth.  You  are  breaking  her  heart;  and  you 
are  going  the  way  to  break  your  own.  ^Vho  is  that 
man?" 

"He  is  a  gentleman." 

"Perhaps.  Girls  of  your  age  are  not  the  best  judges 
of  that  question.     Who  is  he?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"You  know  his  name,  I  sui)pose?" 

"No." 

"Not  even  his  name?" 

"I  know  him." 

"How  did  you  become  acquainted?" 

"He  saved  my  life." 

"That  sounds  romantic." 
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"Oh,  it  was  not  romantic;  it  was  only  horrible.  It 
was  in  Piccadilly^ — the  crossing  at  the  top  of  St.  James's 
Street.  Emily  and  I  were  crossing,  and  I  lost  my  ner\e. 
There  was  a  great  waggon  coming  down  upon  us.  The 
horses  were  close  upon  me.  I  felt  their  hot  breath.  I 
shut  my  eyes,  and  my  heart  stopped  beating.  I  heard 
people  shouting;  then  nothing;  only  the  sense  of  a  hand 
that  snatched  me  away  from  those  dreadful  horses. 
Strong  arms  lifted  me  up  like  a  feather,  and  carried  me 
to  the  i)avement.  I  was  almost  fainting,  when  a  strange 
voice  spoke  to  me  and  told  me  to  be  strong;  and  in  a 
moment  the  cloud  passed,  and  my  heart  beat  freely.  It 
was  his  voice,  deep  and  strong,  like  the  sound  of  the  sea." 

"Well,  having  done  you  this  service,  did  he  not  give 
you  his  card,  so  that  you  could  tell  your  mother  who 
had  helped  you?" 

"He  walked  with  us  to  the  park,  where  we  were 
going.  It  was  a  lovely  afternoon,  more  than  a  month 
ago,  and  he  sat  with  us  in  a  quiet  part  in  the  park,  and 
we  talked — we  talked  of  all  the  things  I  love  best — 
poetry,  pictures,  music — and  we  became  friends." 

"Friends!     And  you  don't  know  his  name!" 

"What  can  a  name  matter,  if  I  know  him,  if  I  be- 
lieve in  him,  and  feel  his  power  over  me  and  over  all 
things,  and  trust  him  almost  as  I  trust  in  God?" 

".^nd  have  you  seen  him  often  since  that  day?" 

"Not  often;  but  I  have  seen  him." 

"A  dozen  times?" 

"I  have  seen  him  five  times.  To-night  was  the  filth 
lime." 

".And  to-night  he  asked  you  and  your  friend  to  lake 
a  little  walk  with  him  after  Uie  play?" 
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"Yes.  We  should  have  been  walking  with  him  now, 
here  in  this  park,  in  the  starlight,  if  you  had  not  come 
between  us." 

I  cannot  describe  the  disappointment,  the  bitterness 
in  her  tone. 

"And  when  you  don't  see  him  you  are  unhapi)y,  the 
hours  seem  long  and  dreary?" 

"They  seem  endless." 

"Lisbeth,  you  are  on  the  pathway  of  lost  souls,  the 
path  that  leads  to  misery  and  death." 

And  then  I  argued  with  this  poor  romantic  child,  so 
helpless  in  her  ignorance  of  life  and  its  meanings,  a 
creature  of  nerv^es  and  fancies,  and  poetic  dreams,  wiio, 
coming  suddenly  in  contact  with  a  man  of  powerful  per- 
sonality, a  strong  mind  in  a  strong  body,  a  man  of  ex- 
ceptional vitality,  was  almost  as  helpless  under  that  strange 
spell  as  those  miserable  victims  of  nerves  and  supersti- 
tion in  the  dark  ages,  when  Satan  assumed  a  palpable 
shape,  and  the  lives  of  cloistered  nuns  were  devil-haunted. 

Never  in  my  life  had  I  pleaded  with  such  earnest- 
ness— never  pleaded  more  vainly.  The  girl  was  under 
the  spell  of  newly  awakened  passion. 

"Will  you  promise  never  to  see  this  man  again,  if 
you  can  help  it,  never  to  listen  to  him,  or  encourage  his 
pursuit,  if  he  waylays  you  ?  " 

"No,  I  won't  promise.   I  love  him,  and  I  trust  him." 

"You  trust  him?  You  trust  a  man  who  follows  you 
as  light  women  are  followed  by  bad  men?  His  conduct 
to-night  was  an  insult — the  worst  insult  a  man  can  offer 
a  woman.  He  takes  advantage  of  your  humble  station, 
the  fact  that  you  have  neither  father  nor  brother  to 
punish  him  if  he  wrongs  you." 
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"I  love  him.  I  can't  help  it.  I  can't  help  it.  I 
would  be  content  to  be  his  senant,  to  live  in  his  house 
and  toil  for  him;  only  to  see  his  face,  only  to  hear  his 
voice,  once  a  day.  When  he  talks  to  me  I  feel  like  the 
dirt  under  his  feet.  I  wish  we  lived  in  a  country  where 
there  were  slaves,  that  I  might  be  his  slave.  I  wish  I 
could  come  between  him  and  some  great  danger,  and 
die  for  him." 

I  write  these  words  as  she  spoke  them,  in  order  that 
you  may  understand  this  unhappy  girl's  infatuation,  and 
the  peril  in  which  she  stands. 

I  said  all  I  could  to  soothe  her  nerves,  to  awaken  the 
light  of  reason;  and  she  seemed  in  a  better  frame  of 
mind  when  we  walked  back  to  her  mother's  house;  but 
when  I  had  opened  the  door,  and  Mrs.  Berry's  anxious 
face  apjjeared  in  the  lamplit  hall,  I  could  see  that  the 
girl  was  sullen  rather  than  resigned.  She  hardly  an- 
swered my  friendly  good-night;  and  she  followed  her 
mother  into  the  little  parlour  in  silence. 

I  have  written  at  great  length,  because  I  am  keenly 
interested  in  this  wretched  girl's  stor}',  and  mean  to  make 
every  possible  effort  to  save  her;  but  all  that  I  have 
written  so  far  is  only  a  prelude  to  the  strangest,  the  most 
vivid,  and  the  most  horrible  dream  that  ever  I  remember 
to  have  dreamt. 

From  the  trackless  confusion  of  my  ordinary  dreams 
I  came  suddenly  into  a  world  where  all  things  were 
distinct,  and  all  events  followed  in  regular  sequence. 

I  was  m  a  hyperborean  desert,  whose  biting  cold  I 
lelt  in  every  bone  of  my  body,  an  iron  jilain  under  an 
iron  sky,  a  vast  monotonous  steppe  stretching  far  away 
to  a  sunless  horizon,  broken  here  and  there  by  basaltic 
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rocks  scattered  over  the  dismal  waste  in  some  volcanic 
upheaval,  and  with  here  and  there  an  ice-bound  pool 
which  flashed  like  polished  steel  in  the  dim  grey  light. 

In  my  dream  I  thought  that  neither  sun,  nor  stars, 
nor  moon,  had  ever  looked  upon  that  frozen  land. 

But  in  the  distance,  lurid  against  the  greyness  of 
earth  and  sky,  there  rose  a  column  of  fire,  vermilion  and 
orange  flame,  towering  up  to  the  iron  roof  of  this  dread- 
ful world,  and  spreading  a  horrible  glare  over  the  arid 
plain.  This  fiery  shaft  rose  from  a  great  gap  in  the 
earth;  and  in  my  dream  I  knew  it  was  the  mouth  of 
hell.  I  saw  strange  figures  ascend  and  stream  over  the 
plain — figures  of  half-naked  men,  of  gigantic  size,  but 
nobly  fashioned — men  whose  faces  shone  with  a  diabolical 
beauty;  the  faces  of  falcons  and  eagles,  full  of  evil  power. 
No  cloven  hoofs,  no  horned  brows  revealed  their  horrid 
species;  but  in  my  dream  I  knew  that  they  were 
devils. 

Suddenly,  from  behind  a  low  ridge  of  rocks,  there 
came  a  train  of  wild  women.  Many  of  them  young, 
some  beautiful,  others  old  and  haggard.  They  rushed 
across  the  plain,  and  met  and  mingled  with  the  company 
of  devils;  and  then  began  a  diabolical  dance  of  fiends 
and  wild  women,  compared  with  which  the  revels  of  the 
witches  on  the  Brocken  were  mild  and  civilised.  I  saw 
beauty  and  strength,  streaming  tresses,  fiery  eyes,  the 
rugged  force  of  giants,  the  serpentine  grace  of  beautiful 
women,  mingling  in  that  savage  rapture;  and  in  my 
dream  I  knew  that  I  was  gazing  upon  a  scene  in  the 
early  dawn  of  history,  and  that  these  women  were 
Scythian  witches,  banished  from  the  cities  and  villages  of 
the  land,   repudiated  even  by  the  barbarous  hordes  of 
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the  wild  north;  homeless,  lawless,  mates  and  companions 
for  a  company  of  devils. 

The  dance  seemed  to  last  for  hours.  I  saw  white- 
haired  hags  trampled  underfoot,  grovelling  in  the  dust, 
spurned  by  the  flying  feet  of  youth  and  power;  and 
gradually,  amidst  the  tumultuous  throng,  ever  moving  in 
wild  gyrations,  my  attention  became  concentrated  u])on 
two  figures  which  I  had  seen  in  the  distance,  towering 
above  the  rest,  grander  and  more  diabolical  than  any 
other  shapes  in  that  infernal  throng. 

They  came  nearer  to  me;  and  in  the  face  of  the 
fiend  I  saw  the  features  and  expression  of  the  man 
whose  countenance  I  had  watched  and  studied  in  the 
theatre.  It  was  the  same  face,  but  grander  in  its  un- 
earthly power,  a  face  lighted  by  the  fires  of  hell,  more 
beautiful,  more  terrible,  than  humanity.  Beside  liim, 
hanging  upon  his  shoulder  in  the  diabolical  dance,  was 
Ihe  loveliest  of  all  those  witch-women;  and  these  two 
having  once  appeared  in  the  foreground  of  that  Pande- 
monium, stood  out  in  bold  relief,  distinctly  outlined 
against  the  mass  of  fiendish  faces  and  whirling  forms, 
and  dominated  the  scene.  I  seemed  to  watch  them  for 
an  intolerable  length  of  time,  with  sickened  heart  and 
weary  eyes,  weighed  down  by  the  sense  of  a  world 
abandoned  to  the  powers  of  darkness. 

The  hideous  revelation  of  this  infernal  populace  froze 
my  soul.  I  think  you  know  that  I  went  to  Oxford  a 
doubter,  and  that  1  left  the  Varsity  an  unbeliever.  Most 
of  all  had  I  scofted  at  the  notion  of  a  hell,  of  a  personal 
devil,  and  his  army  of  fiends.  And  here,  face  to  face 
with  this  demon-wt)rId,  there  came  upon  me  the  appal- 
ling convi(  tion  that  the  dominion  of  Satan  was  a  power 
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that  had  existed  before  the  beginning  of  time,  and  would 
rule  and  reign  throughout  eternity. 

Suddenly  a  cloud  of  snow  drifted  across  the  lurid 
picture,  and  blotted  it  out. 

My  dream  changed,  and  I  was  standing  in  a  watch- 
tower  on  the  walls  of  Rome,  looking  down  upon  the  sack 
of  the  city.  I  heard  the  tremendous  sound  of  the  Gothic 
trumpets  under  the  midnight  sky,  as  the  Salarian  Gate 
was  silently  opened  by  a  traitor's  hands,  and  Alaric's 
barbarous  hordes  poured  into  the  streets,  with  licence  to 
sack  and  plunder,  to  ravage  and  kill,  furious  victors  after 
a  triple  siege. 

Like  the  pictured  scenes  in  a  moving  panorama  the 
horrors  of  that  nocturnal  massacre  passed  before  my 
eyes;  rapine,  murder,  the  pitiless  slaughter  of  the  old 
and  feeble;  the  white  hairs  of  age,  the  sunny  locks  of 
childhood,  dragged  over  the  blood-bespattered  stones, 
cruelties  unspeakable;  a  spectacle  that  I  cannot  re- 
member without  pain,  unreal  though  it  was.  And 
through  all  that  labyrinth  of  hon-or  one  figure  was  pre- 
dominant, the  captain  of  a  barbaric  legion,  in  whose 
colossal  form  and  satanic  countenance  I  saw  the  like- 
ness of  the  man  I  had  watched  in  the  theatre. 

Other  scenes  followed,  familiar  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  along  the  sequence  of  the  centuries,  scenes  of 
terror  and  crime,  and  in  all  his  face  flashed  out  upon 
me  through  fire  and  blood,  in  the  heart  of  the  carnage, 
the  embodied  power  of  evil. 

The  last  vision  showed  me  a  room  in  a  Russian 
palace,  the  death-chamber  of  the  murdered  Emperor 
Paul;    and   in   the   band  of  conspirators  his  tall  figure, 
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superb  in  a  general's  uniform,  rose  pre-eminent,  the 
murderer-in-chief. 

I  woke  exhausted,  escaping  with  a  struggle  from 
dreams  that  seemed  to  have  held  me  in  their  ghastly 
spell  for  a  long  night  of  agony — and  I  heard  the  clock 
of  St.  James's  Church  strike  two.  I  had  been  in  bed 
something  less  than  an  hour,  and  for  the  greater  part  of 
that  time  I  had  been  lying  awake,  with  every  prospect 
of  a  sleepless  night. 

I  send  you  my  dream,  because  you  are  a  connoisseur 
and  a  collector  of  the  uncanny,  not  because  I  myself  at- 
tach any  importance  to  it.  I  trace  the  vision  of  the 
desert  steppe  and  the  satanic  populace  to  a  certain  pas- 
sage in  Gibbon,  which  impressed  my  imagination  some 
time  ago,  when  I  took  down  one  of  his  volumes  and 
opened  it  at  random  for  an  hour's  fireside  reading.  Per- 
haps there  are  few  who  read  their  Gibbon  nowadays; 
but  the  book  has  always  been  a  favourite  of  mine.  I 
love  the  history  of  those  dim  centuries  when  Christianity 
and  Paganism  existed  side  by  side.  I  love  the  sjilendour 
of  the  Eastern  Empire;  the  grandeur  of  Rome,  noble 
even  in  decay. 

So,  remembering  that  legend  of  the  Scythian  witches, 
who,  banished  from  human  companionship  for  their 
hellish  practices,  met  and  mated  with  the  infernal  powers, 
and  became  the  mothers  of  a  diabolical  race,  my  dream 
is  easily  accounted  for. 
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III. 

Arden  had  a  long  conversation  with  Mrs.  Berry  on 
the  morning  after  his  bad  dream.  He  withheld  nothing 
that  had  come  to  his  knowledge  from  the  mother's  ear. 
She  had  a  right  to  know  everything  that  concerned  her 
daughter's  peril,  every  circumstance,  however  insigni- 
ficant, that  would  help  to  put  her  on  her  guard  against 
the  enemy. 

"Oh,  sir,  what  am  I  to  do?"  she  asked  despairingly, 
being  one  of  those  weak  women  who,  having  lived  under 
a  husband's  control  for  the  best  part  of  their  life,  are 
incapable  of  coming  to  a  decision  in  a  crisis.  "Oh,  Mr. 
Arden,  do  help  me!  Save  her,  sir!  Save  my  poor  girl 
— my  only  child — all  I  have  in  this  world  to  work  for 
and  to  love!" 

It  was  a  difficult  case.  The  girl  could  not  be  put 
under  lock  and  key;  nor  could  the  mother  watch  over 
her  with  unceasing  vigilance.  For  the  mistress  of  a 
West  End  lodging-house  there  were  but  scanty  hours  of 
leisure;  nor  was  the  uneducated  mother  a  companion  for 
the  half-educated  daughter.  In  that  dingy  ground-floor 
parlour,  with  no  outlook  but  a  London  yard,  no  sounds 
but  the  drip  of  the  cistern  and  the  dull  roar  of  distant 
wheels,  the  monotony  of  street-organs,  and  the  madden- 
ing  iteration  of  church-bells,   youth,   with  its  romantic 
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longings,  its  vague  visions  of  a  world  of  beauty,  some- 
where, far  out  of  reach,  was  eating  its  heart  out.  Arden 
felt  an  unspeakable  pity  for  mother  and  daughter.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  these  middle-class  parents,  the 
strugglers  and  breadwinners,  had  made  a  fatal  mistake 
in  bringing  up  their  beloved  girl-child  in  the  prison- 
house  of  a  back  parlour.  They  had  reared  her  in 
ignorance  of  the  world  and  its  ways,  in  ignorance  of 
evil;  but  in  so  doing  they  had  stunted  the  growth  of 
her  mind,  dwarfed  the  power  of  observation  and  .com- 
parison, and  made  her  an  easy  victim  for  the  seducer. 

Better  for  her,  he  thought,  to  have  suffered  the  rough 
training  of  a  middle-class  day-school,  to  have  rubbed 
shoulders  with  the  good  and  bad,  to  have  been  early 
acquainted  with  the  manifold  perils  of  life,  the  snares 
set  for  beauty,  the  battle  of  the  sexes,  the  treachery,  the 
cruelty,  the  falsehood  of  the  strong  in  their  dealings 
with  the  weak.  On  the  threshold  of  her  nineteenth 
birthday  this  girl  was  an  infant  in  her  ignorance  of  life, 
and  the  first  voice  that  thrilled  her  ear,  the  first  hand 
that  held  hers  with  a  lover's  grasp,  the  first  lips  that 
sought  the  kiss  her  modesty  refused,  while  the  impulse 
of  her  heart  would  have  yielded  it,  were  the  voice  and 
the  hand  and  the  lips  of  the  predestined  conqueror. 
Nothing  but  total  separation  from  the  pursuer  could  save 
her  from  perdition.  Her  imagination  was  enslaved,  her 
will  was  subjugated,  and  she  had  already  travelled  half- 
way on  the  road  to  ruin. 

"There  is  only  one  thing  I  can  advise,"  he  told  Mrs. 
Berry,  "Send  your  daughter  away  from  London,  in 
such  careful  custody  that  this  man  will  not  be  able  to 
get  an  interview  with  her,  even  if  he  finds  out  where  she 
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is  living.  Have  you  any  relations  or  friends  in  the 
country  whom  you  could  trust  to  take  care  of  her?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  she  answered,  with  a  troubled  look; 
"there  is  Lisbeth's  Aunt  Tabitha,  my  dear  husband's 
only  sister,  a  single  woman,  and  very  comfortably  off, 
who  has  a  nice  cottage  near  Woking." 

"The  very  pei'son,  I  should  think." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,  sir.  I'm  afraid  my  poor  girl 
wouldn't  be  happy  with  her." 

"She  wouldn't  be  happy  anywhere  while  she  is  in 
her  present  frame  of  mind." 

"No,  sir;  I'm  afraid  not.  But  the  country  is  so  dull, 
when  one  has  been  used  to  the  gaiety  of  town." 

Arden  thought  of  the  smoky,  stuffy  back  parlour  with 
a  shudder. 

"And  Aunt  Tabitha  is  a  hard  woman.  She  was  still- 
room  maid,  and  then  housekeeper,  in  a  nobleman's 
family  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  saved  a  little  fortune, 
quite  enough  for  her  to  live  independent  for  the  rest  of 
her  days.  She  keeps  a  servant,  and  has  everything  nice 
about  her.  Indeed,  her  cottage  is  a  perfect  picture;  but 
then  there  is  hardly  a  chimney  within  half  a  mile.  She 
hasn't  the  smuts  to  contend  with,  as  we  have  in  St. 
James's." 

"You  don't  think  she  would  be  unkind  to  your 
daughter?" 

"No,  sir;  I  do  not.  She  is  very  fond  of  Lisbeth. 
Lisbeth  is  her  goddaughter;  but  we  could  not  bring  our- 
selves to  call  her  Tabitha.  She'd  be  very  kind  to  my 
girl  in  her  way — but  it's  not  like  my  way." 

"And  you  know  of  no  one  else  to  whom  you  could 
trust  your  daughter?" 
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"No,  sir;  there  is  no  one  else.  And  you  really  think 
I  ought  to  send  my  girl  away?" 

"Most  certainly — if  you  can  place  her  with  someone 
who  will  keep  a  close  watch  upon  her.  Remember, 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  her  danger;  danger  from  this 
•man;  danger  from  her  own  state  of  mind.  She  will  be 
safer  anywhere  than  in  this  house;  but  wherever  she  is, 
she  must  be  watched  and  guarded;  guarded  from  her 
own  romantic  impulses,  and  from  this  man's  unscrupulous 
pursuit." 

"You  don't  know  who  he  is,  sir,  or  anything  about 
him?" 

"I  know  nothing  about  him  now,  except  that  he  is 
a  dangerous  man.  But  I  hope  soon  to  find  out  a  good 
deal  more." 

"I  hope  you  will,  sir.     It  will  be  some  help." 

"The  help  must  come  from  you,  Mrs.  Berry,  and 
from  your  determination  to  save  your  child." 

"I'll  write  to  Tabitha  this  morning,  sir,  directly  I've 
done  my  marketing,  Lisbeth  didn't  sleep  five  minutes 
all  last  night.  I  was  only  sleeping  a  dog-sleep  myself, 
and  could  hear  that  poor  child  tossing  about — she  has 
her  little  bed  in  my  room,  you  know,  sir — and  this 
morning  she  looks  as  white  as  a  ghost.  It's  heart- 
breaking.    We  used  to  be  so  happy  together." 

"Till  womanhood  came,  and  she  had  a  heart  to 
break,"  thought  Arden. 

Walter  Arden  knew  his  sister's  habits,  and  that  his 
best  chance  of  finding  her  at  home  was  after  five  o'clock, 
at  which  hour  her  friends — "pals,"  as  she  called  them 
— dropped   in  for  tea  and  gossip,   to   discuss   the   last 
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scandal,  or  the  newest  dressmaker,  or  the  book  which 
everybody  was  talking  about  and  very  few  people  were 
reading,  second-hand  and  third-hand,  and  fourth-,  fifth-, 
and  sixth-hand  opinions  being  bandied  about  in  dis- 
cussions that  gave  an  impression  of  culture,  without  any 
preliminary  trouble  in  the  way  of  reading.  Impressionism 
was  the  note  in  Lady  Mary  Selby's  circle.  Women  who 
were  not  pretty  gave  the  impression  of  beauty,  were 
lovely  by  hypnotic  suggestion,  and  imposed  upon  their 
little  world.  Men  with  a  smattering  of  modern  literature, 
and  a  faint  flavour  of  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  gave  an 
impression  of  profound  scholarship. 

A  man  of  one  book  assumed  the  dimensions  of  a 
Voltaire.  People  who  were  all  but  insolvent  gave  the 
impression  of  millions.  Everybody  was  willing  to  be  im- 
pressed. Nobody  asked  for  particulars.  In  Lady  Mary's 
superior  set  there  was  no  such  vulgar  element  as  plain 
facts,  plain  figures,  or  commonsense. 

Mr.  Selby  was  a  stockbroker,  and  one  of  the  reputed 
millionaires;  though  most  people  who  knew  him  had  an 
idea  of  his  wealth  as  a  huge  eccentric  figure,  like  an  in- 
verted pyramid,  or  the  Loggan  Rock,  tremulous  upon 
its  narrow  base,  and  were  prepared  at  any  time  to  read 
in  the  evening  papers  that  he  had  thrown  himself  under 
an  express  engine,  or  blown  out  his  brains  in  his  own 
dressing-room.  In  the  mean  time  they  rallied  round  his 
dinner-table,  shot  over  his  moor,  and  courted  his  wife, 
who  had  shown  herself  so  far  what  her  friends  called 
level-headed. 

The  Selby  house  was  one  of  the  most  spacious  in 
Grosvenor  Square,  where  most  of  the  houses  are  spacious. , 
Arden  found  Lady  Mary  at  the  end  of  a  suite  of  four 
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drawing-rooms  that  made  a  glittering  vista  in  the  light 
of  four  wood-fires,  burning  on  open  hearths,  dazzling 
with  the  reflected  glow  on  amber  tiles.  The  tall  windows 
were  curtained  with  amber  satin,  sofas  and  chairs  were 
of  the  same  brilliant  hue,  and  the  general  effect  gave  the 
idea  of  a  house  of  gold. 

"Selby  likes  to  show  us  the  colour  of  his  money," 
said  one  of  the  over-educated  butterflies  who  fluttered 
round  Lady  Mary's  tea-table. 

The  tea-table  was  in  an  octagon  room  at  the  end  of 
the  suite,  a  room  in  which  the  water-colour  pictures  and 
the  rose  du  Barry  Sevres  were  said  to  be  of  incalculable 
value.  The  candles  on  the  mantelpiece  and  a  shaded 
lamp  on  the  table  were  the  only  light  in  the  room, 
though  the  London  dusk  was  gathering  outside. 

It  was  a  quarter  to  six,  and  Lady  Mary's  friends 
were  taking  leave;  a  fluttering  knot  of  fashionably  dressed 
women,  tall,  large,  imposing;  and  three  small  emaciated 
men,  of  the  elderly  young  order,  bald,  etiolated,  debon- 
naire,  faultless  in  dress  and  demeanour;  with  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  present  hour,  which  would  be  imperfection 
next  year. 

"Be  sure  you  ask  for  the  book.  It's  a  revelation," 
said  one  of  the  small  men,  pressing  Lady  Mary's  hand 
with  the  solicitude  of  a  physician  offering  a  parting 
counsel. 

"You  have  really  read  it?" 

"I  reviewed  it  for  the  St.  George's." 

"I  knew  it  must  be  you!  Your  review  was  a  poem. 
I  sha'n't  read  the  book.  I  know  it  would  fall  short  of 
the  review." 

"Don't  forget  to  try  Lady  Cynthia,"  urged  one  of  the 
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large  women.  "She  has  adorable  tea-gowns.  She  is  im- 
mensely clever,  and  she  puts  brain-power  into  her  frocks, 
don't  you  know." 

"Oh,  I  shall  give  her  an  order.  She  had  everybody 
at  her  tea-party.  But  do  you  think  she  will  ever  make 
the  business  pay?" 

"Who  knows?  Her  rent  for  that  flat  in  Mount  Street 
is  four  hundred  and  fifty;  but  she  charges  atrociously." 

They  went  at  last,  one  airy  trifler  after  another, 
lingering  for  little  subdued  murmurings  in  Lady  Mary's 
ear,  questions,  promises,  counsels,  confidences,  the  men 
slipping  out  in  advance  and  leaving  the  ground  clear. 

They  were  all  gone,  and  Mary  had  time  to  shake 
hands  with  her  brother. 

"It's  ages  since  I  have  seen  you,"  she  said,  filling  a 
cup  from  a  small  Queen  Anne  tea-pot,  which  a  foot- 
man had  brought  after  Arden's  arrival. 

"That's  because  you  don't  take  the  trouble  to  look 
at  your  friends.  It  is  not  four-and-twenty  hours  since 
I  saw  you." 

She  looked  puzzled  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  a 
troubled  expression  came  over  her  face. 

"Oh,  I  suppose  you  were  at  the  theatre  last  night," 
she  said.  "If  so,  I  hope  you  were  not  as  bored  as 
I  was." 

"No;  I  was  keenly  interested." 

"In  a  hashed-up  Palais  Royal  farce?" 

"No;  in  a  man  who  was  with  you." 

"Colonel  Manville?  I  had  asked  three  people,  and 
he  was  the  only  one  who  turned  up." 

"I  want  you  to  tell  me  all  about  him." 

"Why,  what  interest  can  you  have  in  the  man?" 
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He  could  detect  the  artificial  carelessness  in  her  tone; 
and  it  pained  him  acutely  to  think  that  the  dangerous 
influence  of  a  bad  man  had  touched  his  sister's  life,  less 
intensely  no  doubt,  but  as  certainly  as  it  had  touched 
Lisbeth  Berry. 

"I  have  a  strong  reason  for  being  interested,  a  reason 
that  does  not  concern  you  in  any  way." 

"How  should  it  concern  me?  The  man  is  nothing 
to  me.  He  is  a  friend  of  my  husband's  —  hardly  a 
friend — a  chance  acquaintance." 

"Tell  me  all  you  know  about  him,  Mary." 

"Not  unless  you  tell  me  your  reason  for  wanting  to 
know." 

"My  reason  is  very  simple.  I  believe  the  man  to 
be  hunting  down  a  girl — a  young  and  innocent  girl — in 
Avhose  welfare  I  am  interested." 

He  saw  his  sister's  face  grow  pale  in  the  lamplight, 
and  saw  a  sudden  distress  in  her  lips  and  eyes.  It  was 
worse  than  he  had  thought.  This  man  must  have  ac- 
quired an  influence  full  of  peril.  And  Mary  Selby  had 
held  her  head  high  hitherto.  No  speck  of  the  world's 
filth  had  ever  bespattered  her  name.  Mated  with  a  man 
who  had  nothing  to  recommend  him  but  his  wealth,  she 
had  been  admirable  as  a  wife,  amiable,  accommodating, 
grateful  for  his  boundless  indulgence,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance satisfied  with  her  lot. 

"Hunting  down  an  innocent  girl!"  she  echoed.  "Isn't 
that  rather  a  sensational  way  of  talking — like  a  shilling 
shocker,  or  an  Adelphi  melodrama?  Hunting  down!" 
she  repeated,  with  a  satirical  laugh;  "whom  does  he 
hunt,  and  how?" 
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"The  girl  is  my  landlady's  daughter — a  widow's  ewe- 
lamb." 

"Oh,  that  kind  of  ewe-lamb,  brought  up  in  a  West 
End  lodging-house,  must  know  how  to  take  care  of  her- 
self     She  must  have  seen  life." 

"This  girl  has  been  reared  in  seclusion,  and  knows 
nothing  of  life." 

"And  how  do  you  come  to  know  that  Colonel  Man- 
ville — a  man  of  the  world,  past  forty — is  interesting  him- 
self in  your  landlady's  daughter?" 

"I  have  the  evidence  of  my  eyes,  as  well  as  the 
girl's  own  story.  You  may  remember  that  Colonel  Man- 
ville  left  your  box  during  the  last  entre-acte,  and  was 
absent  for  some  time." 

"Was  he?"  she  asked,  >vith  well-acted  indifference, 
were  it  not  for  the  contraction  of  the  lips,  which  too 
surely  indicated  mental  pain.     "Yes,  I  remember." 

"Well,  during  that  interval  he  was  sitting  in  the 
upper  circle  talking  to  my  landlady's  daughter — a  girl 
of  eighteen,  romantic,  ignorant  of  the  world's  ways — an 
easy  victim." 

"Absurd!  What  does  he  want  with  \dctims?  A  man 
who  has  lived  half  a  long  life  among  the  most  attractive 
women  in  Europe." 

"He  has  set  himself  to  win  that  girl — to  destroy  her, 
I  mean — for  he  has  won  her.     She  worships  him." 

"Was  the  creature  alone  in  the  theatre?" 

"No;  she  had  a  girl-friend  with  her." 

"And  Colonel  Manville  amused  himself  with  talking- 
to  these  two  girls " 

"Talking  to  this  one  girl.  He  scarcely  addressed  the 
other." 
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"He  was  chaffing  her,  as  you  men  call  it,  I  dare  say, 
amusing  himself  with  such  a  piece  of  simplicity,  reared 
in  a  London  lodging-house.  Why  do  you  trouble  your- 
self about  such  nonsense,  Walter?  Colonel  Manville  had 
forgotten  her  existence,  perhaps,  before  the  play  was  over." 

"He  waited  at  the  door  after  he  had  seen  you  to 
your  carriage.  He  had  planned  a  midnight  walk  with 
the  two  girls — or  with  one,  if  he  could  get  rid  of  the 
other.  He  followed  and  watched  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street  while  I  walked  home  with  them." 

"I  congratulate  you  upon  an  unsuspected  talent." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"You  have  missed  a  grand  career.  You  ought  to 
have  been  a  private  detective." 

"Your  sarcasm  does  not  offend  me.  I  was  at  the 
theatre  last  night  to  make  a  discovery,  and  I  made  it. 
I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  means,  since  the  end  was  good." 

"You  are  in  love  with  the  girl  yourself,  I  suppose." 

"I  am  surprised  that  you  should  be  petty  enough  to 
make  such  a  suggestion.  I  am  sorry  for  the  girl's  mother, 
who  has  implored  me  to  save  an  idolised  child  from  ruin. 
Won't  you  help  me,  Mary,  in  a  good  work?" 

"What  am  I  to  do?  Remonstrate  with  Colonel  Man- 
ville, the  next  time  I  meet  him  in  society,  for  his  in- 
discreet attentions  to  your  landlady's  daughter?" 

"Tell  me  what  you  know  of  the  man." 

"He  is  the  son  of  a  Russian  merchant.  His  father 
lives  in  retirement  at  a  place  in  Berkshire,  very  old,  and 
very  rich.  Colonel  Manville  was  in  the  Russian  Imperial 
Guard;  but  he  is  a  cosmopolitan,  talks  four  or  five  lan- 
guages without  any  foreign  accent,  and  is  as  much  at 
home  in  Rome  and  Vienna  as  in  Paris  or  London.     He 
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is  a  man  of  the  world,  in  fact,  and  to  my  idea  the  very- 
last  man  to  hunt  down  cockney  insipidities  such  as  your 
landlady's  ewe-lamb." 

"Thank-you  for  your  information,  my  dear  Mary.  I 
dare  say  I  shall  hear  something  of  the  man's  character 
at  my  Club,"  answered  Arden,  as  he  rose  to  go. 

"Where,  after  bridge,  I  suppose  your  principal  amuse- 
ment is  to  vivisect  the  manners  and  morals  of  absent 
members." 

"That  is  an  old  idea  of  your  sex.      Good-night." 

"Good-night.  I  don't  press  you  to  stay,  as  I  want 
an  hour's  sleep  before  I  dress  for  a  little  friendly  dinner 
— one  of  those  out-of-the-season  dinners,  which  are  so 
much  nicer  than  the  big  feast^." 

"At  which  you  will  meet  Colonel  Manville,  per- 
haps?" 

"Not  unlikely.  He  goes  almost  everywhere.  Don't 
forget  your  engagement  to  me." 

"Certainly  not.  But  I  hope  your  dinner  is  not  to 
be  a  big  feast.     The  long  invitation  looks  ominous." 

"We  have  no  big  dinners  in  November.  The  long 
invitation  was  to  meet  Villeneuve,  the  new  French 
novelist,  more  Parisian  and  more  audacious  than  the 
strongest  of  the  old  set.  He  is  coming  to  London  for 
ten  days,  and  will  dine  here  to  meet  the  chosen  few.  I 
hope  you  have  read  his  latest,  'Femme  Funeste?'" 

"I  have  not  opened  one  of  his  books,  though  I  have 
seen  them  lying  about  in  the  Club  library.  I  relish  no 
French  novelist  since  Balzac." 

"My  poor  Walter,  you  are  a  bundle  of  old-fashioned 
prejudices." 

Arden   dined   and   spent  the   evening   at   his  Club, 
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where  he  was  fortunate  in  meeting  the  man  he  con- 
sidered most  hkely  to  give  him  the  information  he 
wanted. 

Mr.  de  Courcy  Smythe  had  begun  Ufe  in  the  diplomatic 
service,  with  assured  means  and  brilUant  prospects,  but 
had  never  risen  higher  than  Secretary  of  Legation,  and 
on  reaching  the  very  mature  age  of  fifty-five  had  ex- 
changed the  cares  of  diplomacy  for  the  pleasures  of 
idleness,  a  wanderer  in  sunny  lands,  or  a  lounger  in 
London,  as  whim  dictated.  He  was  a  man  who  liad 
been  everywhere,  had  seen  everything,  and  was  reputed 
to  know  all  about  everybody. 

"Konstantin  Manville?  Yes,  of  course.  I  saw  some- 
thing of  him  in  Paris  three  winters  ago.  He  had  an 
apartment  near  the  Madeleine,  and  gave  card  suppers. 
His  food  and  wine  were  unsurpassable,  but  the  play 
was  too  high  for  me.  One  met  all  the  cleverest  and 
wickedest  people  in  Paris." 

"Ladies  among  them,  perhaps?" 

"The  feminine  element  was  not  wanting." 

"What  kind  of  man  is  he?" 

"A  giant  in  brain  and  body.  A  giant  with  a  magnetic 
power,  which  makes  all  other  men  seem  pigmies.  A  modern 
Mirabeau,  with  the  advantage  of  being  handsome  instead 
of  ugly." 

"A  dangerous  man  where  women  are  concerned," 
suggested  Arden. 

Smythe  looked  at  him  curiously.  "My  dear  fellow," 
he  said  hastily,  "if  you  have  heard  any  ill-natured  gossip 
about " 

He  was  going  to  say  about  Lady  Mary  Selby,  when 
Arden  interrupted  him. 
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"There  is  a  girl — a  simple  inexperienced  girl  of  the 
humble  classes,  whom  this  man  is  pursuing " 

"Oh!"   said   Smythe,   very   glad   he   had   not  gone 
farther.     "That   kind   of  girl  would   have   a   very  poor 
chance  with  Manville." 
-     "I  mean  to  save  her." 

"Then  you'd  better  get  her  on  board  an  Australian 
steamer  to-morrow,  and  despatch  her  to  the  Antipodes. 
She  may  be  safe  from  him  there,  since  it  wouldn't  be 
worth  his  while  to  follow  her." 

"Is  he  married?" 

"No;  never  married — a  colossal  butterfly,  flitting 
from  flower  to  flower." 

"Was  he  brought  up  in  Russia?" 

"No;  he  was  born  and  raised  here — was  at  Eton  as 
a  small  boy;  went  to  Petersburg  in  his  teens,  and  was 
given  a  commission  in  the  Imperial  Guard,  served  in  the 
Army  for  nine  or  ten  years,  rose  to  the  rank  of  major, 
and  then  came  to  grief — an  intrigue  with  the  colonel's 
wife;  the  colonel  disappeared  one  snowy  night,  and  was 
found  a  month  later  in  the  Neva.  It  was  an  ugly  busi- 
ness; and  though  nobody  went  so  far  as  to  suspect 
murder,  Major  Manville  had  to  leave  the  Russian  Army, 
and  very  soon  found  it  convenient  to  leave  Russia.  I 
don't  think  he  has  ever  re-crossed  the  frontier." 

"How  does  he  come  by  the  rank  of  Colonel?" 

"He  commanded  a  yeomanry  regiment  in  Berkshire, 
where  his  father  has  a  good  deal  of  property." 

"What  manner  of  man  is  the  father?" 

"A  man  without  conscience  or  creed — engrained 
with  sin.  But  he  has  thriven  upon  iniquity.  He  is  past 
ninety,  and  looks  good  for  another  decade.     He  shows 
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himself  in  London  once  or  twice  a  year  at  some  famous 
book  sale,  buying  rare  books  of  the  kind  they  call 
'curious;'  a  wonderful  example  of  longevity,  full  of 
energy,  with  the  eyes  of  an  eagle,  and  a  frame  of  iron. 
These  Manvilles  are  a  long-lived  race.  Konstantin  boasts 
of  his  descent  from  a  line  of  centenarians." 

"Is  the  old  man  like  him?" 

"Yes;  it  is  the  same  face — the  same  colossal  frame. 
Konstantin  senior  has  lived  as  adventurous  a  life  as 
Konstantin  junior.  He  inherited  a  business  worth  a 
million,  and  his  mercantile  career  was  finished  before 
middle  age.  He  exchanged  the  counting-house  for  a 
life  of  profligate  indulgence  that  spread  itself  over 
civilised  Europe,  from  the  Seine  to  the  Golden  Horn. 
He  was  past  fifty  before  he  met  the  woman  he  married." 

"Was  she  a  Russian?" 

"She  was  the  star  of  a  cafe  concert  on  the  Paris 
boulevard." 

"A  fallen  star?" 

"  One  naturally  supposes  so.  She  lived  with  her  husband 
a  year  and  a  half,  presented  him  mth  a  son,  and  eloped 
with  a  Wallachian  prince  while  the  infant  was  cutting  his 
teeth.  She  was  a  Provenjale,  a  magnificent  creature,  with 
an  alabaster  skin  and  eyes  of  fire.  All  Paris  had  gone 
mad  about  her  before  Manville  succumbed  to  her  charm." 

"And  for  character?" 

"A  wicked  witch.  They  were  a  well-matched  couple 
— witch  and  devil." 

Arden  was  startled  by  words  that  so  strangely  recalled 
his  dream  of  the  previous  night — "Witch  and  devil!" 

Again  he  saw  the  Scythian  desert,  the  women  with 
wild  hair  and  burning  eyes,  the  yaAvning  pit  of  hell. 
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IV. 

Mrs.  Berry  did  not  lose  an  hour  before  acting  upon 
Arden's  advice.  The  peril  of  an  idolised  daughter  gave 
the  mother  unwonted  energy  and  decision.  The  maraud- 
ing wolf  was  on  the  path  of  the  lamb,  and  the  rescue 
must  needs  be  prompt  and  speedy.  Mrs.  Berry  left  her 
house  and  her  lodgers  to  the  care  of  her  two  servants 
for  a  whole  day,  an  almost  unexampled  proceeding  on 
her  part,  and  took  Lisbeth  to  her  aunt's  cottage  on  the 
outskirts  of  a  village  near  Woking,  a  rustic  spot,  where 
the  air  was  health-giving  and  the  solitude  unbroken. 
She  carried  her  daughter  off  in  this  sudden  manner  on 
the  pretence  of  anxiety  about  her  health,  and  gave  Lis- 
beth no  hint  of  Arden's  communication;  but  the  girl  had 
no  doubt  that  her  mother  had  been  told  of  all  that  oc- 
curred at  the  theatre  and  after,  and  she  submitted  to 
the  inevitable  with  a  sullen  acquiescence  which  was  new 
to  her  character.  Between  the  indulgent  mother  and 
the  loving  daughter  there  had  opened  an  abyss  which 
made  them  seem  as  strangers.  The  mother's  heart 
ached  with  pity;  the  daughter  seemed  indifferent,  coldly 
repulsing  every  expression  of  tenderness,  averting  her 
eyes  from  the  eyes  that  sought  hers  with  anxious  love, 
shrinking  into  her  corner  of  the  railway  -  carriage,  and 
turning  all  her  thoughts  inward,  to  brood  upon  the  image 
of  the  man  whose  name  she  knew  not,  but  whose  in- 
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fluence  had  changed  her  life  from  humdrum  reality  to 
a  romantic  dream. 

"How  long  am  I  to  stop  with  Aunt  Tabitha?"  she 
asked,  as  the  train  drew  near  Woking. 

"Only  till  you  have  got  back  your  health,  dear.  It 
is  only  for  your  health  I  am  parting  with  you." 

"That's  nonsense,  mother.  There  is  nothing  the 
matter  with  me." 

"Oh,  Lisbeth,  how  can  you  say  that,  when  you  have 
such  restless  nights,  and  look  so  white  and  wretched, 
and  seem  so  low-spirited?" 

"I  can't  help  being  miserable  sometimes;  and  I  shall 
be  much  more  miserable  in  the  country  than  in  London." 
"No,  no,  you  won't,  darling.  There'll  be  nothing  to 
upset  you,  or  to  make  you  unhappy  in  Tabitha's  pretty 
home.  You'll  soon  get  back  your  good  health  in  the 
fine  country  air.  I  know  your  aunt  will  be  very  kind  to  you." 
"I  don't  care  whether  she's  kind  or  unkind.  I  shall 
be  miserable  till  you  let  me  go  home  again." 

Tabitha  Berry  was  at  the  station  with  a  fly,  and  she 
<Tave  mother  and  daughter  an  affectionate  welcome. 
Mrs.  Berry's  letter  of  the  previous  night  had  acquainted 
her  with  her  niece's  peril,  and  the  girl  came  to  her  as 
a  kind  of  state  prisoner.  She  was  by  no  means  a  sour 
or  pedantic  spinster,  but  a  genial,  comfortable  person, 
carrying  about  her  the  large  and  liberal  ideas  of  the 
noble  household  in  which  she  had  served  for  the  greater 
part  of  her  life,  and  where  all  the  machinery  of  existence 
was  worked  upon  generous  lines.  She  was  proud  of  her 
cottage,  which  she  had  made  a  cosy  nest  for  her  de- 
clining years,  prouder  of  her  garden,  and  proudest  of 
her   poultry-yard,    where   she   reared   specimens   of  the 
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superior  breeds  which  obtained  on  her  late  mistress's 
estate,  forty  miles  away,  in  North  Hampshire,  whence, 
under  Providence,  all  Tabitha's  blessings  were  derived, 
even  her  little  maid-of-all-work,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
an  under-gardener  at  the  great  house. 

In  a  confidential  talk  with  the  anxious  mother, 
Tabitha  promised  to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  her 
niece.  They  would  take  their  walks  together  on  the 
common,  and  she  Avould  hardly  let  Lisbeth  out  of  her 
sight. 

"You'll  find  she'll  soon  get  over  her  foolish  fancy 
when  she  doesn't  see  the  fellow,"  Tabitha  opined,  not 
having  a  high  estimate  of  th^  influence  or  attractiveness 
of  the  superior  sex.  "She'll  get  her  health  back  with 
country  air  and  country  living,  and  she'll  come  round, 
and  begin  to  wonder  how  she  ever  cared  for  him." 

Solaced  in  some  small  measure  by  these  cheering 
prognostications,  Mrs.  Berry  went  back  to  the  lodging- 
house,  and  the  daily  cares  and  toils  that  made  the  hours 
seem  short,  and  brought  restful  nights  to  the  toiler. 
The  little  back  parlour  seemed  sadly  dull  without  Lis- 
beth; but  the  busy  housekeeper  had  scant  leisure  for 
sitting  by  her  lonely  hearth,  and  in  her  few  inter.-als  of 
rest  generally  dropped  asleep  over  a  newspaper,  so  that 
she  suffered  less  from  the  absence  of  this  beloved  com- 
panion than  a  mother  in  the  idle  classes  would  have 
done.  The  days  were  dull  days,  but  they  passed  quickly, 
and  never  seemed  quite  long  enough  for  the  work  that 
had  to  be  got  through. 

And  now  it  was  spring  again,  the  bleak  early  spring 
of  crocuses  and  snowdrops,  before  the  promise  of  leaves 
on  the  black  branches  in  the  park;  but  spring  with  days 
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of  bright  sunshine  that  called  for  clean  muslin  curtains 
in  all  the  windows,  and  much  carpet-beating,  and 
diligent  polishing  of  the  old  substantial  furniture, 

Tabitha's  letters  had  been  brief,  but  satisfactory. 
Her  niece  was  improving  in  health,  and  was  not  dif- 
ficult to  manage.  They  went  for  long  walks  together 
every  afternoon;  and  the  vicar's  lady  had  invited  Lisbeth 
to  an  entertainment  at  the  school-house.  The  vicar  had 
called  twice,  and  had  seemed  very  much  taken  with 
Lisbeth,  when  he  found  she  read  and  appreciated  his 
favourite  poets. 

Lisbeth's  own  letters  had  been  cold  and  unloving. 
She  had  only  written  when  urgently  entreated  by  her 
mother,  who  sat  down  in  the  midst  of  her  day's  work 
to  pour  out  the  feelings  of  her  anxious  heart  to  the 
child  she  loved. 

"You  can't  suppose  I  like  to  be  without  you,  Liz," 
she  wrote.  "There's  not  a  glimmer  of  joy  in  my  life 
while  you're  away.  I  just  drudge  on,  day  after  day, 
and  try  to  please  my  lodgers,  and  make  my  house  nicer 
than  anybody  else's,  and  that's  all.  And  I  do  that  for 
your  sake — to  make  a  comfortable  home  for  you,  and 
to  leave  you  with  the  means  of  making  a  good  living,  if 
you  never  marry.  I  care  for  nothing  else,  till  I  get  you 
home  again.  All  the  clean  curtains  are  up,  and  the 
chintz  chair  covers  have  been  calendered.  Mr.  Arden's 
rooms  look  lovely.  He  gave  me  half  the  price  of  a 
Persian  carpet  for  his  library,  and,  what  with  his  books 
and  a  new  lamp  he  bought  the  other  day,  the  room  is 
something  to  be  proud  of.  My  second  floor  has  told 
me  he  means  to  stay  on,  as  my  cooking  pleases  him; 
and  his  lordship  will  keep  the  ground-floor  all  the  year, 
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though  he  doesn't  come  back  from  Cannes  till  April,  and 
will  be  away  in  Scotland  all  August  and  September.  So 
you  see  everything  is  going  on  well,  darling;  and  I  only 
want  my  sweet  daughter  home  and  quite  happy  in  her 
mind  to  think  myself  the  luckiest  woman  in  London." 

"What's  the  use  of  saying  you  want  me  home  if  you 
don't  send  for  me?"  Lisbeth  wrote.  "As  for  my  being 
happy,  that's  more  than  I  ever  expect  to  be.  There's 
very  little  happiness  in  life  for  people  in  our  position. 
We  are  just  the  dust  of  the  earth,  for  other  people  to 
tread  under  foot.  We  see  all  the  pleasures  of  life  pass 
by  us,  like  the  carriages  in  the  streets,  and  we  have  no 
share  in  them.  We  are  born  to  be  lookers-on.  I  have 
seen  women  look  at  me  out  of  their  carriage  windows — 
beautifully  dressed  women — look  at  me  and  not  see  me, 
as  they  look  at  the  bricks  in  the  walls  or  the  mud  on 
the  pavements;  and  I  am  sick  of  a  life  which  means 
being  despised  and  counted  as  nothing." 

Such  letters  as  these  chilled  Mrs.  Berry's  heart. 
What  could  she  do  for  her  girl?  What  could  her  house- 
keeping cares,  the  labour  of  her  hands,  accomplish  for 
the  idol  of  her  heart?  She  thought  she  had  done  much 
in  making  a  lady  of  her  daughter,  dressing  her  neatly 
and  prettily,  keeping  her  from  contact  with  low  people, 
keeping  all  sordid  labour  from  those  delicate  hands. 
And  the  result  was  bitter  discontent.  She  could  do  no 
more.     She  had  to  confess  herself  beaten. 

There  came  a  week  without  any  letter  from  Tabitha, 
who  had  hitherto  written  every  Sunday  evening;  and  on 
Mrs.  Berry  writing  to  ask  the  reason,  a  hasty  scrawl 
from  Lisbeth  told  her  that  her  aunt  was  confined  to  her 
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room  with  an  attack  of  asthma,  and  that  she,  Lisbeth, 
was  helping  to  nurse  her. 

This  was  bad  news  for  the  mother.  What  of  the 
promised  watch  and  ward,  now  that  the  warder  was  laid 
up?  If  the  enemy  had  by  any  chance  discovered  Lis- 
beth's  retreat,  Tabitha's  illness  would  give  him  his  op- 
portunity. Mrs.  Berry  carried  the  letter  to  Arden,  who 
recommended  her  to  go  to  Woking  without  delay,  and 
see  for  herself  the  state  of  things  there.  It  might  be 
safer  to  bring  her  daughter  back  to  London,  than  to 
leave  her  in  the  country  without  due  supervision. 

Mrs.  Berry  assented  to  this  view  all  the  more  readily 
because  of  her  yearning  for  her  daughter's  presence.  The 
letter  arrived  by  the  five-o'clock  post;  and  she  was  mak- 
ing her  hurried  preparations  for  the  little  journey  when 
there  came  a  telegram  that  made  her  helpless  from  agi- 
tation. 

"Lisbeth  gone  away — seen  on  road  to  station — Ta- 
biiha." 

Mrs.  Berry  rushed  upstairs  with  the  telegram  in  her 
hand,  and  only  controlled  her  excitement  on  arriving  at 
Arden's  door,  so  far  as  to  knock  respectfully  and  wait 
for  permission  to  enter. 

"Oh,  sir,  I  am  too  late!     She  has  run  away!" 

Arden  looked  at  the  telegram,  and  tried  to  take  a 
cheerful  view  of  the  case. 

"She  may  be  coming  straight  home,"  he  said.  "You 
say  she  has  been  asking  to  come  home.  She  may  have 
taken  the  law  into  her  own  hands." 

"But  she  would  have  told  Tabitha  if  she  was 
coming  home.     Oh,  sir,  what  had  I  better  do?     I  feel 
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too  bewildered  lo  think.  My  poor  brain  is  in  a 
whirl." 

"You  had  better  go  to  Woking  as  you  intended,  and 
find  out  all  you  can.  I  will  go  to  Vauxhall  and  wait 
there  till  midnight  if  necessary,  to  watch  the  arrival  of 
the  Woking  trains.  If  Lisbeth  is  in  one  of  them,  I  will 
bring  her  home,  and  take  care  of  her  till  you  return." 

"Oh,  sir,  you  are  all  goodness;  but  it  seems  like  im- 
posing upon  you " 

"No,  no.  I  am  very  glad  to  be  of  use.  Evil  shall 
not  come  to  your  daughter  if  I  can  help  it." 

Arden  took  Mrs.  Berry  to  Waterloo  in  a  cab,  saw 
her  seated  in  a  second-class  carriage  for  Woking,  and 
went  in  the  same  train  to  Vauxhall,  where  he  was  pre- 
pared to  spend  some  wearisome  hours  as  best  he  might, 
with  the  help  of  the  daily  papers  and  such  luxury  as 
was  offered  by  the  general  waiting-room.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  likely  that  Lisbeth  might  soon  appear  upon 
the  scene. 

Tabitha's  telegram  liad  been  sent  at  5.50.  It  was 
now  half-past  seven;  and  there  was  a  Woking  train  due 
in  ten  minutes.  If  Lisbeth  was  on  her  way  to  the  sta- 
tion when  the  message  was  despatched,  this  was  the  time 
when  she  would  be  likely  to  arrive. 

The  train  came  slowly  in — a  long  train,  with  many 
])assengers — and  the  lengthy  business  of  ticket-collecting 
began.  There  were  few  people  on  the  platform,  and 
among  them  there  was  no  figure  bearing  the  faintest  re- 
semblance to  Konstantin  Manville.  Assured  of  this  fact, 
Arden  walked  slowly  past  the  carriages,  peering  into  each, 
and  less  than  halfway  from  the  end  of  the  train  he  dis- 
covered the  agitated  face  of  Lisbeth    looking   out  of  a 
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second-class  carriage.  She  was  calling  for  a  porter  to 
unlock  the  door,  and  on  its  being  opened  she  sprang  out 
hastily,  and  stood  gazing  up  and  down  the  platform  in 
a  distracted  way,  evidently  expecting  to  see  someone 
who  was  not  there.  Disappointment,  chagrin,  bewilder- 
ment, were  depicted  on  her  countenance  as  her  eyes 
roamed  up  and  down  the  distance,  and  then  a  sudden 
look  of  terror  came  into  her  face  at  sight  of  Arden. 

"Come,  Lisbeth,"  he  said  quietly,  "I'll  get  you  a  cab, 
and  see  you  safely  home." 

"Thank-you,  sir;  but  I  am  not  going  home." 

"Yes,  you  are,  Lisbeth.  I  have  promised  your  mother 
to  take  care  of  you.  She  was  sadly  distressed,  poor  soul, 
at  hearing  you  had  left  your  aunt;  but  I  knew  you  must 
mean  to  come  home." 

He  held  her  arm,  gently  but  firmly,  as  he  led  her 
towards  the  flight  of  stairs  by  which  they  had  to  leave 
the  station,  but  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  she  stopped 
suddenly,  and  cried  out — 

"My  bag,  sir!  I  left  my  bag  in  the  carriage.  I  must 
go  back  for  it." 

"No;  I'll  get  it.    Stay  here.    Don't  stir  till  I  come  back." 

He  placed  her  in  a  sheltered  angle  by  the  ticket- 
collector,  out  of  the  way  of  the  traffic.  He  looked  along 
the  hall,  from  the  door  at  one  end  to  the  door  at  the 
other.  There  was  no  Colonel  Manville  in  sight.  He 
hurried  upstairs,  and  had  just  time  to  spring  into  the 
empty  compartment  and  snatch  a  bag  from  the  rack. 
The  train  was  moving  as  he  left  it,  and  as  the  engine 
steamed  out  he  heard  a  loud  cry  from  the  porters  at  the 
London  end  of  the  station,  and  saw  a  tall  figure  push  its 
impetuous  way  through  the  crowd  waiting  on  the  platform. 
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"What's  the  matter?"  he  asked  an  inspector,  as  he 
hurried  towards  the  staircase. 

"Man  crossed  the  hne  from  the  down  platform,  sir, 
close  in  front  of  the  engine.  I  thought  he  was  done  for. 
He  only  just  cleared  it,  jumped  onto  the  platform,  and 
ran  this  way  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  just  this  instant." 

Arden  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  before  the  man 
had  left  off  talking.  The  ticket-collector  was  in  his  place; 
but  the  angle  behind  him  was  empty.    Lisbeth  was  gone. 

"What  has  become  of  the  lady  I  left  here  just  now?" 
Arden  asked. 

"Gone  away  this  minute,  sir,  with  a  tall  man.  I 
think  they  went  to  look  for  a  cab." 

Arden  hurried  to  the  door.  A  hansom  was  driving 
rapidly  towards  Vauxhall  Bridge,  and  there  was  no  other 
cab  in  sight.  Arden  followed  across  the  bridge  at  a 
run,  and  met  an  empty  hansom  just  as  he  was  losing 
sight  of  the  cab  he  was  i)ursuing.  He  had  scarcely 
breath  enough  to  tell  the  driver  to  give  chase,  as  he 
sprang  into  the  vehicle. 

"A  sovereign  if  you  overtake  that  cab,"  he  gasped, 
pointing  to  the  vanishing  hansom. 

The  man  swung  his  horse  round,  and  started  at  a 
gallop,  the  cab  swaying  from  side  to  side.  He  contrived 
to  keep  the  hansom  in  sight  for  the  next  five  or  six 
minutes,  but  by  that  time  his  horse  flagged.  The  pace 
was  beyond  him. 

"They've  got  too  much  of  a  start,  sir,"  the  man  said, 
lifting  the  shutter.  "It  can't  be  done.  Shall  I  drive  to 
Victoria?     They're  going  that  way." 

"Yes,  yes,  to  Victoria,  South  Eastern  platform,  as  fast 
as  you  can  go." 
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The  continental  express  was  on  the  point  of  starting 
as  Arden  went  onto  the  platform,  doors  banging,  station- 
master  and  inspectors  on  the  qui  vive.  He  had  just  time 
to  run  half  the  length  of  the  train  before  the  first  slow 
solemn  beats  of  the  locomotive  carried  the  mass  of  eager 
humanity  out  into  the  darkness  of  the  night;  and  in  that 
short  span,  breathless,  desperate  at  his  defeat,  he  saw 
Lisbeth's  pale  face  looking  out  of  an  open  window,  with 
Manville  standing  in  the  shadow  behind  her,  the  tall  form 
leaning  forward  over  her  shoulder,  the  falcon  eyes  search- 
ing the  crowd  on  the  platform. 

She  was  gone;  the  power  of  evil  had  been  stronger 
than  the  power  of  good.  And  Arden  had  to  face  the 
unhappy  mother,  when  she  came  back  after  her  useless 
journey,  and  to  tell  her  that  her  child  was  lost. 

He  went  straight  to  Scotland  Yard,  obtained  the  ad- 
dress of  a  certain  Mr.  George  Jackman,  a  retired  member 
of  the  Criminal  Investigation  Force,  now  practising  the 
subtle  arts  of  private  inquiiy,  and  put  the  case  in  his 
hands,  giving  a  minute  description  of  the  girl,  together 
with  the  name,  position,  and  personal  characteristics  of 
the  man  she  was  travelling  with. 

"I  have  heard  something  of  Colonel  Manville  in 
Paris,  where  he's  better  known  than  in  London,"  said 
the  detective.  "I'm  afraid  there's  not  much  chance  of 
getting  the  better  of  him.  Do  you  want  him  to  marry 
the  young  lady,  or  do  you  want  to  get  her  away  from  him?" 

"I  want  to  get  her  away  from  him.  The  idea  of 
marriage  is  hopeless,  and  would  mean  misery  for  her  if 
it  were  possible.  I  want  you  to  follow  them  to  Paris,  or 
farther,  if  they  go  beyond  Paris.  I  would  hunt  them 
down  myself,  if  I  knew  how.    It  isn't  a  question  of  spar- 
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ing  myself  trouble.  But  you  have  the  art  of  trapping  a 
fugitive " 

"I've  run  down  a  good  many,  sir.  I'll  do  what  I 
can  in  this  case.  I've  friends  in  Paris — and  at  Marseilles 
— friends  in  the  Police.  Do  you  want  me  to  start  by 
the  morning  train?" 

"By  the  very  first  train  that  will  carry  you." 

"Good." 

Arden  gave  him  two  five-pound  notes,  which  were 
all  the  ready  money  he  had  about  him,  and  offered  to 
send  further  funds  to  any  address  the  detective  might 
give  him. 

The  man  wrote  an  address  on  the  back  of  his  card: 
"Chez  M.  Davout,  Rue  Matamore,  37  bis." 

"Telegraph  to  me  immediately  if  you  find  the  girl; 
and  don't  let  her  out  of  your  sight  till  I  am  on  the  spot 
to  look  after  her,"  Arden  said. 

It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  when  he  left  Mr.  Jackman's 
office,  and  went  back  to  Jermyn  Street,  heavy  at  heart, 
to  tell  the  wretched  mother  that  the  worst  had  happened. 
The  cherished  only  child,  the  joy  and  pride  of  lowly 
hearts,  so  carefully  reared  amidst  humble  surroundings, 
so  fondly  loved,  had  gone  the  way  that  leads  to  perdi- 
tion. And  he  knew  that  Mrs.  Berry  was  a  religious 
woman,  a  follower  of  severe  evangelical  pastors,  with 
something  of  the  old  Puritan  temper,  and  that  for  her 
sin  was  sin,  and  perdition  here  meant  perdition  here- 
after. She  had  no  wide  modern  ideas,  no  philosophical 
acceptance  of  humanity's  weaknesses  and  errors,  no  be- 
lief in  the  indulgent  theory  that  circumstances  alter  cases 
and  excuse  sins.  To  keep  her  daughter  spotless  from 
the  world  had  been  the  fervent  prayer  of  her  life. 
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Arden  knew  this,  and  he  had  to  tell  her  that  her 
daughter  had  cast  in  her  lot  with  the  reprobates,  a  de- 
liberate sinner. 

He  urged  every  argument  that  made  for  consolation; 
but  the  case  admitted  of  little  comfort. 

"I  will  do  all  that  can  be  done  for  her,"  he  said. 
"If  it  is  possible  to  save  her,  and  bring  her  back  to  you, 
I  will  do  it." 

"Oh,  sir,  you  have  been  very  good.  I  know  you 
will  do  what  you  can.  But  my  girl  is  lost.  If  she  comes 
back  to  me,  she  will  seem  like  a  stranger.  I  can  never 
be  proud  of  her  again.  I  can  never  look  in  her  face 
without  feeling  ashamed.  I  shall  feel  the  shame,  if  she 
doesn't." 

"She  will  feel  it,  you  may  be  sure.  If  she  comes 
back  to  you,  she  will  come  in  sorrow  and  penitence. 
She  will  have  nothing  left  her  in  this  life  except  your 
pity  and  your  love." 

"Oh,  sir,  I  don't  know.  She  was  like  a  stranger  to 
me  that  last  day  when  I  took  her  to  her  aunt's  cottage. 
And  she  has  been  false  and  deceitful — she  that  never 
told  me  a  falsehood  in  her  life  till  this  misery  came  upon 
us.  That  man  has  been  seen  near  the  house  late  at 
night,  and  she  has  crept  downstairs  and  gone  out  in  the 
road  to  meet  him  when  her  aunt  was  in  bed.  The  ser- 
vant heard  her,  and  looked  out  of  the  attic  window  and 
saw  her  walking  with  him.  She  only  told  her  mistress 
this  evening,  after  Lisbeth  had  gone.  It  happened  three 
or  four  times  in  the  dark  nights  last  month.  And  then 
the  girl  saw  and  heard  nothing  more.  And  she  wouldn't 
tell,  because  she  was  fond  of  Lisbeth." 

"She  ought  to  have  spoken." 
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"Yes,  of  course  she  ought.  She  might  have  saved 
my  darhng  if  she  had  told  her  mistress  what  was  going 
on.  But  she  is  a  silly  feather-headed  girl,  and  she  could 
do  nothing  but  cry  and  say  that  Lisbeth  was  always  kind 
to  her." 

"Were  any  letters  found?" 

"Not  a  line.  My  sister-in-law  had  searched  the  house 
before  I  got  there,  though  she  ought  not  to  have  left  her 
bed,  poor  thing,  with  her  asthma.  Oh,  sir,  if  you  could 
have  travelled  to  Dover  in  the  train  with  them — if  you 
could  have  snatched  her  out  of  his  arms!" 

"Two  minutes  earlier  and  I  would  have  made  the 
attempt;  but  luck  was  against  me.  I  was  too  late.  If 
I  had  not  been  fool  enough  to  go  back  for  that  wretched 
bag,"  added  Arden,  with  a  vindictive  glance  at  the  mo- 
rocco travelling-bag,  which  he  had  brought  home — a 
birthday  present  to  Lisbeth  from  the  indulgent  mother, 
"she  couldn't  have  given  me  the  slip." 

"It  was  very  unfortunate,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Berry,  in  a 
voice  broken  by  sobs. 

She  had  never  ceased  crying  throughout  their  con- 
versation, and  Arden  knew  that  in  the  long  watches  of 
the  night  the  mother's  broken-hearted  crying  would  go 
on;  but  that  soon  after  daybreak  to-morrow  she  would 
be  on  foot,  looking  after  her  servants,  and  slaving  for 
lier  lodgers,  and  carrying  her  silent  grief  about  with  her 
wherever  she  moved;  and  he  was  intensely  sorry  for  this 
patient  sorrow  for  which  comfort  or  hope  seemed  im- 
possible. 

Lady  Mary  Selby  was  at  her  villa  on  the  Riviera. 
Arden  had  not  seen  her  since  her  dinner-party  for  the 
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famous  novelist,  as  she  left  London  for  the  South  the 
next  day.  She  was  brilliant  and  full  of  clever  talk  at 
the  head  of  the  dinner-table,  airing  the  Parisian  French 
of  which  she  was  so  proud,  with  the  novelist  on  her 
right  hand;  but  her  brother  could  see  the  shadow  behind 
the  brightness — a  shade  of  discontent,  weariness,  satiety, 
the  signs  of  an  empty  heart  and  a  disappointed  life. 

Her  husband,  who  was  inordinately  proud  of  her, 
saw  only  the  shining  surface. 

"My  wife  is  always  at  her  best  when  she  has  literary 
swells  about  her.  She  adores  men  of  genius,  and  she 
can  talk  to  them  on  their  own  level,"  he  told  his  friends, 
pleased  with  his  wife,  his  house,  his  wines,  and  every- 
thing that  was  his. 

Mary  was  at  Cannes,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be 
learnt  from  her.  De  Courcy  Smythe  had  left  London. 
Arden  had  failed  in  obtaining  further  details  of  Colonel 
Manville's  life  or  character  from  any  of  his  friends. 
Several  people  knew  something  about  him;  but  the 
something  was  always  the  same  outside  knowledge  that 
he  had  obtained  from  Smythe.  Manville  had  not  been 
seen  about  town  during  the  winter.  He  was  a  cosmo- 
politan, and  loved  the  sun.  He  might  be  in  Rome, 
Naples,  Constantinople,  or  Egypt. 

For  ten  days  the  daily  report  from  Jackman  told  only 
of  failure.  He  had  employed  the  Parisian  police,  and 
had  followed  up  every  possible  clue,  but  without  result, 
though  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  Colonel  Manville 
was  in  Paris.  But  on  the  eleventh  day  there  came  a 
letter  of  more  significance. 

"I  have  at  last  succeeded  in  meeting  Colonel  Man- 
ville, after  keeping  a  close  watch  upon  the  club  of  which 
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I  discovered  him  to  be  a  member.  It  is  the  fastest  dub 
in  Paris,  notorious  for  high  play,  and  rows  and  scandals 
of  all  kinds.  Some  of  the  worst  duels  of  the  last  ten 
years  have  been  the  result  of  quarrels  in  the  card-room; 
and  the  club  has  the  worst  possible  reputation  with  the 
police,  though  most  of  the  swells  belong  to  it,  and  every- 
thing about  the  establishment  is  the  tip-top  of  fashion 
and  luxury. 

"Colonel  Manville  drove  to  the  club  at  three  o'clock 
yesterday  afternoon,  and  did  not  leave  till  two  this 
morning.  I  was  in  a  cafe  within  sight  of  the  door  till 
midnight,  and  in  the  street  afterwards.  I  followed  him 
to  a  house  in  the  Rue  Royale,  where  he  has  rooms  on 
the  second  floor,  and  where  I  have  contrived  to  get  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  concierge.  Manville  has  been 
living  in  this  house  off  and  on  during  the  winter — some- 
times going  away  for  as  much  as  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  but  making  Paris  his  headquarters.  I  believe  the 
porter's  statements  may  be  relied  upon.  He  told  me 
that  Colonel  Manville  had  only  returned  to  his  rooms  the 
day  before  yesterday,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  a 
fortnight.  Whether  he  was  in  some  other  quarter  of 
Paris  between  the  night  when  you  saw  him  in  the  con- 
tinental express  and  his  return  to  his  lodgings,  or  whether 
he  has  been  farther  south  with  the  young  lady,  and 
where  she  is  living  now,  I  have  still  to  discover.  Having 
found  him,  I  feel  hopeful  of  the  result." 

Three  days  later  there  came  a  telegram — 

"Lady   found.       Will    meet    the    train    arriving   to* 
morrow  morning,   Gare  du  Nord." 
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Within  tliree  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  detective's 
telegram,  Walter  Arden  was  on  his  way  to  Paris.  He 
told  Mrs.  Berry  that  her  daughter  was  found,  and  begged 
her  to  hope  for  the  best.  The  unhappy  mother  wanted 
to  go  with  him,  or  at  least  to  follow  him  next  morning; 
but  he  succeeded  in  convincing  her  that  it  was  best  for 
him  to  be  alone,  and  free  to  act  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  hour  might  require.  There  might  be  difficulties 
in  the  way  which  would  be  increased  by  a  woman's 
presence. 

"If  it  is  in  me  to  do  this  thing,  I  will  bring  her 
back  to  you,"  he  said,  with  intense  earnestness.  "All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  open  your  arms  to  her,  and  to  for- 
give. And  in  God's  own  time  you  may  both  be  able  to 
forget." 

"Oh,  sir,  I  can  never  do  that!  I  can  never  forget 
what  she  was  to  her  father  and  me,  and  how  proud  we 
were  of  her.  She  has  humbled  me  to  the  dust  for  the 
rest  of  my  life — unless — unless  he  would  marry  her  and 
make  a  lady  of  her." 

"My  poor  friend,  he  won't  do  that.  And  if  he 
would,  she  might  be  a  miserable  woman  for  the  rest  of 
her  life." 

"But  she  would  be  an  honest  woman.  We  shouldn't 
be  ashamed  to  look  in  each  other's  faces,  as  we  shall  be 
if  she  comes  home  a  ruined  girl." 
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The  poor  creature  broke  into  a  flood  of  tears.  She 
]iad  borne  up  bravely  in  her  daily  drudgery  since  the 
night  of  the  elopement,  but  the  thought  of  the  return 
crushed  her. 

Mr.  Jackman  was  waiting  in  the  stony  greyness  of 
tlie  terminus,  the  grey  light  of  a  bleak  March  morning. 
The  traveller  had  only  a  Gladstone  bag  and  a  hat-box, 
which  had  been  passed  through  the  customs  at  Calais. 
He  and  Jackman  were  sitting  side  by  side  in  a  coupe 
driving  towards  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  five  minutes  after  the 
arrival  of  the  train. 

"I'm  very  glad  you've  come,  sir.  It's  the  only 
chance." 

"Where  is  she?" 

"In  a  respectable  hotel  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river." 

"Alone?" 

"No.    She  has  a  nurse  with  her — a  Sister  of  Charity." 

"And  where  is  Manville?  How  did  you  get  her 
away  from  him?" 

"There  was  no  difficulty  about  that.  He  has  cast 
her  off,  I  suppose." 

"Cast  her  off — in  Paris — a  helpless  girl?  What  an 
incarnate  fiend!" 

"I  believe  that's  about  the  size  of  it,  sir." 

"You  suppose! — you  believe!  But  you  must  know 
what  he  has  done." 

"No,  I  don't,  sir.  No  more  will  you  for  some  time 
to  come.  The  poor  young  lady  is  off  her  head.  She 
won't  be  able  to  give  much  of  an  account  of  herself. 
It's  a  sad  story." 

The  Conflict.    I.  5 
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"Where  did  yon  find  her?" 

"On  the  qnay,  by  the  flower-market,  in  the  midst  of 
a  crowd,  about  this  time  yesterday  morning,  when  I  was 
starting  for  my  day's  business  in  the  Rue  Royale.  My 
diggings  are  on  that  side  of  the  river,  in  the  Rue  Mata- 
more,  near  the  boul.  Mich,  as  they  call  it — the  students' 
boulevard,  you  know,  sir." 

"Yes,  yes;  I  know." 

"There  was  a  crowd  of  flower-girls  and  bargemen,  and 
a  rag-picker  or  two,  and  I  found  that  one  of  the  barge- 
men had  just  picked  a  girl  out  of  the  river.  She  had 
thrown  herself  from  the  bridge  i-ight  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream;  and  the  man  had  been  precious  quick 
jumping  off  his  barge,  or  he  would  not  have  saved  her. 
She  was  lying  on  the  ground,  with  her  head  in  a  woman's 
lap;  and  directly  I  saw  the  long  red  hair  and  the  small 
pale  face,  I  knew  she  was  the  girl  that  was  wanted. 
She  was  very  bad,  but  she  had  been  got  out  of  the 
water  in  time.  We  carried  her  into  a  chemist's  shop  on 
the  quay,  and  a  doctor  came  and  looked  after  her,  and 
presently  she  was  able  to  speak,  and  said  a  few  words 
in  a  rambling  light-headed  way;  and  when  I  heard  her 
talk  English,  I  was  all  the  more  sure  of  her. 

"'It's  all  right,  Miss  Lisbeth,'  I  said,  not  wanting  to 
give  away  her  surname ;  and  she  started  at  the  sound  of 
her  name,  and  looked  at  me  with  a  ray  of  sense  in  her 
eyes.  The  doctor  saw  that  I  knew  her  name,  and  sup- 
posed that  I  was  a  friend;  so  he  made  no  difficulty 
about  my  taking  charge  of  her,  especially  as  I  asked  him 
to  recommend  a  quiet  hotel  where  I  could  take  her,  and 
to  find  me  a  hospital-nurse  to  look  after  her.  He  said 
that  she  was  very  bad,  and  would  need  a  great  deal  of 
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rare.  Tie  thought  she  must  have  been  in  a  bad  way 
l)efore  she  threw  herself  into  the  river,  for,  considering 
how  short  a  time  she  had  been  in  the  water,  the  shock 
and  the  immersion  were  not  enough  to  account  for  her 
state.  He  asked  me  if  she  was  right  in  her  mind,  and 
I  told  him  that,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  she  was  in 
possession  of  her  reason  when  she  left  I^ondon,  a  fort- 
night ago." 

"She  was  mad  enough  to  rush  headlong  to  destruc- 
tion," said  Arden,  gloomily. 

"The  doctor  said  she  must  have  gone  through  some 
terrible  experience  in  the  meantime  to  account  for  her 
])resent  condition.  We  put  her  in  a  cab  and  took  her 
to  the  hotel  he  recommended,  where  I  was  able  to  get 
a  couple  of  rooms  on  the  third  floor,  looking  into  a 
courtyard,  and  very  quiet;  and  then  the  doctor  went  off 
to  get  a  nurse.  He  is  a  young  man,  but  he  seems  to 
know  what  he  is  about.  He  looks  poor,  and  practises 
in  a  poor  quarter;  but  I  think  he  is  the  right  sort  of 
man  for  the  case,  in  the  interests  of  the  young  lady  and 
her  friends." 

"Have  you  seen  her  since  yesterday  morning?" 
Arden  asked. 

"I  saw  her  late  last  night.  There  was  no  chitnge. 
She  had  taken  no  food,  and  had  had  no  sleep,  and  had 
been  talking  in  a  wild  way,  the  nursing-sister  said." 

"You  are  sure  she  is  Lisbeth  Berry?" 

"I  don't  think  there's  room  for  doubt.  She  agrees 
in  every  particular  with  the  description  I  wrote  down 
from  your  dictation,  and  I  found  a  handkerchief  marked 
L.B." 

"Had  she  any  money  about  her?" 

5* 
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"Half  a  sovereign  and  a  little  English  silver,  in  a 
netted  silk  purse." 

"Ought  I  to  send  for  her  mother?" 

"You  may  think  yourself  bound  to  do  so  if  she 
doesn't  get  better  soon;  but  in  her  present  condition 
there  wouldn't  be  much  use  in  the  mother  coming,  and 
it  would  be  very  painful  for  her.  I'm  afraid  the  doctor 
thinks  the  girl  may  end  her  days  in  a  lunatic  asylum." 

"God  grant  he  may  be  mistaken.  And  how  is  Man- 
ville  to  be  brought  to  answer  for  his  crime?  What  can 
the  law  do  to  him?" 

"I'm  afraid  the  law  can't  touch  him.  I  think  you 
said  that  Miss  Berry  is  nineteen  years  of  age," 

"She  was  nineteen  on  the  tenth  of  January." 

"Then  she  is  of  an  age  to  answer  for  her  own 
actions,  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  It  is  not  a  case  of  ab- 
duction." 

"And  he  might  tempt  her  away  from  her  home,  slay 
her  soul  and  body,  reduce  her  to  madness,  and  throw 
her  out  in  the  streets  of  a  foreign  city — a  girl  who  had 
never  left  her  mother's  care,  till  this  wretch  lured  her 
away — and  there  is  nothing  in  all  that  sum  of  infamy 
for  which  he  can  be  made  answerable  to  the  law?" 

"No;  when  a  woman  makes  up  her  mind  to  run 
away  with  a  man,  it  is  the  fortune  of  war.  He  may 
treat  her  as  vilely  as  he  pleases.  She  has  no  resource 
except  to  leave  him;  for  the  streets  or  the  river,  if  she 
has  nowhere  else  to  go.  It  is  to  this  young  woman's 
credit  that  she  chose  the  river." 

"She  was  a  pure-minded  girl,  innocent  as  a  child, 
before  that  devil  hunted  her  down." 

They  had  crossed  the  Seine,  had  driven  by  the  quay 
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and  the  Rue  des  Saints  P^res,  and  were  now  in  a  quiet 
street  within  the  shadow  of  St.  Sulpice,  where  the  cab 
stopped  in  front  of  the  Hotel  Loyola,  an  old-fashioned 
house,  without  any  of  the  flashy  splendours  of  the 
modern  hotel.  Jackman  led  the  way  through  a  square 
hall,  with  windows  opening  on  a  courtyard,  up  a  circular 
staircase  to  the  third  floor,  where  he  knocked  at  a  door 
in  a  narrow  corridor.  All  was  curiously  sombre  and 
(juiet;  and  they  had  come  so  far  without  seeing  any  sign 
of  life. 

" Enlrez,"  said  a  voice;  and  they  went  into  a  small 
low-ceiled  room,  furnished  as  a  salon,  but  with  a  bed  in 
an  alcove.  A  nursing-sister,  in  black  robe  and  hood, 
was  standing  on  the  threshold  of  an  inner  room  as  they 
entered;  and  Arden  heard  a  low,  piteous  murmuring  in 
a  voice  that  he  knew  for  Lisbeth's,  a  murmuring  that 
was  like  a  moan  of  pain. 

"No  better,  sister?"  asked  Jackman. 

"Helas,  no,  monsieur.  She  has  not  closed  an  eye 
all  the  night,  and  I  have  had  to  feed  her  by  force,  poor 
thing!  She  would  take  nothing  of  her  free  will.  And 
she  is  so  wasted  for  want  of  nourishment.  It  is  pitiful 
to  see  her." 

The  change  was  pitiful  indeed  to  the  eyes  of  Walter 
Arden,  when  he  stood  at  the  bedside  and  looked  at  the 
spectral  face  on  the  pillow,  the  wild  wide-open  eyes,  with 
a  look  of  unspeakable  horror  in  them.  Could  this  wasted 
wreck  of  womanhood  be  Lisbeth,  the  girl  who  had  looked 
at  him  in  the  autumn  starlight  with  eyes  aflame,  defying 
him,  strong  in  her  love  for  the  wretch  who  was  to  be  her 
destroyer? 

Words  of  unreason  came  from  the  white  lips,  incon- 
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secutive  fragments  of  speech,  and  whatever  scrap  of 
meaning  it  was  possible  to  extract  from  that  delirious 
babble  was  significant  of  horror  and  loathing. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  detective,  when  Arden  went 
back  to  him  in  the  outer  room,  "I  suppose  there  has 
been  no  mistake.     This  is  the  person  you  want." 

"Yes — this  is  my  landlady's  daughter.  A  sad  sight 
for  the  mother,  if  I  send  for  her;  and  yet  I  think  she 
ought  to  come — and  without  delay." 

"You  are  the  best  judge  of  that,  sir.  I  should  give 
the  young  lady  a  few  days  first.  She  may  come  round 
a  bit  with  good  nursing.  And  now,  I  suppose  you  have 
no  further  need  for  my  services?" 

"Yes,  I  have — great  need.  You  say  you  know  Paris 
well?" 

"Yes,  I  know  Paris — the  best  and  the  worst  of  it." 

"Good.  Then  I  want  you  to  find  out  where  this 
girl  has  been — how  she  has  been  treated — what  cruelty 
has  brought  her  to  the  state  in  which  you  found  her." 

"Very  well,  sir.  I'll  do  my  best.  Give  me  forty- 
eight  hours.  I'll  meet  you  here,  the  day  after  to-morrow 
— at  twelve  o'clock." 

"That  will  do." 

Arden  sat  by  Lisbeth's  bed  for  an  hour,  while  the 
sister  went  about  her  work,  making  beef- tea  and  lemonade, 
dusting  the  furniture,  in  the  silence  and  gloom  of  rooms 
looking  into  a  stony  well,  three  stories  deep,  where  shut- 
tered or  curtained  windows  stared  across  at  each  other. 

"This  hotel  seems  quite  empty,"  he  said,  wondering 
at  the  stillness. 

"No,  monsieur,  the  hotel  is  full  of  people;  but  they 
are  mostly  priests  from  the  provinces,  who  have  business 
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out  of  doors  all  day,  and  who  come  in  and  out  very 
quietly.  It  is  a  most  respectable  hotel,  and  all  the  best 
of  the  provincial  clergy  come  here." 

The  doctor  came  while  Arden  was  sitting  there.  He 
was  intelligent  and  sympathetic,  and  Arden  told  him  of 
his  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  mother  ought  to  be 
summoned  to  the  girl's  bedside.  He  explained  her  posi- 
tion, and  what  an  upheaval  it  would  be  for  her  to  leave 
London,  a  woman  whose  living  depended  upon  strict  at- 
tention to  her  household,  and  who  had  never  been  out 
of  England. 

"My  hope  is  that  I  may  be  able  to  take  her  daughter 
back  to  London  in  a  few  days,  with  the  help  of  an 
English  nurse,  whom  I  can  bring  here  at  twenty-four 
hours'  notice,"  Arden  said. 

The  doctor  approved  of  the  idea,  if  his  patient  ral- 
lied, and  if  the  brain-trouble  could  be  cured. 

It  might  not  be  so  serious  as  he  had  feared  yester- 
day, and  might  pass  with  the  slight  amount  of  fever 
which  he  still  found;  but  the  fever  was  not  enough  to 
account  for  the  brain-trouble,  which  he  believed  to  be 
the  result  of  a  mental  shock. 

Arden  urged  him  to  call  in  a  specialist;  and  it  was 
arranged  that  one  of  the  cleverest  mental  doctors  in  Paris 
should  see  Lisbeth  in  the  course  of  that  evening.  Mean- 
while, Arden  would  telegraph  to  London  for  a  nurse, 
and  would  write  to  Mrs.  Berr}'. 

He  told  her  that  her  daughter  was  very  ill,  but  in 
no  danger;  that  she  was  in  comfortable  lodgings,  in  the 
hotel  where  he  himself  was  staying,  and  in  charge  of  an 
excellent  nurse;  that  he  was  sending  to  London  for  an 
English    nurse   to   travel    with   her;    and  that  he  would 
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bring  her  to  Jermyn  Street  directly  she  was  well  enough 
to  be  moved.  He  kept  nothing  from  the  anxious  mother, 
except  the  terrible  fact  of  the  wandering  brain,  which 
was  the  worst  feature  of  the  case. 

Would  that  distraught  brain  ever  recover  the  light 
of  reason?  That  was  the  question  he  asked  himself 
later  in  the  day,  when,  having  written  his  letter  and  tele- 
grams, and  engaged  a  room  on  the  first  floor  of  the  hotel, 
he  sat  in  the  shadow  and  stillness  of  the  sick-room,  while 
the  good  sister,  who  had  been  on  guard  for  a  day  and 
a  night,  slept  peacefully  on  the  bed  in  the  salon.  He 
had  promised  her  that  he  would  not  leave  her  patient 
till  she  came  to  relieve  guard,  and  had  told  her  that  be- 
fore to-morrow  evening  there  would  be  another  nurse  to 
share  her  duties,  a  trained  nurse  from  a  London  insti- 
tution. 

"Not  a  religieuse?"  she  asked  wonderingly. 

"No.  Our  nurses  are  women  of  business;  but  they 
are  good  women  all  the  same." 

The  patient  had  been  quieter  during  the  afternoon, 
and  had  slept  a  little.  It  had  been  an  intense  relief  to 
the  watcher  when  the  white  lips  ceased  to  murmur 
strange  senseless  words,  and  when  the  eyelids  had 
drooped  over  the  wild  stare  of  eyes  that  had  not  once 
looked  at  him  with  recognition,  though  he  had  called 
her  by  her  name  in  low  and  earnest  tones,  and  had 
spoken  to  her  of  her  mother,  trying  by  the  intensity  of 
sympathetic  feeling  to  penetrate  the  mist  that  clouded 
her  brain.  He  had  elicited  no  ray  of  reason.  The  wild 
babble,  or  the  dull  moaning  as  of  a  soul  in  pain,  had 
gone  on  till  that  blessed  relief  of  slumber  stole  over  her, 
sheer   exhaustion   of  brain    and   body,   no  doubt.     She 
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awoke  with  a  convulsive  start  and  a  shriek,  and  looked 
wildly  round  her,  beating  the  air  in  a  frenzy  of  terror. 

"Devils,  devils,  devils!"  she  cried;  "they  are  all  devils 
— laughing  devils,  singing  devils,  dancing  devils,  dancing 
and  drinking!  Oh,  the  wine,  the  wine,  the  loathsome 
wine!  look  at  it,  running  over  them,  drowning  them;  and 
they  go  on  laughing.  Their  horrible  eyes,  their  horrible 
Hashing  teeth- — how  they  shine  and  sparkle!  grinning 
devils,  grinning  at  me — grinning  at  the  lost  wretch  they 
have  murdered." 

Then,  after  an  inten'al,  in  which  she  fell  back  ex- 
hausted, beating  the  air  with  her  wild  hands,  as  if  she 
were  beating  off  some  horrible  assailant,  her  voice  rang 
out  again,  loud  and  shrill,  no  longer  the  muffled,  incon- 
secutive babble  of  the  pale  tremulous  lips. 

"Take  me  away  from  them!  Have  mercy  upon  me! 
You  are  the  Prince  of  Devils;  take  me  out  of  this  hell! 
Take  me  out  of  the  pit  of  death !  Cruel,  cruel,  cruel ! 
You  have  killed  my  soul.  I  thought  love  was  heaven. 
Oh,  I  loved  you,  I  loved  you!  I  gave  my  soul  for  your 
love;  and  now  I  know  that  love  is  hell.  Why  didn't  they 
tell  me?  Why  didn't  they  warn  me,  years  ago  when  I 
was  a  child  ?  I  would  never  have  listened  to  those  sweet, 
sweet  words — never  have  belie\ed — if  I  had  known  that 
devils  could  speak  with  the  voice  of  angels,  and  lure  me 
into  the  pit  of  hell !  Not  one  glimpse  of  heaven — not 
one  hour  of  happiness;  only  the  fiery  pit  of  hell — flames 
that  burn  the  soul,  and  the  worm  that  never  dies — the 
worm  that  is  eating  my  heart." 

Over  and  over  again  he  heard  the  same  wild  thoughts, 
sometimes  in  the  same  words,  sometimes  with  a  frantic 
eloquence  that  startled  him.   The  girl's  evangelical  train- 
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ing  revealed  itself  in  her  hour  of  madness — a  brain 
steeped  in  the  language  of  the  Psalmist  and  the  Hebrew 
Prophets,  the  exalted  phrases,  the  grand  words,  the  poe- 
tical images  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  fierce  reprobation 
of  sin,  the  self-abasement  of  the  sinner,  conscious  of  his 
fall.  "Out  of  the  depths  have  I  cried  to  Thee!"  said 
the  wretched  girl.  "My  sins  are  as  scarlet.  I  have  gone 
down  into  hell.  I  have  kept  company  with  devils.  I 
am  steeped  to  the  lips  in  their  impieties.  I  am  not  fit 
to  see  the  sunshine  or  the  light  of  God's  day.  In  the 
great  Day  of  Judgment,  when  the  last  trumpet  sounds, 
I  shall  be  lying  in  a  loathsome  heap  with  the  daughters 
of  sin,  and  my  soul  will  go  down  to  the  everlasting  hell." 

Her  frenzied  raving  had  not  ceased  when  the  two 
doctors  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Arden  left  them  with 
the  patient,  and  retired  to  the  little  salon,  where  the 
wearied  nurse  was  sleeping  soundly  in  the  darkness  of 
the  curtained  alcove.  They  were  nearly  half  an  hour 
in  the  sick-room,  and  both  looked  very  grave  as  they 
came  out. 

The  speciahst  told  Arden  that  there  was  every  indica- 
tion of  a  permanent  loss  of  reason.  It  was  a  case  of 
that  delirium  without  fever  which  means  madness.  Of 
course  there  was  the  possibility  of  cure.  There  are  no 
cases  more  difficult  than  mental  cases  to  pronounce  upon 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Having  heard  the  circum- 
stances of  the  patient.  Dr.  Veron  was  of  opinion  that  she 
ought  to  be  taken  back  to  England  and  to  her  mother's 
care  as  soon  as  she  had  recovered  her  bodily  health  suf- 
ficiently to  bear  the  journey.  It  was  not  a  case  which 
he  thought  would  call  for  confinement  in  a  lunatic  asy- 
lum; as  after  this  present  violent  stage  the  patient  would 
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in  all  probability  lapse  into  an  imbecile  or  semi-imbecile 
condition. 

"What  we  have  to  hope,"  he  concluded,  "is  that  her 
state  may  not  become  melancholia,  for  that  is  one  of  the 
saddest  and  the  most  dangerous  forms  of  mental  derange- 
ment; and  in  that  case  she  might  have  to  be  placed 
under  restraint." 

"And  you  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  bring  her 
mother  here?" 

"No.  She  is  in  no  danger.  Her  strength  will  re- 
turn in  a  few  days,  with  good  feeding,  and  sleep,  which 
we  shall  bring  about,  I  hope,  without  delay.  The  mother 
is  not  wanted  here,  or  for  the  journey.  You  have  sent 
for  a  trained  nurse,  I  am  told." 

"A  nurse  is  to  cross  from  Dover  to-night." 

"And  you  have  Sister  Euphemia,  a  tower  of  strength. 
You  will  do  very  well.  It  is  a  sad  case.  The  girl  has 
been  cruelly  treated." 

"Ah,  monsieur,  you  cannot  imagine  the  depth  of  her 
fall.  She  was  brought  up  with  such  loving  care — utterly 
innocent  and  inexperienced " 

"And  she  has  been  dragged  through  the  depths  of 
hell.  There  are  worse  murders  on  this  earth  than  those 
that  are  done  with  dagger  or  poison.  There  was  a  name 
spoken  by  this  girl  in  her  ravings  which  was  like  a  fiery 
red  light  across  the  darkness — the  name  of  a  woman  of 
such  unspeakable  infamy  that  the  slightest  contact  with 
her  means  destruction.  If  this  unhappy  girl  has  been 
plunged  into  the  devil's  kingdom  where  that  woman  is 
c^ueen,  I  wonder  at  no  frantic  speech,  no  agony  of  horror 
and  remorse." 

"What  is  the  woman's  name?"    Arden  asked.     "It 
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might  serve  as  a  clue.  Believe  me,  monsieur,  I  am  not 
going  to  leave  this  girl's  wrongs  unavenged,  if  I  can  get 
at  her  destroyer  by  any  possible  means." 

"The  woman  is  known  as  La  Poulpe,  a  fitting  sobriquet 
for  a  wretch  whose  devouring  arms  have  strangled  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  men.  She  was  once  a  miracle  of 
beauty,  and  she  still  retains  some  physical  charm,  and 
I  believe  is  still  admired  by  the  fools  and  reprobates  for 
whom  the  supremacy  of  vice  is  a  kind  of  royalty.  Ask 
any  friend  of  yours  who  knows  his  Paris  what  chance 
an  innocent  English  girl  would  have  if  once  she  fell  into 
the  power  of  La  Poulpe." 

The  physician  took  his  fee,  promised  to  see  the  pa- 
tient after  four  days,  by  which  time  he  believed  she  would 
be  in  a  fit  state  to  travel,  and  the  two  doctors  departed. 

Sister  Euphemia  slept  till  eleven  o'clock,  when  she 
awoke,  refreshed  and  ready  for  the  night's  w^atch.  Lis- 
beth  had  been  sleeping  for  the  last  hour,  the  result  of  a 
mild  narcotic  which  the  physician  had  sent  from  the 
nearest  pharmacy.  Arden  went  downstairs,  and  ate  his 
supper  at  a  table  in  the  corner  of  the  comfortable  re- 
staurant, where  two  jovial  priests  were  chirruping  over  a 
bottle  of  Pomard  at  another  table.  It  was  the  first  sub- 
stantial food  he  had  taken  since  he  left  London. 

The  nurse  arrived  next  morning,  and  having  told 
her  what  was  necessary  about  the  case,  and  put  her  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  sister,  Arden  felt  that  his  respon- 
sibilities towards  Lisbeth  were  now  considerably  lessened. 
He  meant  to  see  her  three  or  four  times  a  day,  to  as- 
sure himself  that  she  was  receiving  proper  treatment, 
and  for  the  rest  he  was  free  to  go  about  Paris  and  do 
what  he  liked  with  his  life.     L^nhappily  all  delights  of 
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the  gay  city,  now  full  of  its  fashionable  inhabitants,  were 
a  dead  letter  to  him.  He  had  no  liking,  no  desire,  ex- 
cept to  bring  Konstantin  Manville  to  account  for  his 
crime  against  Lisbeth.  Amusement  on  his  own  part,  or 
interest  in  the  amusements  of  others,  was  out  of  the 
question. 

He  roamed  about  Paris  in  a  purposeless  way,  but 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  or  near  the  Rue  Royale,  and 
lunched  at  a  restaurant  opposite  the  Madeleine;  but  he 
did  not  meet  Colonel  Manville. 

Mr.  Jackman  appeared  at  the  Hotel  Loyola  with 
commendable  punctuality. 

"Well,  what  are  your  discoveries?"  Arden  asked 
eagerly,  when  he  had  taken  the  man  to  his  own  room — 
a  large  room  on  the  first  floor,  where  they  were  safe 
from  the  risk  of  interruption. 

"I  think  I've  made  out  the  history  of  the  case,  sir — 
from  the  time  when  you  saw  Miss  Berry  leave  Victoria 
to  the  time  when  I  saw  her  lying  in  her  wet  clothes  on 
the  quay;  and  it's  a  dire  bad  history.  I  don't  know  how 
much  you  know  about  Paris." 

"As  much  as  a  steady -going  Englishman  who  spends 
an  occasional  week  at  the  Hotel  Meurice  is  likely  to 
know." 

"Ah,  that  means  you  know  the  respectable  side  of 
Paris.  A  good  thing  for  you,  sir,  you  don't  know  the 
other  side.  It  may  spare  you  a  heart-ache.  There  are 
not  many  Englishmen  who  do  know  what  we  call  sub- 
terranean Paris;  but  in  my  calling  we  have  to  know 
these  things.  Half  our  lives  is  spent  burrowing  under- 
ground, groping  along  the  dark  passages  where  vice 
hides  and  riots,  out  of  ken  and  out  of  reach  of  the  police 
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—  places  where  no  police-officer's  life  is  worth  five 
minutes'  purchase.  That  poor  young  woman  has  been 
underground,  sir.  If  you  knew  the  kind  of  gutter  she 
has  been  dragged  through,  you  wouldn't  wonder  that 
she  tried  to  drown  herself,  and  that  her  reason  has 
given  way." 

Jackman  spoke  with  a  suppressed  vehemence  that 
showed  strong  feeling. 

"I've  a  daughter  about  her  age,  sir,"  he  said,  as  if 
in  apology  for  his  unprofessional  emotion — "a  daughter 
I've  tried  to  bring  up  without  the  knowledge  of  sin,  just 
as  you  say  Miss  Berry  has  been  reared." 

"What  motive  could  he  have  had?"  exclaimed  Arden. 
"He  was  sure  of  his  victim.     Wasn't  that  enough?" 

"No,  sir,  that  wasn't  enough.  He  wanted  to  make 
her  like  himself.  He  wanted  to  plunge  her  into  the 
pandemonium  which  is  his  only  idea  of  pleasure.  He 
has  run  the  gamut  of  ordinary  wickedness.  Nothing  less 
than  underground  Paris  would  satisfy  him — the  eccentric, 
the  diabolical,  men  and  women  who  have  educated 
themselves  in  all  the  arts  and  devices  of  hell." 

"She  has  spoken  a  name  in  her  delirium — La  Poulpe. 
I  am  told  it  is  the  iiame  of  a  monster  of  impurity." 

"La  Poulpe!  Yes,  it  was  in  that  woman's  helUsh  crew 
he  flung  the  unhappy  girl.  He  wanted  to  make  her  like 
them.  Her  simplicity  soon  palled  upon  him,  no  doubt. 
I  traced  his  movements  from  his  arrival  in  Paris  with 
Miss  Berry.  I  had  the  police  to  help  me,  you  see,  sir. 
Colonel  Manville  is  known  to  the  police,  and  they  keep 
an  eye  upon  him,  though  up  to  now  he  has  never 
dropped  into  their  net.  They  live  in  hopes.  From  them 
I   found    that   he   took   Miss   Berry   straight  to  a   small 
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house  on  the  outskirts  of  the  forest  near  Marly  le  "Roi — 
a  cut-throat  place,  with  no  neighbours  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  The  house  has  been  kept  shut  up  for  the 
last  three  years,  mostly  empty.  There  was  no  woman- 
servant,  no  one  but  his  valet,  a  Russian,  who  goes  every- 
where ^\^th  him.  Three  days  later  he  was  seen  with 
the  girl  driving  in  a  cab  on  the  Boulevard  Sebastopol, 
and  she  was  seen  aftenvards  in  the  house  where  Madame 
Loriston,  alias  La  Poulpe,  carries  on  her  orgies;  but  what 
happened  there,  or  how  long  she  stayed,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  out.  I  know  nothing  more  of  her  till  the 
morning  she  threw  herself  into  the  river." 

"And  you  say  the  laws  of  France  and  England  have 
no  penalty  for  such  a  crime  as  his?" 

"No;  she  is  a  woman,  and  a  free  agent.  If  she  had 
got  away  from  Madame  Loriston's  den  and  appealed  to 
the  police,  she  might  have  extricated  herself  sooner  from 
that  abominable  crew,  perhaps " 

"How  should  she  know  what  to  do,  a  girl  of  nine- 
teen, who  had  never  been  called  on  to  act  for  her- 
self?" 

"Ah,  there's  the  pity  of  it!  What  could  my  girl  do 
in  the  same  circumstances?  She  would  be  lost  as  this 
girl  has  been.  But  there  are  not  many  such  men  as 
Manville,  thank  God,  The  world  is  not  peopled  with 
them.  I've  a  fancy  that  sometimes  the  devil  gets  tired 
of  hell,  and  puts  himself  into  a  human  shape,  and  goes 
about  the  earth  seeking  whom  he  may  devour,  as  he  did 
in  the  time  of  Job,  If  we  believe  in  Job,  we're  bound 
to  believe  in  that  sort  of  malicious  devil." 

"And  you  think  this  Manville  is  one  of  the  devil's 
incarnations?"  said  Arden. 
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"That's  about  the  size  of  it,  sir,"  said  Jackman, 
employing  a  favourite  locution;   "at  least,  to  my  fancy." 

Arden  remembered  his  dream  of  the  hyperborean 
world  peopled  with  devils  and  witches,  a  vision  that  was 
as  vivid  and  seeming  real  in  his  mind  now  as  it  had 
been  when  he  awoke  and  heard  the  church  clock  that 
measured  the  length  of  his  slumber — so  short  a  span,  in 
which  he  had  seemed  to  live  through  ages. 

He  paid  the  detective  handsomely  for  his  labours. 
There  was  nothing  more  that  Jackman  could  do  to  help 
him.  If  retribution  were  possible,  it  must  be  the  work 
of  a  private  hand,  secret  and  unaided. 

Arden  had  written  to  Mrs.  Berry  telling  her  that  he 
would  take  her  daughter  home  as  soon  as  she  could 
bear  the  journey;  and,  the  opinion  of  the  specialist  on 
his  second  visit  being  favourable  to  removal,  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  Lisbeth  and  the  nurse  should  leave  Paris  on 
the  following  morning,  in  charge  of  Arden.  The  patient's 
bodily  strength  had  been  considerably  restored  by  sleep 
and  scientific  feeding,  and  the  wild  vehemence  of  the 
first  two  days  had  been  followed  by  a  kind  of  apathy 
which  promised  ill  for  the  future,  but  which  was  easier 
to  deal  with  in  the  present. 

It  was  sad  to  see  the  delicate  young  face,  upon 
which  time  had  cast  no  shadow  of  the  passing  years, 
robbed  of  all  beauty  by  the  loss  of  expression,  an  ivory 
mask  out  of  which  gazed  pale  unseeing  eyes,  a  drooping 
lip  that  looked  as  if  it  would  never  speak  again.  Arden 
watched  her  with  a  heavy  heart  as  he  sat  opposite  her 
in  the  railway  -  carriage  between  Paris  and  Calais.  She 
did  not  speak  once  during  the  journey,  and   submitted 
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to  the  nurse's  cares  and  attentions  with  a  stony  indiffer- 
ence, as  if  hardly  conscious  of  her  own  existence,  and 
quite  unconscious  of  the  world  around  her. 

"It's  hke  taking  home  a  corpse,"  the  nurse  said  to 
Arden,  as  they  were  nearing  London. 

He  had  prepared  Mrs.  Berry  for  the  worst,  but  had 
added  words  of  comfort  and  hope.  Indeed,  he  could 
not  resign  himself  to  consider  the  case  hopeless,  in  spite 
of  the  French  physician's  despondent  views. 

"She  lives,"  he  wrote,  "and  has  a  long  life  before 
her.  You  will  need  much  patience,  hopefulness,  and 
love;  and  I  know  that  all  the  rest  of  your  life  will  be 
given  to  her  as  freely  as  you  have  given  her  your  care 
and  your  love  in  the  years  that  are  gone.  A  mother's 
love  can  work  a  miracle  sometimes;  and  I  do  not  des- 
pair of  seeing  you  both  happy  together  in  the  days  to 
come.  All  I  would  implore  of  you  now  is  to  be  brave 
and  hopeful." 

This  letter  had  had  a  good  effect;  and  Mrs.  Berry 
received  her  daughter  with  a  sublime  gentleness  and 
patience.  She  uttered  no  word  of  surprise  or  grief.  She 
took  T^isbeth  to  the  little  parlour  where  their  two  lives 
had  moved  along  the  years  in  placid  monotony.  She 
placed  her  in  the  armchair  by  the  fireside,  and  with 
trembling  hands  arranged  the  cushion  that  supported  her 
head  and  the  light  eiderdown   coverlet  over  her  knees. 

Lisbeth  looked  at  the  room  with  a  kind  of  vacant 
wonder. 

"Have  I  ever  been  here  before?"  she  asked,  speak- 
ing for  the  first  time  since  they  left  Paris. 

"Oh,  dearest,  dearest,  it  is  your  own  parlour — with 
your  piano,  and  your  books,  and  all  the  things  you  love." 
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The  girl's  eyes  turned  slowly  towards  her  mother. 
"I  don't  know  who  you  are,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Arden,  I  didn't  think  it  would  be  as  bad 
as  this.  I  thought  she  would  know  me,  even  if  her  mind 
was  gone,"  said  Mrs.  Berry,  in  a  low  voice. 

"My  dear  soul,  you  must  have  patience.  Hope  and 
pray." 

"Pray!  Ah,  sir,  you  don't  know  how  I  have  prayed 
for  her  since  she  was  lost — the  lost  sheep — the  lost 
sheep  that  is  dearer  than  all  the  ninety  and  nine  that 
have  never  gone  astray." 
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VI. 

Arden  gave  himself  a  night's  rest  in  his  comfortable 
rooms,  among  the  books  he  loved,  and  in  the  peaceful 
atmosphere  of  familiar  things,  and  went  back  to  Paris 
next  day.  He  had  more  than  one  reason  for  returning 
without  loss  of  time.  In  a  New  York  Herald  which  he 
had  bought  at  the  station  when  he  was  leaving  Paris,  he 
had  seen  an  announcement  that  concerned  him  in  the 
fashionable  intelligence — 

"Mr.  and  Lady  Mary  Selby  are  staying  at  the  Hotel 
Bristol  after  their  winter  at  Cannes." 

Before  leaving  Paris,  Mr.  Jackman  had  introduced 
Arden  to  a  member  of  the  police,  a  man  of  the  highest 
grade,  whose  tact  and  experience  would  be  equal  to  any 
difficulty.  The  detective  had  made  this  introduction  at 
his  client's  earnest  desire,  but  reluctantly. 

"I  hope  you  don't  contemplate  bringing  Colonel  Man- 
ville  to  book  for  his  wickedness,"  Jackman  said  earnestly. 
"Take  my  word  for  it,  sir,  there's  nothing  to  be  done  in 
that  line;  and  in  any  encounter  with  him  you'd  get  the 
worst  of  it.  There's  no  net  you  can  spread  that's  strong 
enough  to  hold  a  cloven  hoof." 

Arden  had  his  views,  but  they  were  vague  at  present. 
In  any  encounter  of  that  kind  a  man's  acts  are  shaped 
by   Fate,   or   Providence,   or   the   chapter  of  accidents, 
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whichever  the  man  himself  pleases  to  call  the  hand  on 
the  tiller.  The  man  who  calls  it  Fate  is  the  most  reck- 
less; the  man  who  calls  it  Providence  is  the  strongest; 
the  brainless  man  calls  it  accident. 

He  drove  to  the  Bristol,  and  asked  for  Lady  Mary 
Selby.  Her  ladyship  had  gone  to  Saint  Germain  for  the 
day.  Had  she  gone  by  rail?  No;  she  had  ordered  a 
carriage  and  pair,  and  had  left  before  luncheon. 

He  asked  if  Mr.  Selby  was  in  the  hotel. 

No.  Mr.  Selby  had  only  stayed  one  night,  and  had 
left  for  London  by  the  morning  train. 

Did  Lady  Mary  intend  to  stay  some  time  in  Paris? 

Her  ladyship  had  engaged  the  rooms  for  a  week. 

It  was  mid-Lent;  the  boulevards  were  alive  with  a 
noisy  exuberant  crowd,  pelting  each  other  with  showers 
of  many-coloured  paper  disks,  which  covered  all  the 
women's  gowns  and  the  men's  coats  with  rainbow  spots. 
Paris  had  put  on  her  holiday  air,  and  there  was  to  be 
a  masked  ball  at  the  opera-house  in  the  evening. 

If  Colonel  Manville  was  still  in  Paris,  it  seemed  to 
Arden  that  he  would  be  likely  to  be  found  in  a 
heterogeneous  mob  of  that  kind  —  cosmopolitan,  dis- 
reputable; a  vortex  in  which  modern  vice  and  modern 
virtue  were  whirled  round,  until  distinctions  vanished, 
and  all  seemed  of  one  clay  and  one  spirit.  Avid  of 
vicious  pleasures,  of  the  violent  and  eccentric,  Manville 
would  hardly  miss  a  scene  in  which  subterranean  Paris 
came  to  the  surface,  respectable  Paris  only  looking  on, 
or  at  least  declaring  itself  only  a  spectator. 

Arden  arrived  on  the  scene  early,  while  the  trum- 
peters in  the  balcony  were  playing  a  noisy  march  from 
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the  comic  opera  which  was  at  that  time  the  dehght  of 
the  Parisian  playgoer.  Though  ordinary  evening  dress 
was  worn  by  the  majority  at  these  balls,  he  had  dis- 
guised himself  in  a  monk's  gown  and  hood  of  dark 
brown  woollen  stuff,  with  a  rope  girdle,  a  dingy  attire  in 
which  face  and  figure  were  hidden,  but  which  was  too 
common  a  disguise  to  attract  attention,  as  he  moved 
quietly  through  the  crowd  slowly  ascending  that  magni- 
ficent staircase  which  is  the  chief  glory  of  the  opera-house. 

A  brilliant  spectacle  flashed  upon  him  as  he  arrived 
at  the  first  circle.  Stalls  and  stage  had  been  converted 
into  a  level  dancing-floor,  and  the  whole  interior  had 
become  one  vast  ballroom,  where  two  bands,  at  opposite 
extremities  of  the  circle,  played  alternately,  strident, 
swinging  waltz,  or  noisy  polka,  beating  out  their  in- 
sistent rhythm,  strings  and  brasses  fortissimo,  yet  almost 
overpowered  by  the  clamour  and  roar  of  human  voices, 
the  loud  bursts  of  laughter  when  in  the  flower-battle 
between  the  women  in  the  boxes  and  the  men  in  the 
salle  a  bunch  of  daffodils  hit  the  mark  with  almost 
deadly  effect,  or  a  bouquet  of  violets  flew  over  the  heads 
of  the  crowd  and  nestled  in  the  white  plastron  of  a  gap- 
ing dandy,  or  when  a  glittering  toy,  dangled  from  the 
upper  circle  by  a  string,  tempted  some  agile  youth  to  a 
prodigious  leap,  and  was  rapidly  withdrawn  as  his  hand 
clutched  at  it. 

Ribbons  of  rainbow-hued  paper  were  being  hurled 
from  every  point  of  vantage;  downward  across  the  crowd, 
winding  themselves  about  the  swift-moving  figures  and 
clinging  to  bright  hair  and  glittering  garments;  upward 
to  the  central  chandelier,  whence  they  streamed  in  gaudy 
showers,  making  bizarre  effects  in  the  whirl  of  colour  and 
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light.  Among  the  cosmopoHtan  throng  fancy  dress  was 
the  exception;  but  the  gay  dresses  and  jewels  of  the 
women  gave  brightness  and  colour;  and  in  a  prominent 
part  of  the  vast  area  a  quadrille  was  being  performed  by 
a  company  from  one  of  the  boulevard  theatres,  whose 
elaborate  costumes  made  a  glowing  point  of  intenser  light 
where  all  was  garish  and  brilliant. 

Arden  had  been  a  gloomy  observer  of  this  vivid  scene 
for  almost  an  hour,  when  he  discovered  his  sister  in  a 
box  on  the  grand  tier,  with  two  other  women,  handsome 
and  fashionably  dressed.  There  were  three  or  four  men 
crowding  the  back  of  the  box — ^all  in  evening  dress^ — but 
Manville  was  not  among  them. 

The  night  wore  on.  The  hurly-burly  might  have 
amused  and  interested  a  man  whose  thoughts  were  free; 
and  such  an  observer  might  have  discovered  much  that 
was  innocent  and  gay  and  good-humoured  in  the  mixed 
assembly;  but  to  Arden's  troubled  mind  it  seemed  a  page 
out  of  the  book  of  hell.  Those  painted  faces  and  half- 
naked  forms,  those  haggard  eyes  ringed  with  black,  and 
hollow  bismuth-coated  cheeks  that  had  once  been  rosy 
with  the  bloom  of  girlhood;  those  men  with  the  last  word 
of  profligacy  stamped  across  the  premature  wrinkles  on 
their  mindless  foreheads;  those  old  women,  who  should 
have  been  rocking  a  grandchild's  cradle,  or  kneeling  in 
the  gloom  and  silence  of  a  chapel,  before  the  altar  of 
our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  but  who  flaunted  their  corpulent 
shoulders,  glittering  with  sham  diamonds,  gems  as  false 
as  the  frizzled  auburn  hair  that  crowned  the  withered 
brow. 

He  felt  that  he  wanted  to  ciy  out  to  them  to  put  on 
their  masks,  to  hide  the  hideousness  of  vicious  youth  and 
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impenitent  age,  out  of  charity  to  the  spectators.  Face 
after  face — face  after  face — and  in  all  the  eyes  the  same 
unholy  light;  and  on  all  the  lips  the  same  disgust  of  life, 
that  tried  to  hide  itself  under  the  comedian's  artificial 
smile.  Even  in  the  countenances  of  the  superior  people 
— the  people  who  were  there  to  look  on,  and  who  owned 
no  affinity  with  the  dancing,  shouting,  laughing,  singing, 
grimacing  mob — even  in  those  complacent  countenances 
of  the  rich  and  favoured  of  Fate,  he  saw  that  lurking 
disgust  of  life,  disappointment,  satiety. 

Suddenly,  through  the  throbbing  crowd,  there  came 
a  figure  of  monstrous  bulk,  that  made  a  lane  for  itself 
as  it  advanced,  cleaving  the  human  mass,  like  a  strong 
swimmer  piercing  a  mountainous  wave.  A  roar  of 
applause  and  a  chorus  of  laughter  welcomed  the  creature's 
appearance.  It  was  a  huge  brown  bear,  an  admirable 
disguise,  so  perfect  as  to  send  a  thrill  of  fear  through 
some  who  stood  within  the  monster's  reach.  He  was  a 
pacific  brute,  however,  for  a  woman  walked  at  his  side, 
with  her  arm  tucked  under  his  huge  paw.  He  walked 
erect,  turning  his  huge  head  from  side  to  side,  surveying 
the  crowd.  Across  the  long  fur  upon  his  mighty  breast 
he  wore  the  ribbon  and  star  of  a  Russian  order. 

The  woman  was  a  figure  well  known  to  the  Paris  of 
the  Opera  Ball.  She  was  no  longer  young,  and  her  face, 
which  had  once  been  perfect  in  its  delicate  aquiline,  had 
hardened  to  the  lines  of  a  bird  of  prey;  but  the  eyes 
were  still  fine,  and  the  figure,  the  carriage  of  head  and 
shoulders,  the  sweeping  line  of  shoulder  and  arm,  the 
supple  curve  of  the  waist  and  long  slope  of  the  hip,  were 
perfect.     Sculptors  had  modelled  that  superb  form;  and 
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the  creature  lived  in  bronze  and  marble  in  more  than 
one  world-famous  statue. 

The  splendour  of  her  dress  was  in  the  spirit  of  the 
place,  and  Arden  had  seen  no  costume  as  striking  in  all 
the  kaleidoscope  of  vivid  colour  and  eccentric  form. 

The  gown  Avas  of  some  soft  silken  fabric,  covered 
with  crimson  spangles,  so  closely  that  as  the  woman 
came  slowly  through  the  glancing  lights  it  seemed  as  if 
she  were  clad  in  flame.  She  wore  a  high  tiara  of  diamonds 
on  her  blue-black  hair.  Of  all  the  faces  Arden  had  re- 
marked hers  owed  the  least  to  art.  The  complexion  was 
like  Parian  marble,  -without  a  touch  of  carnation.  Even 
the  lips  were  pale. 

"La  Poulpe  is  in  full  force  to-night,"  said  a  man 
standing  near  Arden.  "Are  those  the  diamonds  the 
Portuguese  Jew  gave  her?" 

"Who  knows?  She  has  eaten  princes  as  well  as 
Jews — and  American  millionaries- — and  Greek  financiers. 
She  is  the  bottomless  pit  to  which  men's  fortunes  and 
lives  go  down." 

"She  can't  go  on  for  ever.  She  must  be  on  the 
edge  of  forty." 

"She  will  go  on  for  the  next  twenty  years.  She  will 
frighten  men  out  of  their  money  when  she  can  no  longer 
charm  them.  She  has  never  painted  her  face  yet — or 
dyed  her  hair.  When  she  takes  to  those  arts,  it  will  be 
a  renewal  of  youth — her  second  reign." 

It  hardly  needed  this  dialogue  to  assure  Arden  that 
the  man  disguised  as  a  bear  was  the  man  he  had  come 
to  look  for.  The  exceptional  height  and  the  Russian 
order  had  identified  the  masquerader.  Arden  contrived 
to  follow  within  a  few  paces  of  the  bear  and  his  com- 
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panion  as  they  walked  round  the  salle,  stared  at  by 
everybody,  eagerly  observed  by  the  people  in  the  boxes, 
and  often  greeted  with  a  burst  of  applause — "  Ohe, 
roias!  bravo  I' ours!" 

Near  the  entrance  the  bear  bent  his  mighty  head,  and 
whispered  in  his  companion's  ear.  She  frowned  as  she 
answered  him,  and  withdrew  her  arm  with  an  offended 
look.     Arden  drew  near  enough  to  hear  her  reply. 

"You  won't  get  as  good  a  supper  anywhere  else," 
she  said.  "Don  Jose  has  lent  me  his  chef,  and  the  wine 
is  from  his  own  cellar — wine  to  swim  in — wine  to  throw 
out  of  all  the  windows.  You  had  better  come  to  our 
supper." 

"Not  possible,  che'rie.  I  have  a  particular  engage- 
ment elsewhere — business — an  affair  of  la  Bourse." 

"  Quel  farceur!  Dost  thou  believe  I  am  the  woman 
to  swallow  that  old  story?  La  Bourse  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when  no  man's  brain  is  clear  enough  to 
correct  an  addition  chez  Bignoii?" 

They  went  out  into  the  hall  together,  and  Arden, 
following,  saw  the  masquerader  put  the  lady  into  a  carriage, 
and  then  step  into  a  cab  and  drive  away. 

Had  he  left  for  the  night?  Arden  was  of  opinion  that 
he  would  come  back;  and  that  Lady  Mary  would  count 
for  something  in  his  movements.  He  had  failed  to  save 
Lisbeth  Berry;  but  he  meant  to  save  his  sister,  if  she 
were  not  past  saving.  Where  had  she  been  all  that  day? 
Why  drive  alone  to  Saint  Germain?  His  mind  was  full 
of  dark  suspicions.  That  she  should  be  within  reach  of 
Manville  was  horror  to  him;  and  he  foresaw  the  difficulty 
of  dealing  with  a  woman  of  her  kind,  his  senior  by  seven 
years,  and  a  woman  of  determined  character,  who  had 
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chosen  her  path  in  Ufe — the  flowerless  path  with  an 
unloved  husband,  the  path  paved  with  gold,  where  there 
were  no  roses,  no  turtle-doves,  no  fond,  foolish  dreams, 
only  diamonds  and  blood-horses,  and  carte-blanche  with 
fashionable  dressmakers.  Mr.  Selby's  chief  merit  was 
boundless  generosity,  associated  with  an  unlimited  power 
of  writing  cheques.  There  are  no  disappointments  in 
such  a  union,  till  the  balance  at  the  bank  runs  dry. 
There  is  no  cloud  of  fear  in  such  a  life,  except  the  fear 
of  a  financial  crash. 

Arden  left  his  monkish  robe  and  rope-girdle  with 
one  of  the  women  in  charge  of  coats  and  hats,  and 
presented  himself  at  the  door  of  Lady  Mary's  box,  an 
unconspicuous  figure  in  evening  dress.  The  door  was 
opened  by  an  old  acquaintance,  Major  Vivian,  a  man 
who  had  seen  hard  service  in  Ashantee  and  India,  and 
in  another  of  his  sister's  party  he  discovered  De  Courcy 
Smythe,  the  man  who  had  given  him  the  utmost  in- 
formation he  had  ever  been  able  to  obtain  about  Kon- 
stantin  Manville. 

Lady  Mary  received  her  brother  with  more  surprise 
than  pleasure. 

"You  most  un-Parisian  person!"  she  exclaimed. 
"Who  would  ever  have  expected  to  see  you  at  the  Mi- 
Careme  ball?" 

"It  is  always  the  unexpected  that  happens,"  an- 
swered Arden,  slipping  into  a  chair  behind  hers.  "I  am 
in  Paris  upon  very  painful  business.  I  want  to  tell  you 
all  about  it  when  I  can  have  an  hour's  quiet  talk  with  }'ou." 

"I  think  we  must  postpone  the  quiet  hour  to  some 
afternoon  next  week  in  Grosvenor  Square.  I  have  only 
five  days  more  in  Paris,  and  every  moment  is  engaged  in 
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advance.  Allow  me  to  present  my  brother,  madame.  Mr. 
Arden,  la  Baronne  de  Montvalliers,"  added  Lady  Mary, 
turning  to  the  lady  sitting  next  her,  a  handsome  and 
imperious  brunette,  who  was  at  this  moment  occupied  in 
dangling  a  golden  carp,  with  ruby  eyes,  over  the  heads 
of  the  crowd,  lowering  the  toy,  and  pulhng  it  up  again 
as  eager  hands  snatched  at  it,  and  laughing  immoderately 
at  every  failure. 

"My  business  is  too  serious  to  wait  for  Grosvenor 
Square,"  Arden  told  his  sister,  sotto  voce. 

"I  am  sorry  for  that;  but  since  it  is  your  business 
and  cannot  possibly  concern  me,  it  will  have  to  wait  till 
I  am  in  London  and  at  leisure.  I  am  staying  here  to 
buy  clothes  for  the  season,  and  Parisian  dressmakers  are 
very  troublesome  and  very  exacting." 

"The  business  concerns  you  more  nearly  than  it 
does  me." 

Lady  Mary  looked  at  him  curiously,  and  an  angry 
light  came  into  her  eyes. 

"Is  it  about  some  girl  you  were  talking  of  in  Grosvenor 
Square — boring  yourself  and  me?" 

"It  is  about  that  girl." 

"Then  I  will  hear  nothing  either  in  Paris  or  London. 
You  have  no  right  to  bring  me  such  stories." 

"You  must  hear,  and  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
I  shall  call  at  the  Bristol  early  to-morrow,  and  you  must 
not  deny  yourself  to  me," 

"Baronne,  you  are  itnpayable,"  exclaimed  Lady  Mary, 
as  Madame  de  Montvalliers  leant  out  of  the  box,  laughing 
at  the  frantic  efforts  of  an  elderly  reveller,  leaping  up  to 
the  golden  carp,  and  always  missing  it. 
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" Est-il  assez  horripilnnt ,  cet  animal,  hein?"  ex- 
claimed la  Baronne. 

"Remember,"  said  Arden,  in  the  same  low  voice,  as 
he  rose  to  go,  "  I  must  see  you.  Adieu,  Madame  la  Baronne. 
I  hope  you  will  not  have  that  ambitious  gentleman's  death 
on  your  conscience." 

"Sale  bete!  He  kills  himself  in  the  effort  to  appear 
young,"  said  the  Baronne. 

She  drew  up  the  glittering  toy,  and  began  to  pelt 
distant  acquaintances  with  little  bunches  of  Parma  violets 
from  a  basket  at  her  feet. 

Arden  resumed  his  monk's  robe  and  girdle  on  his 
way  back  to  the  ballroom.  His  interest  in  the  scene  was 
undiminished  so  long  as  his  sister  was  in  the  opera-house. 
He  had  a  suspicion  that  Manville  would  reappear. 

He  moved  quietly  about  among  the  crowd,  masked 
and  hooded,  a  sombre  brown  figure,  keeping  watch  upon 
Lady  Mary's  box,  where  he  presently  saw  the  Baronne 
and  the  other  visitors  taking  leave.  For  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  his  sister  remained  alone,  no  longer  an 
amused  spectator,  but  sitting  in  the  shadow.  He  noticed 
that  she  had  put  on  her  little  velvet  mask. 

Then  the  door  opened,  and  a  tall  figure  appeared  in 
the  background— the  unmistakable  figure  that  he  had 
watched  at  the  Criterion  Theatre — Colonel  Manville,  now 
in  evening  dress,  correct,  rigid,  the  man  of  the  world, 
the  citizen  of  all  cities,  always  master  of  the  situation. 
Lady  Mary  rose  and  took  his  arm,  and  they  left  the  box 
together. 

Arden  was  in  the  crowd  at  the  foot  of  the  staircare 
as  they  came  down.  Lady  Mary  still  masked,  and  with 
ji  sable  cloak  over  her  velvet  gown,  the  high  collar  cover- 
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ing  the  lower  part  of  her  face  and  head.  Arden  followed 
as  they  crossed  the  vestibule  and  went  out  into  the  open 
square,  where  the  air  had  the  chill  feeling  of  early 
morning,  though  it  was  not  yet  three  o'clock,  and  where 
the  scavengers  were  sweeping  up  the  many-coloured  con- 
fetti that  had  fallen  thick  as  snow. 

Manville  made  no  attempt  to  find  Lady  Mary's 
carriage,  as  Arden  had  expected.  They  crossed  the  road 
on  foot,  arm  in  arm,  in  the  mock  moonlight  of  arc 
lamps;  and  he  followed  them  to  the  Avenue  de  I'Opera, 
where  they  went  into  the  Cafe  de  Paris.  He  saw  them 
pass  through  the  miscellaneous  crowd  at  the  tables,  opera- 
bouffe  actresses,  Americans,  English,  Spaniards,  Italians, 
Hebrews,  the  sweepings  of  the  great  world  of  ill-gotten 
gold.     They  passed  and  vanished. 

He  beckoned  to  a  waiter,  holding  a  twenty-franc 
piece  between  the  fingers  that  beckoned,  being  assured 
that  in  that  scene  of  expensive  riot,  where  the  attendants 
were  rushing  about  as  if  distraught,  nothing  less  than  the 
glint  of  gold  would  attract  attention. 

"A  tall  man  came  in  just  now  with  a  lady  in  a  sable 
cloak,"  he  said,  holding  the  coin  ready  to  drop  into  the 
man's  hand.  "Can  you  show  me  the  room  where  they 
are  to  sup?'' 

"Not  if  monsieur  wishes  to  make  a  scene.  The  pro- 
prietor objects  to  scenes,"  replied  the  man,  with  his  eyes 
upon  the  gold. 

"I  shall  not  make  a  scene  in  the  presence  of  a  lady," 

"  Bien!  Then  I  will  show  monsieur  \}s\&  cabinet  par- 
ticulier.     The  first  service  is  just  going  up." 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  receive  the  coin,  and  was 
not  disappointed. 
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Arden  followed  him  to  the  landing  on  the  first  floor, 
and  stood  outside  the  door  of  the  room,  while  the  dishes 
were  being  carried  in.  He  waited  there  till  he  heard 
Colonel  Manville  dismiss  the  attendants. 

"That  is  enough.  You  can  go  till  I  ring  for  the  next 
course." 

The  two  waiters  came  out,  glanced  at  the  brown 
monk  and  went  downstairs. 

Two  minutes  afterwards  Arden  opened  the  door 
quickly,  and  stood  upon  the  threshold  of  the  gaudy  little 
room,  glowing  with  crimson  and  gold,  the  electric  light 
tempered  by  rose-coloured  shades. 

Manville  started  to  his  feet  indignantly,  looking 
thunder  on  the  intruder. 

"\Vho  is  this  sallimbatique?"  he  exclaimed  furiously. 
"How  dare  you  burst  into  a  private  room?  Clear  out 
this  instant,  fellow!" 

"Not  without  Lady  Mary  Selby." 

"Walter,  this  is  too  absurd,"  exclaimed  Mary,  who 
knew  the  voice  under  the  monk's  hood.  "I  don't  know 
which  is  most  ridiculous,  your  costume  or  your  conduct." 

Arden  removed  his  mask,  and  threw  off  his  hood 
and  gown. 

"My  costume  need  not  offend  you.  I  have  no  desire 
to  hide  my  identity  from  Colonel  Manville.  He  is  wel- 
come to  know  me  as  well  as  I  know  him;  but  while  I 
live  to  prevent  it,  my  sister  shall  never  again  take  his 
arm  or  sit  in  his  company." 

"I  did  not  know  you  had  a  lunatic  brother,  Mary," 
said  Manville,  in  a  loud  aside;  and  then  turning  to  Arden, 
"My  respect  for  Lady  Mary  Selby  prevents  my  kicking 
you  out  of  the  room,  Mr.  Arden;  but  I  hope  you  will  re-' 
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member  that  the  restraint  of  a  lady's  presence  has  its 
limits,  and  relieve  us  from  your  company." 

The  strong  dark  face  was  livid  with  rage,  but  the 
man  held  himself  in  check. 

Arden  ignored  him,  and  kept  his  eyes  upon  his  sister, 
who  sat  fanning  herself,  with  a  hand  that  trembled 
violently,  and  trying  to  look  unconcerned. 

"Are  you  coming,  Mary?"  he  asked. 

"Certainly  not.  Do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to  be 
carried  off  to  please  you,  when  I  am  absolutely  famishing, 
and  jumped  at  Colonel  Manville's  offer  of  supper?  Do 
you  suppose  I  shall  submit  to  be  dictated  to  by  a  younger 
brother,  scolded  as  if  I  were  a  naughty  child?  If  you 
are  such  a  Philistine  as  to  see  any  harm  in  my  supping 
tete-a-tete  with  a  friend,  I  can  only  say  you  are  a  quarter 
of  a  century  behind  your  age." 

Manville  stood  like  a  stone  figure,  watching  and 
listening. 

"I  am  not  here  to  discuss  social  ethics,  Mary,"  said 
Arden,  quietly.  "If  your  host  were  anyone  else,  I  should 
be  the  last  to  interfere;  but  you  shall  not  break  bread 
with  a  seducer  and  a  murderer,  if  I  can  help  it.  Yes,  a 
murderer" — answering  Manville's  look  with  eyes  that 
flamed;  "for  to  steal  an  innocent  girl  from  her  home, 
and  to  destroy  her  mind  and  soul — to  drive  her  to  at- 
tempt suicide — to  reduce  reason  to  imbecility,  and  doom 
her  to  a  miserable  future,  is  the  worst  kind  of  murder; 
and  that  is  Colonel  Manville's  last  crime;  and  that  is 
why  I  will  not  suffer  my  sister  to  breathe  the  air  he 
breathes,  while  I  live." 

"Manville,   is   it  true?"  cried  Lady  Mary  who  had 
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risen,  in  a  tumult  of  agitation,  and  stood  looking  dis- 
tractedly from  the  accuser  to  the  accused. 

"True!  Don't  you  see  that  the  man  is  raving?"  ex- 
claimed Manville,  contemptuously. 

"No,  no!  He  never  told  me  a  lie.  It  is  true.  I 
believe  every  word.  Give  me  my  cloak,  Walter.  There" 
— pointing  to  the  chair  where  her  priceless  sables  had 
been  thrown.  "Yes,  I  will  go  with  you" — as  Arden 
wrapped  the  heavy  cloak  about  her — "this  instant.  I 
will  never  see  him  again — never.  This  is  not  the  first 
warning.  Other  people  have  told  me  what  he  is.  Thank 
God,  it  is  not  too  late — not  too  late — to  laugh  at  my 
folly." 

'T  think  all  the  world  is  mad  to-night,"  said  Man- 
ville contemptuously.  "I  cannot  dispute  with  a  lady's 
right  to  go  or  come  as  caprice  dictates;  but  remember, 
Lady  Mary,  if  you  leave  the  room  with  the  man  who  has 
grossly  insulted  me,  you  and  I  must  be  strangers  till  the 
end  of  our  lives.  No  after-regret,  no  change  of  feeling 
on  your  part,  will  ever  bring  me  back  to  you." 

She  had  taken  her  brother's  arm,  and  was  moving 
towards  the  door.  She  turned  and  looked  at  Manville 
with  a  strange  expression,  in  which  fear  predominated. 

He  followed  them  to  the  threshold. 

"A  word  with  you,  Mr.  Arden,"  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  grasping  Arden's  arm  in  a  grip  of  iron,  as  he  drew 
him  away  from  Lady  Mary. 

It  was  the  first  and  the  only  time  Manville  touched  him; 
and  he  never  forgot  that  iron  hand.  Was  it  ice  or  fire 
that  ran  through  his  veins  under  that  pressure?  Was  it 
a  sense  of  burning  or  of  weight?  He  was  never  able  to 
define  the  sensation;  but  the  memory  of  it  remained. 
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"I  suppose  you  know  what  this  kind  of  insuh  involves 
in  any  country  but  your  own?"  whispered  Manville. 

"I  am  at  your  disposition,  sir.  Your  friends  will  find 
me  at  the  Hotel  Loyola,  on  the  rive  gajiche." 

"My  friend  shall  call  at  your  hotel  in  the  afternoon, 
by  which  time  you  may  have  provided  yourself  with  a 
second.  No  need  for  two.  We  can  fight  in  the  English 
fashion." 

"As  you  please." 

Arden  passed  him,  and  took  his  sister  down  the  stair- 
case and  out  into  the  avenue,  where  he  found  a  dis- 
engaged fly  among  the  crowd  of  carriages  waiting  for 
late  revellers. 

"What  is  this  ghastly  story,  Walter?"  Lady  Mary 
asked,  in  a  piteous  voice.  "Is  Manville  the  unspeakable 
villain  you  make  him?" 

"Yes,  he  is  an  unspeakable  villain." 

"I  have  been  a  fool  in  encouraging  his  attentions.  He 
is  clever  and  amusing — an  eccentric — altogether  different 
from  the  crowd  of  men  my  husband  brings  round  me, 
who  are  all  boring,  and  all  alike;  and  I  have  allowed 
myself  to  be  interested  in  him,  perhaps  a  little  more  than 
1  ought  to  be.     But  life  is  so  empty." 

"So  empty!  Poor  Mary!"  thought  Arden,  remem- 
bering Lady  Maud  Elderton,  that  other  sister  of  his,  in 
her  rural  rectory,  for  whom  life  was  so  full — full  of  simple 
things,  of  children,  and  children's  clothes,  and  children's 
pleasures,  and  childish  illnesses;  of  ponies  and  poultry, 
and  husband,  and  sermons,  and  parish  work. 

"I  should  not  have  believed  you,  if  I  had  not  seen 
the  truth  in  his  fiice,"  said  Lady  Mary;  "that  cruel  face, 
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the  eyes  so  brilliant  and  so  hard,  the  sardonic  Hnes  of 
the  iron  Hps.  I  used  to  admire  him  because  he  was  so 
strong,  Uke  a  tower,  so  strange,  so  terrible  even;  but  to- 
night I  saw  the  horror  of  it  all.  He  is  strong  only  in 
wickedness." 

"Thank  God  you  are  disillusioned!" 

"Yes.  The  glamour  has  gone.  I  saw  him  in  that 
instant  without  his  mask.  But  that  wretched  girl!  She 
was  under  the  spell.     Tell  me  about  her." 

Arden  told  her  Lisbeth's  story,  briefly,  but  suppressing 
nothing,  the  pursuit,  the  elopement,  the  pit  of  hell  into 
which  the  wretched  girl  had  been  flung,  her  attempt  to 
drown  herself,  and  her  loss  of  reason. 

"If  you  could  have  seen  the  human  wreck  that  I 
carried  home  to  a  broken-hearted  mother,  you  would  hate 
the  man  as  I  do,"  he  said.  "Remember,  it  was  no  com- 
mon cruelty.  If  he  had  loved  the  girl — even  with  an 
evil  love — if  he  had  chosen  her  for  the  companion  of  his 
life — one  might  say  it  was  a  common  story  of  sin.  But 
for  a  caprice,  for  the  whim  of  an  hour,  he  has  destroyed 
a  human  soul,  killed  a  life  that  was  fair  and  full  of 
promise." 

"Oh,  it  is  loathsome!  I  knew  men  were  cruel  to 
women — cruel  to  women  they  pretend  to  love — but  not 
so  cruel  as  that;  not  destroying  a  helpless  creature  for 
the  fancy  of  a  moment.  But  he  will  try  to  take  his  re- 
venge for  to-night,  Walter.  Such  a  man  will  have  no 
mercy.  What  were  you  and  he  whispering  about  as  we 
went  downstairs?" 

"Nothing  of  any  consequence." 

"Oh,  but  it  must  have  been  of  consequence — in  such 
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a  moment.  You  are  not  going  to  fight  a  duel  with 
him?" 

"No,  no.  Here  we  at  the  Bristol.  Shall  I  see  you 
to  your  rooms?" 

"Don't  trouble.  My  maid  will  be  waiting  for  me, 
and  I  have  a  footman  here.  He  will  be  sitting  asleep  in 
the  hall,  I  daresay,  poor  wretch.      Good  night." 
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VII. 

Arden  called  on  Mr.  de  Courcy  Smythe  at  the  Con- 
tinental, at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  day  after  the  Opera 
ball,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  that  citizen  of  the 
world  in  the  act  of  completing  his  toilet,  in  his  comfort- 
able apartment  on  the  fourth  floor,  with  a  wide  range  of 
view  over  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  the  Champs  Elysees, 
the  river,  and  the  \y\\\ie  /a(ades  and  classic  domes  and 
pediments  of  official  Paris  on  the  farther  shore — a  dazzling 
picture  in  the  clear  light  of  a  spring  morning. 

Smythe  listened  with  a  surprised  interest  when  he 
heard  that  he  was  wanted  as  second  in  a  duel;  but  when 
Arden  told  him  the  name  of  his  antagonist,  he  dropped 
the  coat  he  was  in  the  act  of  putting  on,  and  sat  down 
in  front  of  his  friend. 

"My  dear  Arden,  I  don't  mind  a  duel,  though  it  is 
deucedly  un-English;  but  a  duel  with  that  satanic  Rus- 
sian! For  God's  sake  let  it  go  no  further.  The  man 
would  kill  you." 

"Fortune  of  war.     I  hope  I  shall  kill  him." 

"You  hope — you,  Walter  Arden,  the  student,  the 
mildest  of  men,  a  Brahmin,  by  Jove — who  would  step  out 
of  your  way  rather  than  tread  upon  a  worm !  You !  You 
M'ant  a  man's  blood  upon  your  head?" 

"I  want  to  kill  that  man.  The  world  will  be  the 
better  for  his  death." 
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"By  Jupiter!" 

Mr.  Smythe  could  find  no  stronger  expression  of  his 
astonishment.  He  put  himself  into  his  coat  slowly,  looking 
at  his  friend  all  the  time. 

"I  say,  Arden,  this  seems  a  beastly  business!  Is  it 
anything  you  have  got  into  your  head  about  your — 
about "  hesitatingly. 

"About  my  sister,  Mary  Selby?  No;  my  quarrel  with 
him  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  sister,  although  I  suppose 
people  have  talked  about  her  notice  of  the  man." 

"People  will  talk,  don't  you  know,  Arden.  Most  of 
us  are  such  duffers  that  if  we  didn't  talk  about  our 
friends  and  relations  and  acquaintances,  half  the  dinner- 
parties in  London  would  be  dumb-show.  We  must  talk 
about  something.  Manville  has  hung  about  Lady  Mary; 
and  you  see  the  cleverest  woman  seldom  knows  bad 
style  from  good  in  the  other  sex.  Ask  her  to  vet  an- 
other woman,  and  she'll  know  in  a  minute  if  there's  a 
screw  loose;  but  if  a  man  is  handsome,  well-dressed,  and 
a  good  talker,  she  may  know  him  for  twenty  years  with- 
out finding  out  that  he  isn't  a  gentleman.  However,  I'm 
glad  your  quarrel  isn't  about  Lady  Mary." 

"No,  she  is  entirely  unconcerned,  though  I  want  the 
man  out  of  the  way  for  her  sake.  I  had  better  tell  you 
my  story;  and  then  you'll  know  why  I  want  to  kill  that 
man.  I  should  never  regret  the  deed.  It  would  not  be 
a  murder,  but  an  execution." 

He  told  the  history  of  Lisbeth  Berry,  exactly  as  he 
had  told  it  to  his  sister. 

"You  are  sure  of  your  facts?" 

"Quite  sure.  Most  of  them  have  come  under  my 
own  observation;  and  the  mau  who  is  my  authority  for 
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the  rest  is  to  be  relied  upon.  The  victim  is  there,  sitting 
by  her  mother's  hearth,  ruined,  broken,  without  reason 
or  memory." 

"But  this  man  will  kill  you.  Think  what  the  man  is! 
A  soldier,  a  Hercules,  a  crack  shot,  and  an  accomplished 
swordsman." 

"I  am  not  afraid  of  his  sword.  I  would  rather  fight 
him  with  swords  than  pistols." 

"You!    Are  you  a  swordsman?" 

"Yes.  I  suppose  you  think  because  I  am  bookish  I 
don't  care  for  anything  outside  a  library.  I  have  always 
been  fond  of  fencing,  ever  since  Angelo  taught  us  at 
Eton.  I  have  kept  up  the  practice  in  England  and  in 
Italy,  and  I  am  pretty  good  at  it.  I  am  not  afraid  to 
meet  Colonel  Manville,  though  his  height  and  weight 
may  tell  against  me,  and  though  he  may  be  a  better 
swordsman." 

"When  am  I  to  see  his  man?" 

"This  afternoon,  at  four  o'clock,  at  my  hotel,  the 
Loyola " 

"  Connais  pas ,"  said  Smythe. 

"Lunch  with  me  at  Durant's,  and  I'll  drive  you  there 
afterwards." 

"Never  mind  lunch,"  said  Smythe;  "come  toMilvoie's 
Salle  d'Armes  with  me,  and  just  let  me  see  your  form. 
It'll  seem  a  little  less  like  a  human  sacrifice  if  I  see  you 
are  a  good  man  with  the  foils." 

"There  is  nothing  I  should  like  better.  Ha\'e  you 
had  your  little  breakfast?" 

"Two  hours  ago — rolls,  coffee,  and  a  new-laid  egg." 

"Then  you  won't  mind  lunching  late.  We'll  go  to 
the  salle  at  once.     I'll  take  half  an  hour's  practice  with 
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the  professor  with  e'pe'es  de  combat ;  and  we'll  adjourn  to 
Durant's  for  luncheon." 

"Good,"  said  Smythe. 

They  walked  to  the  salle,  which  was  in  one  of  the 
new  streets  on  the  way  to  St.  Lazare;  and  Smythe  looked 
on  at  an  encounter  between  his  friend  and  the  profes- 
sional instructor,  which  convinced  him  of  Arden's  mastery 
of  the  sword. 

"I  call  that  an  eye-opener,"  he  said,  when  Arden 
came  to  him  for  a  few  minutes'  rest.  "I  should  never 
have  suspected  you  of  being  such  a  ripper." 

"Did  you  think  I  was  a  muff  in  everything?" 

"No,  no;  of  course  not!  Only,  you  see,  when  one 
knows  that  a  man  is  a  bookworm " 

"One  supposes  him  an  all-round  incapable.  Well,  will 
you  back  me  against  Manville?" 

"No,  for  there  is  always  the  question  of  weight  and 
size.  I  would  as  soon  back  you  against  the  Russian 
bear  you  say  he  represented  last  night.  But  if  a  duel 
is  inevitable " 

"It  is  inevitable.  If  you  won't  act  for  me,  I  must 
find  someone  else." 

"Then  I'll  see  you  through  it." 

Colonel  Manville's  friend,  Monsieur  Leclair,  appeared 
at  the  hotel  as  the  clock  of  St.  Sulpice  struck  the  hour. 
He  was  a  Frenchman,  small,  sinister-looking,  and  ela- 
borately polite.  He  spoke  no  English,  but  the  cosmo- 
politan Smythe  was  as  much  at  his  ease  in  French, 
German,  and  Spanish,  as  in  his  native  tongue.  They 
were  closeted  together  in  the  reading-room,  unoccupied 
at  this  hour,  for  about  twenty  minutes,  during  which 
time  everything  had  been  arranged. 
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"The  meeting  is  for  half-past  six  to-morrow  morning," 
said  Smythe,  when  he  and  Arden  were  alone.  "The  sun 
does  not  rise  till  a  quarter  to  seven;  but  there  will  be 
plenty  of  light  for  us  if  the  day  is  fine,  and  nobody  will 
be  about  at  that  early  hour.  Manville's  friend  looked 
surprised  when  I  agreed  readily  to  a  duel  with  swords. 
He  supposed,  as  an  Englishman,  you  would  have  pre- 
ferred pistols.  I  detected  a  look  of  satisfaction  in  his 
Jesuitical  countenance,  as  if  he  thought  you  were  giving 
away  your  chances." 

"Where  are  we  to  meet?" 

"Ah,  there's  the  rub!  At  Leclair's  suggestion,  I  have 
agreed  to  an  out-of-the-Avay  spot,  in  a  very  queer  neigh- 
bourhood, between  Menilmontant  and  the  Fortifications, 
where  there  is  a  stretch  of  waste  ground,  soon  to  be 
built  over,  but  at  present  a  desert.  As  the  provocation 
came  from  you,  they  claim  the  right  to  choose  the  place 
of  meeting,  as  well  as  of  weapons.  Leclair  urged  that 
anywhere  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  or  even  at  Vincennes, 
we  were  almost  sure  to  be  surprised.  The  men  who  go 
there  to  fight  mostly  want  to  be  surprised.  'A  solitary 
spot  in  an  out-of-the-way  quarter  is  the  best,  if  your 
friend  means  business,'  he  said.  I  told  him  you  did 
very  much  mean  business.  He  further  urged  that,  in  the 
event  of  a  fatal  result,  the  survivor  would  get  away  easily 
from  that  side  of  Paris." 

"Well,  the  place  will  do,  I  daresay;  but  how  are  we 
to  find  it?    The  district  is  a  /erra  incognita  to  me." 

"And  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  it,  old  Parisian  as 
I  am;  so  I  arranged  that  our  carriage  should  follow  Man- 
ville's. He  will  leave  the  Rue  Royale  at  ten  minutes  to 
gix,  and  we  must  be  there,   in   our   carriage,   and   on 
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the  look  out  for  him.  They  will  take  no  doctor — clearly 
under  the  impression  that  yours  is  the  only  life  in 
danger;  but  I  know  a  man  whom  I  can  trust,  and  I  shall 
get  him  to  go  with  us.  He  has  walked  the  hospitals  in 
I^ondon,  and  is  here  as  a  student;  but  he  is  clever,  and 
will  be  equal  to  the  occasion,  whatever  it  may  be." 

"  Crood.  So  long  as  you  are  sure  you  can  trust  him 
with  our  plans." 

"Quite  sure.  I  shall  ask  him  to  dine  with  me,  and 
I  shall  tell  him  nothing  till  we  part  company  at  eleven 
o'clock.  He  will  be  with  us  before  six  in  the  morning; 
so  there  would  hardly  be  time  for  him  to  peach,  even  if 
he  were  that  way  inclined." 

"You  are  a  model  of  discretion." 

"Take  care  to  select  the  stiffest  shirt-front  you  can 
find.  A  well-starched  shirt  has  sometimes  saved  a  man's 
life.  What  you  have  to  think  of  next,  is  where  you  will 
go  if  Manville  gets  the  worst  of  it.  Remember,  if  you 
were  arrested  red-handed,  it  might  mean  two  years'  im- 
prisonment, at  the  least;  while  if  you  get  away  quietly,  I 
don't  suppose  the  police  would  take  the  trouble  to  hunt 
you  down.  You  had  better  drive  to  the  nearest  station 
on  the  Eastern  line,  and  get  yourself  into  the  first  train 
that  will  take  you  to  Brussels.  You  must  look  up  all 
particulars  in  the  time-table,  and  be  prepared  with  your 
jjlan  of  action.  I'll  see  you  through  it;  but  you  had 
better  be  ready  to  act  on  your  own,  if  needs  must." 

"You  are  a  good  fellow,  Smythe.  I  shall  be  prepared 
for  a  rapid  journey." 

"And,  above  all  things,  keep  your  brain  cool.  I'll 
get  a  landau  and  a  pair  of  good  horses  from  a  livery-yard 
where  I  am  known.     It  must  be  here  to  fetch  you  at 
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half-past  five,  and  you  can  pick  up  Dickson,  the  doctor, 
and  me,  at  the  Continental  at  a  quarter  to  six." 


Through  the  cold  grey  of  a  March  morning,  before 
the  toilers  of  the  city  were  moving  in  the  long  white 
streets — in  an  hour  when  Paris  was  like  a  vision-city  rather 
than  a  vast  hive  of  brick  and  stone,  overcrowded  with 
human  beings — two  carriages  drove  quickly  along  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli  and  the  Rue  Saint  Antoine,  that  apparently 
interminable  avenue  of  tall  houses  that  passes  through 
every  shade  of  fashion,  commerce,  and  poverty;  to  end 
at  last  in  the  open  space  where  the  gloomy  towers  of  the 
State  prison  once  rose  in  their  dark  strength  above  moat 
and  drawbridge,  where  the  old  walled  city  of  the  Valois 
and  the  Bourbon  ended,  and  the  long  country  roads 
began. 

The  carriages,  one  following  the  other  at  about  a 
hundred  yards'  distance,  drove  along  the  Boulevard 
Richard  Lenoir  for  some  distance,  and  then  through  a 
labyrinth  of  narrow  streets  to  the  Boulevard  de  Belle- 
ville, and  after  crossing  the  Boulevard,  to  another  labyrinth 
of  narrower  streets  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  This  shabby 
wilderness,  where  crime  and  penury  had  their  habitations, 
was  a  Paris  Arden  had  never  seen — though  the  Faubourg 
St.  Honore  and  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  the  Champs 
Elysees  and  the  Bois,  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  St. 
James's  and  Hyde  Park. 

They  passed  by  the  abodes  of  wretchedness — squalid 
hovels,  shabby  wine-shops,  ill  -  paved  streets — where  a 
sprinkling  of  haggard  women  and  brutal-looking  men 
were  on  foot  already  in  the  pale  grey  morning;  but  where 
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most  of  the  windows  were  still  shuttered  and  the  doors 
closed. 

The  spot  chosen  by  Manville  was  a  waste  space  of 
about  three  acres  at  the  back  of  a  lane  in  which  there 
were  sheds,  and  stables,  and  gaunt  buildings  that  looked 
like  warehouses,  but  no  human  habitations.  The  place 
could  scarcely  have  been  better  chosen.  It  was  a  district 
where  the  police  were  rarely  seen;  and  where  the  wretched 
population  looked  upon  deeds  of  violence  as  the  common- 
places of  life. 

There  were  the  usual  preliminaries:  formal  salutations 
exchanged  between  the  combatants,  swords  measured, 
and  lots  drawn  for  choice  of  position. 

The  seconds  chose  a  level  spot  near  the  middle  of 
the  ground,  and  placed  their  principals  fronting  each 
other  in  the  clear  cold  light.  Long  streamers  of  pink 
and  yellow  showed  faintly  above  the  horizon,  but  there 
was  no  dazzle  or  glitter  of  sunshine. 

Konstantin  Manville  stood  up  against  the  grey  back- 
ground, a  magnificent  figure;  the  breadth  of  chest  and 
squareness  of  shoulder,  the  muscular  development  of  the 
long  straight  limbs,  indicating  a  surpassing  strength,  the 
tense  form  motionless  as  the  statue  of  a  Roman  gladiator. 
Never  had  man  faced  a  more  formidable  antagonist;  and 
to  meet  such  an  antagonist  in  a  first  duel  might  have 
appalled  a  man  even  without  stamping  him  as  a  weakling. 
De  Courcy  Smythe  shivered  as  he  noted  the  contrast 
between  that  prodigious  form  and  Arden's  slim  frame, 
just  under  six  feet;  but  .Arden  was  unmoved  by  the  peril 
of  the  encounter.  A  steady  light  shone  in  his  dark  grey 
eyes;  his  manner  was  composed;  his  movements  were 
firm  and  decisive.    From  the  first  da\\ni  of  this  fatal  day 
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he  had  been  assured  of  victory.  A  something  in  his 
mind  which  was  not  himself,  but  a  power  beyond  and 
above  himself,  made  him  strong  as  iron. 

For  the  first  few  thrusts  and  guards  the  men  ap- 
peared equal  in  skill  and  rapidity.  It  seemed  as  if  such 
an  encounter  might  go  on  for  an  hour;  a  mere  display 
of  science,  admirable,  full  of  interest  to  the  spectator. 
Then  a  dark  change  came  over  Manville's  face,  and  his 
thrusts  and  lunges  assumed  a  savage  violence,  as  if,  hav- 
ing found  skill  where  he  had  expected  to  find  incom- 
petence, he  had  lost  his  self-command,  and  wanted  to 
beat  down  his  antagonist's  guard  by  sheer  force.  The 
swords  met,  and  clashed,  and  parried,  and  thrust,  with 
lightning  quickness.  Arden  seemed  as  if  inspired,  as  if 
some  supernatural  power  had  given  force  and  agility  to 
that  slender  form,  and  were  sustaining  it  against  the 
weight  and  vigour  of  a  Hercules. 

Suddenly,  with  a  furious  impetus,  Manville  hurled 
himself  upon  his  antagonist,  trying  to  force  his  sword 
out  of  his  grasp.  The  attack  was  so  savage,  so  un- 
scientific, such  an  exercise  of  sheer  strength  against 
skilled  swordsmanship,  that  De  Courcy  cried  shame,  and 
even  the  Frenchman  muttered  a  word  of  disapproval. 

The  frantic  onslaught  failed;  Manville  lost  his  foot- 
ing, and  stumbled  forwards.  Parry  and  thrust  followed 
fast,  in  a  corps  a  corps  encounter — deadly,  implacable 
as  Fate,  a  struggle  of  moments;  and  then  the  massive 
form  crumbled  like  a  figure  built  of  sand,  and  sank  to 
the  ground  in  a  heap,  the  blood  oozing  slowly  from  a 
mortal  wound. 

The  young  doctor  rushed  to  the  fallen  man  with  all 
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his  appliances  ready,  Leclair  helping  him  to  raise  the 
huddled  figure  into  an  easier  position. 

Manville  motioned  them  aside.  "Don't  pester  me," 
he  gasped,  "you  can  do  nothing  for  a  dead  man." 

Then  with  an  effort,  lifting  a  hand  that  shook  like  a 
leaf,  he  beckoned  Arden  to  his  side,  waving  back  the 
other  two  men. 

"Kneel  down.  Closer — closer."  And  as  Arden 
obeyed,  he  hissed  in  his  ear,  "I  want  to  give  you  my 
legacy  of  hate — a  dying  man's  promise.  Don't  think 
you  have  done  with  me.  You  have  killed  this  carcass, 
this  thing  of  flesh  and  bone;  but  you  have  not  killed 
me.  The  fire  that  burns  here  is  not  at  your  mercy.  It 
lives;  it  has  lived  in  centuries  past;  and  shall  live  through 
the  coming  years,  to  be  your  torment  and  your  curse. 
When  you  are  luckiest,  when  you  are  happiest,  when 
woman's  love  is  sweet  and  life  is  fair,  I  shall  be  near 
you.  There  is  no  path  you  tread  where  I  may  not  cross 
your  steps;  there  is  no  hour  you  live  that  shall  be  safe 
from  me.  Fool!  Do  you  think  this  blood  that  stains 
the  dust  will  end  a  mind  and  a  force  like  mine?  Such 
spirits  pass;  they  change;  they  do  not  die." 

His  last  breath  expired  with  the  last  word,  panted 
out  in  a  hoarse  whisper.  His  head  fell  back  on  Leclair's 
knee,  the  wide  eyes  staring  wildly,  fixed  in  unutterable 
hate. 
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VIII. 

Walter  Arden,   Via  di  Babuino,  Rome,   to  Douglas 
Campbell,   The  Hut,  Leith,   Tasmariia. 

I  HAVE  let  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  drift  by,  my  dear 
old  friend,  without  writing  to  you,  although  you  have 
been  in  my  mind  very  often  during  that  time,  and  I 
have  suffered  and  experienced  much  that  I  wanted  to 
confide  to  the  one  man  upon  this  earth  from  whom  I 
am  sure  of  sympathy  in  circumstances  that  might  pro- 
voke ridicule  from  most  people. 

A  year  ago  I  was  involved  in  a  tragedy,  which  ended 
with  the  death  of  a  most  consummate  villain,  whose 
existence  upon  this  earth  had  been  a  bane  and  a  curse 
to  helpless  innocence.  I  gave  you  a  detailed  description 
of  this  man  in  my  last  letter,  and  of  the  unhappy  girl 
who  was  then  hovering  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  powerless 
as  a  bird  that  flutters  spellbound  by  the  baleful  gaze  of 
a  snake.  Her  fate  was  swift  and  cruel.  I  took  her  back 
to  her  broken-hearted  mother,  with  ruined  health  and  a 
shattered  mind,  and  her  life  since  then  has  been  a  living 
death. 

I  will  not  give  you  the  history  of  the  seducer's  end. 
It  was  sudden  and  violent,  and  in  some  wise  mysterious, 
since  the  hand  that  killed  him  has  never  been  discovered. 
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It  was  in  Paris  that  he  met  his  death;  but  whether  he 
fell  in  a  duel,  or  was  murdered  in  cold  blood,  is  still  an 
open  question  for  the  Parisian  police;  though  the  fact 
Ihat  he  was  found  lying  in  an  out-of-the-way  spot,  clad 
only  in  trousers  and  shirt,  stabbed  through  the  body, 
points  to  the  former  view.  He  had  lived  only  to  do  evil, 
and  there  was  no  one  to  be  sorry  for  his  death;  for  I 
am  told  that  his  father,  who  survives  him,  has  long 
ceased  to  interest  himself  in  anything  except  the  pro- 
longation of  his  own  life,  now  verging  on  the  century. 

I  remained  in  my  old  lodgings  in  Jermyn  Street  for 
some  months  after  Lisbeth  Berry's  return  to  her  mother's 
hearth;  and  I  was  able  to  help  the  poor  mother  by  tak- 
ing her  daughter  to  three  celebrated  mental  specialists; 
but  from  none  of  them  could  we  obtain  a  hopeful 
opinion.  The  girl's  condition  was  pronounced  harmless, 
not  far  removed  from  imbecility,  and  the  chances  of  re- 
covery were  poor.  Yet  recovery  was  said  to  be  not  im- 
possible; and  in  the  mean  time  she  might  safely  live  with 
her  mother,  with  such  care  and  supervision  as  the 
mother  could  give.  There  was  nothing  in  the  case  to 
call  for  restraint  or  isolation.  This  was  the  only  ray  of 
comfort;  and  the  boundless  love  of  the  mother  finds  a 
kind  of  happiness  in  the  companionship  of  this  blighted 
girl,  and  in  toiling  for  her,  and  ministering  to  her. 

And  now  I  come  to  my  own  state  of  mind,  which  I 
have  communicated  to  no  living  creature;  since  were  I  to 
confide  in  an  ordinary  acquaintance,  he  would  only  laugh 
at  me,  and  were  I  to  describe  my  condition  to  a  doctor, 
he  might  write  me  down  a  lunatic. 

For  the  last  year,  almost  perpetually,  I  have  been 
tormented  by  the  sense  of  an  unseen  presence,  a  crea- 
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ture  of  evil,  hovering  near  me,  impalpable,  invisible,  un- 
thinkable almost,  for  I  can  imagine  neither  form  nor 
nature;  and  it  is  only  by  my  own  intense  depression  and 
vague  horror  that  I  conclude  the  presence  to  be  evil. 
From  the  beginning  of  things  I  have  struggled  against 
the  feeling.  I  have  gone  more  into  society,  spent  more 
hours  in  the  easy-going  and  varied  company  at  my  club; 
but  even  there,  in  those  most  unromantic  surroundings, 
in  the  billiard-room,  in  the  card-room,  among  men  of 
the  world,  that  haunting  presence  has  still  been  with 
me;  and  in  the  midst  of  a  rubber  of  bridge,  in  the  ex- 
citement of  a  hundred-break  at  billiards,  or  the  rowdy 
racket  of  snooker,  that  ghastly  sense  of  the  something 
evil  close  at  my  side,  the  something  of  another  world 
overshadowing  me,  has  made  ease  of  mind  impossible. 
Before  I  left  London,  my  club-friends  were  telling  me 
that  I  was  looking  very  ill,  that  I  had  altered  greatly  in 
a  very  short  time;  and  every  one  of  the  friendly  souls 
was  urgent  with  me  to  get  myself  overhauled  by  his 
favourite  physician.  I  had  doctors'  names  and  addresses 
pressed  upon  me.  I  was  made  to  feel  that  I  was  a 
desperate  case. 

You  know  my  old  aversion  to  evening  parties,  from 
the  days  of  our  Oxford  perpendiculars.  Well,  to  elude 
this  spectral  company,  I  accepted  every  invitation  that 
was  sent  me,  and  came  to  be  known  as  a  young  man 
who  was  worth  the  trouble  of  a  card,  since  he  was  almost 
sure  to  put  in  an  appearance.  The  mystic  words  "at 
home"  commanded  my  presence.  I  danced,  I  flirted,  I 
listened  to  all  the  musical  stars  of  the  season.  I  saw  all 
the  plays,  I  heard  all  the  operas.  I  was  at  Ascot, 
Sandown,   even  Newmarket.     But  go  where  I  would,  on 
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the  racecourse  or  on  the  river,  in  baUroom  or  concert- 
room,  I  carried  that  evil  presence  with  me,  until  the 
haunted  look  in  my  face  began  to  be  noticeable  even  by 
frivolous  beauty,  and  my  partners,  while  approving  my 
waltzing,  began  to  tell  me  that  I  was  looking  dread- 
fully ill. 

After  that,  I  felt  I  was  no  longer  fit  for  scenes  of 
gaiety;  so  I  left  England  before  the  end  of  the  London 
season,  and  have  been  a  wanderer  in  Switzerland  and 
Italy  ever  since,  rarely  spending  more  than  twenty-four 
hours  in  any  spot,  however  it  took  hold  of  my  heart  and 
mind.  In  bitter  truth  I  have  been  driven  from  place  to 
place,  a  haunted  man,  trying,  in  daily  change  of  scene, 
and  in  almost  perpetual  movement,  to  shake  off  that 
miserable  sense  of  a  presence  other  than  my  own,  a 
presence  that  makes  for  evil. 

One  curious  evidence  of  the  something  unknown  and 
unexplainable  has  been  a  source  of  keen  pain  to  me.  I 
think  you  will  remember  my  love  of  dogs,  and  how  at 
Oxford  I  was  seldom  unaccompanied  by  my  adored  and 
adoring  Splinter,  a  fox-terrier  of  undoubted  race,  off- 
spring of  a  mother  whose  career  was  a  brilliant  succes- 
sion of  triumphs  at  Islington,  Birmingham,  and  the 
Crystal  Palace.  When  I  established  my  quarters  in 
Jermyn  Street,  I  sent  Splinter,  then  four  years  old,  to 
Wildernsea,  my  brother's  place  in  Hertfordshire,  in  charge 
of  an  old  gamekeeper  whom  I  had  known  from  child- 
hood, and  to  whom  I  was  not  afraid  to  confide  that 
precious  existence. 

In  the  beginning  of  that  haunted  feeling  which  has 
made  my  life  a  burden,  sitting  after  midnight  surrounded 
by  the  books  I  love,  in  that  quiet  hour  which  was  once 
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the  choicest  portion  of  my  day,  I  found  myself  longing 
for  the  vivacious  companionship  and  frivolous  distractions 
which  my  terrier  had  afforded  me  in  the  old  college- 
rooms,  when  I  was  reading  hard  for  my  degree.  I 
thought  that  Splinter's  society  would  exorcise  my  demon, 
which  I  then  believed  to  be  only  a  mood,  an  unexplain- 
able  condition  of  nerves. 

I  ran  down  to  Hertfordshire  one  fine  May  morning, 
spent  a  few  hours  with  my  brother  and  his  belongings, 
looked  round  the  old  house  and  gardens,  and  brought 
Splinter  back  to  London  with  me. 

I  had  never  lost  touch  with  my  favourite;  for  though 
Wildernsea  and  I  have  little  in  common  except  our  race, 
we  have  always  been  on  friendly  terms,  and  I  have"  spent 
two  or  three  days  at  the  old  home  every  autumn,  an- 
nually invited  for  one  of  his  big  shoots. 

My  dog  welcomed  me  rapturously;  and  old  Bowker, 
his  custodian,  assured  me  that  at  ten  years  old  he  was 
just  as  playful,  mischievous  and  active  as  in  his  puppy- 
hood,  a  fine  ratter,  and  a  "mark  on  cats."  I  was  de- 
lighted to  have  him  again,  and  having  squared  the 
guard,  established  myself  with  my  lively  friend  in  the 
assured  privacy  of  a  first-class  compartment  labelled 
"Engaged." 

We  had  not  been  together  half  an  hour  before  I  de- 
tected a  change  in  my  dog.  He  fidgeted  about  the  car- 
riage, not  with  the  joyous  restlessness  of  old,  but  \nth 
the  air  of  being  pursued  by  something  that  he  feared. 
Splinter,  who  knew  not  fear!  He  scratched  the  doors 
vehemently,  rushing  from  one  to  the  other,  and  looked 
at  me  with  a  piteous  appeal  in  his  expressive  eyes;  he 
put   his   paws   upon    my  knee,   looking   up  at  me   with 
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dumb  pleading;  and  finally,  as  if  distressed  at  my  not 
understanding  him,  set  up  a  mournful  minor  howl,  which 
made  my  blood  run  cold.  Never  before  that  evening 
had  I  heard  such  a  sound  from  Splinter. 

I  kept  him  in  Jermyn  Street  for  a  week;  a  week  of 
distress  for  him,  and  of  mental  agony  for  me.  He 
escaped  from  my  room  at  every  opportunity;  for  I  was 
cruel  enough  to  insist  on  having  him  with  me  whenever 
I  could.  He  crept  down  to  the  basement,  where  he 
seemed  perfectly  happy,  my  sen'ant  told  me,  where  he 
ate,  drank,  and  took  his  ease.  I  tried  to  keep  him  in 
my  room  at  night,  recalling  our  habits  in  college,  when 
Splinter  slept  on  my  bed,  and  aroused  me  from  slumber 
in  the  early  morning,  licking  my  face  in  a  transport  of 
affection,  as  if  to  welcome  me  back  to  the  waking  world. 
With  such  an  early-rising  companion,  one  could  hardly 
miss  chapel. 

But  that  one  night  in  Jermyn  Street  was  enough. 
The  dog  lay  with  his  nose  against  the  door,  making  a 
low  whimpering  noise,  like  the  subdued  crying  of  a 
frightened  child.  After  that  night  I  let  him  sleep  in  my 
man's  room,  who  assured  me  that  never  dog  was  a 
quieter  or  more  endearing  companion. 

At  the  end  of  this  troubled  week  I  took  my  terrier 
back  to  Wildernsea;  but  I  allowed  him  to  make  the 
return  journey  in  the  guard's  van,  where  he  made  him- 
self at  home,  and  gave  satisfaction.  I  told  my  old  friend 
Bowker  that  Splinter  did  not  like  London;  and  this  was 
my  only  explanation  of  his  prompt  return. 

Undeterred  by  this  painful  experience,  which  I  tried 
to  account  for  as  a  purely  material  phenomenon,  my 
own  shattered  nerves  acting  on  the  nervous  system  of  a 
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thoroughbred  dog,  I  looked  for  a  canine  companion  else- 
where. I  bought  a  bulldog,  of  renowned  breed  and  un- 
doubted courage;  but  only  to  see  my  experience  with 
Splinter  repeated  in  almost  every  detail.  The  bull  was 
happy  in  the  kitchen,  or  with  my  servant.  He  was 
miserable  with  me. 

I  tried  a  Schipperke,  a  pert,  irresistible  little  black 
beast,  with  alert  ears  and  no  tail,  all  vivacity  and  in- 
telligence; but  in  my  company  he  became  paralysed  by 
fear.  I  tried  a  powerful  Irish  terrier,  hardly  past  puppy- 
hood,  full  of  fight  and  high  spirits ;  but  he  had  not  been 
with  me  an  hour  before  he  exhibited  the  same  signs  of 
terror  that  I  had  seen  in  the  others.  This  was  my  final 
experiment.  I  sold  my  dogs,  at  a  considerable  loss,  to 
the  man  who  supplied  them,  and  who  evidently  looked 
upon  me  as  an  eccentric,  unworthy  of  four-legged  friend- 
ship. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  keenly  I  suffered  from  this 
failure,  so  humiliating  to  a  dog-lover.  It  was  the  last 
straw;  and  from  that  time  I  have  been  a  miserable  man. 
If  the  horror  is  in  myself,  in  my  own  shattered  nerves 
and  disordered  mind,  which  by  some  subtle  power  com- 
municates itself  to  the  brute  creation,  the  idea  is 
scarcely  less  appalling  than  that  other  idea  of  an  ex- 
traneous presence,  an  evil  spirit  from  which  my  life  is 
inseparable. 

In  my  Italian  rambles  I  often  tried  to  make  friends 
with  dogs — a  peasant's  dog  barking  in  front  of  a  cot- 
tage, a  casual  cur  loitering  on  the  road,  sheep-dogs, 
waggoners'  dogs — but  not  one  among  them  ever  re- 
ciprocated my  caresses.  Every  dumb  creature  that  I 
courted  slunk  away  from  me  with  a  suspicious  and  dis- 
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tressed  air.  I  have  seen  the  same  kind  of  recoil  in  way- 
side children  I  have  talked  to,  but  never  to  the  same 
extent.  Is  there  a  keener  instinct  in  dogs  that  makes 
them  suffer  in  any  contact  with  evil;  and  if  so,  what  is 
this  mysterious  intangible  evil  that  I  carry  about  with  me? 

I  am  now  in  this  delectable  city,  the  meeting-ground 
of  all  the  ages,  where  hitherto  I  have  always  found  my 
life  full  of  keen  interests  and  varied  pleasures;  and  I 
hope  to  remain  here  till  May,  when  I  shall  go  back  to 
London,  and  try  to  resume  my  old  habits  among  my 
books  in  Jermyn  Street,  where  my  rooms  are  undisturbed, 
waiting  for  their  master.  I  am  weary  of  my  nomad 
existence,  and  of  fatigue  which  has  never  brought  un- 
troubled sleep  or  hopeful  dreams. 

I  know  not  if  even  you,  with  your  wide  belief  in  the 
Unseen,  will  have  found  patieuce  to  finish  this  letter; 
but  if  you  are  able  to  give  any  serious  thought  to  the 
mental  trouble  which  has  been  heavy  upon  me  for  nearly 
a  year,  I  shall  be  deeply  grateful  for  any  ray  of  light 
which  you,  as  an  expert  in  the  unconditioned  can  throw 
upon  my  perplexities. 

Yours  always, 

Walter  Arden. 

The  Hut,  near  Leith,  N.W.  Coast,  Tasmania. 

Mv  DEAR  Walter, 
You  must  have  lost  all  memory  of  the  hours  we  spent 
together  if  you  could  think  that  it  was  in  me  to  make 
mock  of  any  strange  mental  experience  in  the  life  of  a 
friend.  So  soon  as  I  was  able  to  think,  it  was  borne  in 
upon  me  that  I  was  living  in  a  cloud  of  mystery,  that 
all   about   and   around    me  were   influences  of  which  I 
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knew  nothing,  and  could  never  know  much,  as  long  as  I 
wore  this  vesture  of  clay.  So  soon  as  I  was  able  to 
reason,  I  told  myself  that  the  finite  could  never  com- 
prehend the  infinite,  and  that  the  spiritual  world  must 
ever  remain  beyond  the  fathom-line  of  human  thought. 
Something  we  think  we  know,  something  we  guess. 
Imagination  soars  where  reason  cannot  reach;  and  some 
of  us  retain  in  older  years  much  of  the  child's  unques- 
tioning belief  in  the  things  he  cannot  see  or  understand 
— the  unmapped  Heaven,  the  life  beyond  the  grave,  the 
continued  existence  of  those  we  have  known  and  loved 
here. 

For  my  own  part,  every  year  that  I  have  spent  on 
earth  seems  to  have  brought  me  nearer  to  the  things 
that  are  not  of  earth.  The  unseen,  the  unconditioned, 
has  taken  a  stronger  hold  upon  my  mind;  and  every 
blow  that  fate  has  struck  at  my  heart  here,  every  friend 
whom  death  has  beckoned  on  the  farther  shore,  has 
made  me  more  convinced  of  the  spiritual  life  that  wraps 
us  round  amidst  the  dull  commonplace  of  our  ever)'day 
existence. 

And  in  this  spirit- world,  in  the  ten  thousand  times 
ten  thousand  of  those  who  have  lived  and  sinned  and 
suffered  and  died,  who  live  and  move  around  us  as  we 
journey  through  life,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  imperish 
able  evil  moves  side  by  side  with  the  imperishable  good. 
I  do  not  question  that  the  indestructible  mind,  the  some- 
thing which  is  not  bone  and  flesh,  the  intangible  essence 
that  no  Darwin  has  been  able  to  fix,  for  which  no  science 
has  found  a  cause  or  a  limit,  survives  the  earthly  frame 
of  the  sinner  as  surely  as  it  survives  the  earthly  frame 
of  the  saint,  and  that  the  unseen  world  is  peopled  with 
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devils  as  well  as  with  angels,  while  the  struggle  between 
good  and  evil,  the  contest  between  Michael  and  Lucifer, 
is  for  ever  going  on.  I  am  ready,  therefore,  to  believe 
that  your  life  has  of  late  been  darkened  by  a  baneful 
presence,  unseen,  but  always  near  you;  a  disembodied 
spirit  of  hate  and  revenge,  a  hideous  companion,  whose 
deadly  influence  the  finer  instinct  of  the  brute  creation 
can  perceive,  though  human  intelligence  outside  your 
own  mind  is  seldom  conscious  of  it. 

I  read  between  the  lines  of  your  letter,  and  divine 
those  particulars  of  Manville's  fate,  which  you  might  not 
care  to  trust  to  the  hazards  of  the  ocean  post.  But  I 
am  assured  that  whatever  were  the  circumstances  of  his 
death,  your  part  in  the  tragedy  was  honourable,  and 
that  you  have  no  occasion  for  remorse.  But,  materialist 
though  you  are,  can  you  think  that  the  strong,  wicked 
soul,  the  insatiable  spirit  of  sin,  the  mind  so  active,  so 
powerful  for  evil,  could  be  sent  to  an  eternal  sleep,  an- 
nihilated by  a  thrust  from  a  small  sword?  No,  Walter, 
the  soul  of  life  is  a  light  and  a  fire  that  no  earthly  ac- 
cident can  extinguish.  Do  you  think  the  great  Plan- 
tagenet,  Edward  I.,  is  dead,  or  Luther,  or  Bonaparte,  or 
Shakespeare;  or  the  wicked  ones  of  the  earth,  theBorgias, 
the  guilty  queens,  Joanna  of  Naples,  Catherine  of  Russia; 
the  restless,  daring,  unscrupulous,  pitiless  souls?  Do  you 
think  that  any  of  these  have  ended  with  the  clay  that 
held  them?  In  some  form  of  flesh  or  spirit,  visible  or 
invisible,  they  are  with  us  still,  immortal  minds,  working 
amidst  us  for  good  or  evil. 

But  if  the  wicked  influences  are  strong,  I  believe  the 
good  influences  are  stronger,  and  that  the  archangel  is 
continually  prevailing   against   the   archfiend.     I  believe 
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that  your  release  from  the  cloud  that  overshadows  you 
will  come  sooner  or  later  from  some  pure  and  holy  spirit 
among  the  dead  or  the  living,  whose  bright,  white  light 
of  innocence  and  piety  will  overpower  the  evil  thing  that 
haunts  you.  Pray  for  the  advent  of  that  fair  soul,  that 
pure  light  of  truth,  a  divine  emanation  from  the  Divine 
Infinite.  The  lives  of  many  men  have  been  made  blessed 
by  the  presence  of  an  angel  clad  in  human  form.  Lift 
up  your  soul  in  prayer.  Forget  that  you  ever  questioned 
the  existence  of  an  Omnipotent,  Omnipresent,  Omniscient 
God;  and  submit  yourself  in  all  humility  to  the  only 
power  that  can  prevail  against  the  dominion  of  sin. 

I  shall  pray  for  you,  my  dear  friend,  with  all  the 
fervour  of  which  I  am  capable;  and  be  sure  that  what- 
ever you  may  now  suffer  from  an  inextinguishable  male- 
volence, you  will  be  rewarded  here  or  hereafter  for  your 
generous  and  humane  endeavour  to  save  that  unhappy 
girl.  When  I  think  of  the  men  who  go  through  the 
world,  enjoying  all  that  this  earth  can  yield  of  pleasure 
and  self-indulgence,  and  never  lifting  a  finger  in  behalf 
of  a  fellow- creature,  I  must  needs  admire  the  chivalry 
that  has  cost  you  so  dear. 

Write  to  me  whenever  you  are  so  minded,  and  re- 
member that  my  interest  in  your  spiritual  experience  is 
inexhaustible. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

Douglas  Campbell, 

Arden  had  counted  upon  remaining  in  Rome  till  the 
hot  weather  drove  him  away  from  a  city  which  he  loved 
better  than  any  other  spot  on  earth;  but  before  the  end 
of  April  he  was  on  his  way  to  London,  travelling  straight 
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through  by  the  Rome  express,  restless,  anxious,  eager  to 
be  back  in  his  old  rooms,  in  the  noisy  multitudinous 
city,  in  the  press  and  ferment  of  a  world  where  the 
struggle  for  life,  the  race  for  wealth,  the  greed  of  power, 
keep  the  great  machine  always  going,  the  piston-rods  al- 
ways plunging  to  and  fro,  the  wheels  always  revolving  at 
their  maximum  speed. 

Rome,  and  all  the  poetry  of  past  ages,  all  the  beauty 
of  temple  and  fountains,  of  mountain  and  sky,  all  the 
picturesque  charm  of  City  and  Campagna,  had  failed  to 
rid  him  of  his  incubus,  of  that  unexplainable,  indefinable 
sense  of  a  malignant  presence  that  had  become  almost 
a  part  of  his  consciousness,  since  not  for  one  peaceful 
hour  was  he  able  wholly  to  forget  that  the  thing  was 
there.  He  might  half  forget,  perhaps,  in  the  distraction 
of  brilliant  society,  where  the  touch-and-go  conversation 
flew  lightly  from  theme  to  theme,  and  every  happy  turn 
in  the  sparkling  talk  provoked  a  happier  retort,  till  the 
air  seemed  alive  with  electric  flashes  of  wit  and  fancy; 
but  no  sooner  was  he  again  alone  than  the  silent  horror 
returned. 

He  found  himself  a  welcome  guest  in  art  circles, 
literary  circles,  and  diplomatic  circles.  All  the  sets  and 
cliques  were  open  to  a  young  unmarried  Englishman  of 
good  family,  with  fine  manners,  and  credited  with  ample 
means.  He  considerably  increased  the  number  of  his 
acquaintance  during  the  month  that  he  spent  in  the  city 
of  the  Seven  Hills;  and  he  made  one  friend,  an  Anglo- 
American,  a  young  Englishman  of  good  birth,  who  had 
led  a  roughish  life  on  the  "other  side,"  plucky,  shrewd, 
adventurous,  and  supremely  unconventional,  the  son  of  a 
High  Church  dean,  brought  up  in  the  odour  of  sanctity, 
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educated  at  Winchester  and  Oxford,  and  flung  loose  upon 
the  world  at  two-and-twenty,  cast  off  by  an  indignant 
father,  upon  his  refusal  to  take  orders,  and  his  open  con- 
fession of  a  careless,  easy-going  agnosticism. 

So,  repudiated  by  the  outraged  dean,  and  wept  over 
by  his  mother  and  sisters.  Archer  Stormont  had  contrived 
to  escape  starvation,  and  even  to  keep  a  decent  coat 
upon  his  back,  a  roughish  coat,  perhaps,  coarse  tweed 
or  homely  frieze,  not  fashioned  by  a  West  End  tailor. 
He  had  contrived  to  live  honestly,  to  hold  his  head  high, 
breaking  horses  on  a  Texas  farm,  or  driving  a  tram  in 
New  York,  teaching  Boston  girls  to  ride,  or  acting  in  a 
dime  theatre;  and  he  had  seen  more  of  the  varieties  of 
life,  of  strange  men  and  strange  manners,  than  the  pam- 
pered traveller  in  the  train  de  luxe  and  the  state-cabin 
has  ever  seen,  in  his  expensive  progress  from  city  to  city 
and  continent  to  continent. 

It  is  not  in  the  saloons  of  Brobdingnagian  steamers, 
not  in  the  most  modern  and  luxurious  hotels,  that  those 
varieties  of  life  are  to  be  met  with.  Archer  Stormont 
would  have  sickened  amidst  the  white-and-gold  panelling 
and  ease  and  high  living  of  a  first-class  passage  on  an 
American  liner.  He  loved  the  rough  better  than  the 
smooth. 

The  society  of  such  a  man  was  new  to  Arden,  and  as 
pleasant  to  him  as  a  gust  of  fresh  mountain  air  blowing 
the  city  vapours  out  of  a  tired  brain.  He  and  Stormont 
had  been  at  Balliol  together,  but  were  not  of  the  same 
year,  and  had  seen  very  little  of  each  other,  Stormont 
living  only  for  the  cricket-field  and  the  river,  while  Arden 
was  then  reading  hard  for  his  degree. 

They  became  chums  in  Rome,  went  for  long  tramps 
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on  the  Sacred  Way,  explored  the  Catacombs  together, 
the  only  relics  of  the  past  in  which  Stormont  took  the 
faintest  interest,  dined  at  the  Cafe  de  Rome  together, 
and  went  together  to  theatre  or  music-hall. 

Such  a  life  was  a  tame  and  languid  business  for  a 
man  who  loved  the  hazards  and  perils  of  a  new  country, 
outside  the  limits  of  civilisation.  Stormont  had  come  to 
Rome  with  an  American  family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Washington 
Jamford,  and  their  two  daughters,  people  of  vast  wealth 
and  some  intelligence,  to  whom  he  had  attached  him- 
self as  a  kind  of  house-steward,  financial  manager,  and 
master  of  horse.  In  Rome,  where  the  Chicago  millionaire 
was  a  stranger,  Stormont's  services  were  invaluable.  He 
had  chosen  their  lodgings  in  a  Prince's  palace  on  the 
Corso;  he  engaged  and  bullied  their  servants,  bought 
their  horses  and  carriages,  and  obtained  their  introduc- 
tion to  society.  He  hunted  with  the  sons,  and  cycled 
with  the  daughters;  instructed  the  chef,  and  looked  after 
the  cellar.     He  was  ubiquitous  and  unfailing. 

"It  gives  me  something  to  do,"  he  told  Arden,  "and 
just  saves  me  from  blowing  out  my  brains  in  this  dull 
hole.  They  are  an  exacting  family,  but  they  mean  well. 
The  old  chap  is  a  gentleman,  and  the  girls  have  only 
one  fault — they  are  both  in  love  with  me." 

"Why  not  take  advantage  of  the  situation,  and  make 
one  of  them  happy?  They  are  both  pretty;  but  for 
choice  I  should  say  the  younger  sister,  Vanessa." 

"Marry!  Shut  up  my  life  in  the  circle  of  a  wedding- 
ring!  Not  much,"  said  Stormont.  "They've  abolished 
slavery  in  the  States,  and  I'm  not  going  to  be  a  feather- 
headed  girl's  white  nigger." 

The  adventurer  opened  his  mind  to  his  friend  in  one 
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of  those  long  walks  on  the  Campagna,  far  beyond  the 
fortress  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  that  noble  monument  of 
a  wife's  merits  and  a  husband's  love;  or  is  that  splendid 
sepulchre  only  the  evidence  of  a  wife's  wealth,  the 
memorial  a  contented  widower  paid  for  with  the  gold  of 
the  dead?  Arden  had  pften  gazed  at  the  sculptured 
wall,  dreaming,  as  Byron  dreamt,  of  her  life-history,  whose 
ashes  were  entombed  there. 

Loved  or  unloved,  the  world  knows  nothing  of  her. 
But  Douglas  Campbell  would  tell  him  she  was  living 
still,  an  imperishable  essence,  living  in  the  flesh  or  in  the 
spirit;  near  him,  invisible,  as  he  stood  by  her  tomb;  or 
in  the  City  yonder,  a  creature  of  princely  birth,  born  and 
reared  in  a  palace;  or  a  peasant  sitting  behind  her  flower- 
basket  on  the  steep  slope  of  the  Pincian  hill. 

"I'm  getting  pretty  sick  of  this  kind  of  life,"  said 
Stormont,  "but  I'm  going  to  take  my  friends  back  to 
Chicago  early  in  May,  and  after  that  I  shall  be  my  own 
master.     What  do  you  think  I'm  going  to  do  next?" 

"Texas  and  wild  horses  again?" 

"No.  I'm  going  to  Klondyke,  to  dig  for  gold.  Will 
you  come  with  me,  Arden?  You're  looking  ill  and 
troubled.  I  believe  you  are  quite  as  sick  of  this  one 
horse  old  town  as  I  am.  You  are  perishing  for  want  of 
something  to  do — something  to  think  about.  Come  to 
Klondyke " 

"Turn  gold-finder — when  I  have  more  than  enough 
for  all  my  wants?  Turn  my  back  upon  civilisation — 
books — music — art — to  perish  in  a  polar  desert?" 

"Never  mind  the  gold.  It's  not  the  filthy  lucre  that 
draws  me.  It's  for  the  sake  of  something  new,  a  strange 
v/orld,  a  struggle  for  life.    You  don't  know  the  keen  de- 
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light  of  that  kmd  of  existence,  where  everything  conven- 
tional, worn-out,  stale,  narrow,  monotonous,  the  dull  tread- 
mill round  that  your  civilised  citizen  calls  life,  is  left 
behind,  forgotten.  You  don't  know  what  it  is  to  find 
yourself  in  a  place  where  everything  is  unexpected,  and 
every  hour  brings  new  danger  or  new  luck.  I  don't  care 
a  curse  for  the  shekels,  for  what  men  call  a  comfortable 
income;  but  I  wouldn't  mind  being  a  millionaire." 

"Why,  what  would  a  nomad  like  you  do  with  your 
million?" 

"Carry  it  in  my  breast-pocket — liquid — loose — spend 
it,  man,  spend  it!  Not  on  houses,  and  lands,  and  horses, 
and  carriages,  and  diamonds,  and  French  cooks;  but  on 
the  whim  of  the  moment,  on  the  friend  of  a  day,  on  the 
chorus-girl  I  sit  next  at  supper,  on  the  beggar  who  fol- 
lows me  along  the  street;  scatter  the  paltry  dross  right 
and  left  with  both  hands,  waste  it,  wallow  in  it,  know- 
ing that  if  I  fling  away  my  last  sovereign  I  shall  be  able 
to  earn  bread  and  cheese  when  it  is  gone.  But  I  don't 
go  to  Klondyke  with  any  idea  of  a  million.  I  go  for 
the  fun  of  the  thing.     Will  you  come?" 

"I'll  think  about  it,  my  dear  fellow." 

"Ah,  that's  your  form.  You  have  the  look  of  a  man 
who  is  always  thinking  about  things,  and  never  doing 
them.  But  I  give  you  my  honour,  you  want  change  and 
adventure  much  worse  than  I  do.  There's  something 
on  your  mind — something  wrong  with  you.  I  ask  no 
man  for  his  secrets,  not  even  my  friend." 

"I  have  no  secrets,"  Arden  answered  hastily. 

"Haven't  you?  Then  you've  a  deuced  preoccupied 
air  for  a  man  who  has  no  trouble  on  his  mind." 

"I  did  not  say  I  ha^  no  trouble." 
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"Come  to  KJondyke;  when  you've  been  shovelling 
gravel  or  wheeling  a  heavy  barrow  all  day,  you'll  sleep 
sound  all  night.  Our  nights  will  be  short  there,  and 
sleep  precious." 

Arden  liked  Archer  Stormont  better  than  any  friend 
he  had  except  Douglas  Campbell.  The  two  men  were 
wide  as  the  poles  asunder  in  their  mode  of  life  and  way 
of  thinking;  but  in  both  there  was  the  same  element — 
absolute  sincerity.  Each  was  a  tower  of  strength  in 
friendship,  for  neither  was  capable  of  falsehood. 

z\rden  was  in  the  old  rooms  again,  with  the  books 
which  had  been  such  dear  companions  in  the  untroubled 
past.  He  tried  to  take  up  old  threads  of  favourite  stu- 
dies, tried  to  throw  his  thoughts  backward  into  those 
historic  ages  which  had  once  been  a  source  of  inex- 
haustible delight.  But  though  the  books  were  no  less 
dear,  the  man  was  changed;  though  the  past  was  no  less 
vivid  and  real,  the  mind  had  lost  its  power  of  concen- 
tration. He  found  himself  reading  the  same  page  over 
and  over  again,  unable  to  fix  his  thoughts  upon  the  text. 
That  haunting  presence,  that  something  unknown  and 
evil  was  with  him  in  the  quiet  of  his  book-room,  with 
him  in  that  shadowy  hour  between  day  and  night  which 
he  had  loved  of  old,  when  the  page  grew  dim  and  he 
closed  his  book,  threw  himself  back  in  his  armchair,  and 
mused  upon  all  he  had  read,  while  the  fire-glow  flickered 
on  the  wall,  or  the  sunset  crimsoned  the  room,  and  the 
street  noises  floated  in  at  the  open  window.  He  had 
loved  solitude  once,  but  now  he  found  it  intolerable. 

Invitations  poured  in  upon  him  when  it  was  known 
he  was  in  London;  and  he  accepted  them  eagerly.     No 
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society  was  too  frivolous  for  him  at  this  period  of  his  life. 
He  liked  the  artistic  and  literary  society  best — painters, 
actors,  novelists,  poets;  for  among  these  the  talk  was 
more  startling  and  highly  coloured,  and  made  for  self- 
forgetfulness.  He  complied  with  all  the  exactions  of 
society  women,  fetched  and  carried  for  them,  appeared 
at  their  afternoon  teas,  listened  to  their  music,  escorted 
them  to  the  theatre,  danced  with  them  or  sat  out  with 
them,  talked  chiffons  or  talked  scandal,  just  as  they 
pleased.     Anything  was  better  than  solitude. 

On  his  return  to  London,  he  met  his  sister  Mary  for 
the  first  time  since  she  bade  him  good  night  in  the  vesti- 
bule at  the  Bristol.  It  was  more  than  a  year  since  he 
had  seen  her;  and  he  found  that  she  too  had  changed. 
She  was  as  handsome  as  ever,  but  there  were  new  lines 
in  her  face.  Her  eyes  looked  larger,  and  her  mouth 
had  a  pensive  look  in  rejiose  that  was  new.  Her  man- 
ners had  the  automatic  vivacity  of  women  who  are  out- 
wardly gay  because  they  are  inwardly  miserable. 

"Where  have  you  been  hiding  yourself  all  this  time?" 
he  asked. 

"Hiding  myself?  Why,  I  have  been  flashing  about 
the  society  sky  like  a  comet.  I  was  seedy  last  season, 
and  the  doctors  sent  me  to  Nauheim  early  in  June.  You 
must  have  heard  of  my  Homburg  picnics.  They  were 
prodigious  successes.  My  husband  had  a  grouse-moor, 
and  I  tore  from  the  Taunus  to  the  Pentlands.  We  had 
a  glorious  August  and  September;  but  I  was  seedy  again 
in  October,  and  I  told  the  doctors  to  send  me  to  Ceylon; 
and  Ceylon  was  a  failure.  We  stayed  in  Egypt  from 
January  to  March,  spent  the  Easter  week  at  Monte  Carlo, 
and  came  back  to  Grosvenor  Square  on  the  first  of  May, 
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All  which  information  you  might  have  seen  a  hundred 
times  repeated  in  the  society  papers." 

"I  never  read  society  papers." 

"And  where  have  you  been?" 

"In  London  last  season,  in  Italy  ever  since." 

"Then  Italy  doesn't  agree  with  you,  for  you  are  look- 
ing ten  years  older  since — since " 

She  left  the  sentence  unfinished.  A  strange  expres- 
sion— distress,  horror,  he  knew  not  which — came  into 
her  face,  and  she  turned  from  him  suddenly,  and  began 
talking  to  a  man  standing  near.  This  conversation  had 
been  carried  on  in  a  mob,  at  a  great  reception,  to  which 
people  came  in  their  finest  raiment,  looked  about,  and 
not  seeing  the  people  they  wanted  to  see,  went  away 
after  ten  minutes,  "going  on"  to  something  smaller  and 
pleasanter,  something  where  there  were  corners  adapted 
for  talk  or  flirting,  and  a  buffet  that  was  not  a  feast  of 
Tantalus,  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season  blockaded  by 
a  greedy  crowd. 

Arden  was  greatly  surprised  when  Lady  Mary  called 
upon  him  in  Jermyn  Street  on  the  morning  after  this 
chance  meeting. 

It  was  only  twelve  o'clock,  and  she,  who  had  all  the 
fashionable  carriages  at  her  disposal,  from  barouche  to 
ralli-cart,  came  to  Mrs.  Berry's  house  in  a  four-wheel  cab. 
She  was  more  plainly  dressed  than  he  had  ever  seen  her 
in  town,  in  a  dark  tailor  gown  and  a  little  cloth  toque. 

"I  felt  I  must  see  you  alone,"  she  said  abruptly,  when 
the  servant  had  shut  the  door.  "And  I  am  never  alone 
in  my  own  house  between  sunrise  and  midnight." 

"I  am  verv  glad  to  see  vou,  mv  dear  Man'." 
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"Are  you?  Are  we  friends,  or  enemies?  I  never 
know  which." 

"Friends,  I  hope." 

There  was  a  brief  silence;  and  then  she  looked  at 
him  suddenly  with  flaming  eyes. 

"You  killed  Konstantin  Manville." 

"Have  you  come  here  to  tell  me  that?" 

"I  have  come  because  I  can't  rest  till  I  know  the 
truth.  I  suspected  you,  that  night,  when  you  and  he 
whispered  together.  I  lay  awake  in  an  agony  for  hours, 
knowing  that  there  was  to  be  a  duel.  I  thought  he  would 
kill  you.  I  was  wretched,  accusing  myself  of  being  your 
murderer.  I  could  not  rest  all  the  next  day.  I  drove 
about  Paris,  calling  upon  people  who  knew  him,  thinking 
I  should  hear  something;  for  I  fancied  the  duel  would 
be  over  next  morning.  I  never  thought  of  seconds  and 
pour-parlers,  or  any  cause  for  delay.  I  had  every  even- 
ing paper  in  Paris  brought  to  my  room  that  night,  and, 
finding  nothing,  I  began  to  hope  that  the  thing  had 
blown  over.  If  I  had  known  where  you  were  staying,  I 
should  have  gone  to  you " 

"To  plead  for  the  man  you  loved?" 

"No.  To  implore  you  not  to  risk  your  own  life.  I 
thought  he  was  invincible." 

"He  was  not,  you  see.  Even  the  wicked  cannot  have 
everything  their  own  way — always." 

"After  three  days  of  suspense — agonised  suspense — 
I  saw  in  the  paper  that  he  had  been  found  dead,  in  a 
solitary  quarter  of  Paris,  and  had  been  taken  to  the 
Morgue,  and  recognised  almost  immediately.  Then  came 
the  inquiry — an  everlasting  business.     Was  it  a  murder, 
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or  a  duel?  There  were  two  or  three  people  arrested. 
I  suppose  you  know  that." 

"Arrests  that  meant  nothing,  and  lasted  for  twenty- 
four  hours  at  longest." 

"There  was  no  evidence  against  anybody;  and  the 
police  decided  that  ]ie  had  been  killed  in  a  duel.  No 
one  knew  of  any  quarrel.  The  people  at  the  ca/e  could 
have  said  something  if  they  had  chosen;  but,  luckily, 
they  did  not  come  forward.  No  one  knew  anything  of 
his  movements  since  he  was  seen  in  the  opera-house  with 
that  vile  woman — La  Poulpe,  the  papers  called  her." 

"Lucky  for  you  that  the  last  association  observed 
was  with  that  vile  Avoman,  and  not  with  you." 

"Yes.  Richard  would  have  been  frantic  if  my  name 
had  been  mixed  up  in  such  a  business.  You  know  what 
he  is.  I  may  spend  his  money  with  both  hands,  tear 
about  the  world  as  much  as  I  like;  but,  in  his  opinion, 
Selby's  wife  is  quite  as  important  a  person  as  Cassar's 
wife.  That  was  an  escape.  But  Manville  is  gone,  and 
the  world  seems  empty  without  him." 

"Mary,  what  madness!" 

"Madness!  Yes,  I  suppose  it  is  madness.  What  was 
there  in  him?  What  was  the  charm  that  made  all  other 
men  seem  dull  and  commonplace,  all  other  society  bor- 
ing, after  an  hour  with  him?  Remember,  I  have  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of  in  our  own  relations;  unless  it  is  shame- 
ful to  care  more  for  one  man's  company — for  the  sound 
of  his  voice,  for  the  touch  of  his  hand — than  for  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  having  loved 
him.  I  was  under  a  spell,  I  think.  I  know  that  I  have 
been  miserable  ever  since.  I  have  rushed  about  the 
world.     I  have  lived  in  a  crowd.     But  I  cannot  forget 
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him;  I  cannot  find  peace.  I  feel  sometimes  as  if  he  were 
still  near  me,  still  holding  me  enthralled  with  that  strange 
power  of  his.  Even  in  this  room,"  she  said,  starting  up 
from  her  chair  suddenly,  "I  feel  as  if  he  were  standing 
at  my  shoulder.  I  dare  not  look  round  for  fear  I  should 
see  him,  ghastly,  in  his  bloody  shirt,  as  they  found  him 
in  that  horrid  field  behind  Belleville.  I  drove  there  in 
a  fly  to  look  at  the  place.  I  was  drawn  there;  and  the 
picture  of  that  dreary  waste  has  haunted  me  ever 
since." 

There  was  a  silence.  Arden  had  risen  when  she  rose, 
and  they  stood  staring  at  each  other,  pale  to  the  lips. 

"  How  white  you  look ! "  she  said,  after  those  moments 
of  mute  horror.  "You  killed  him!  I  know  you  killed 
him!" 

"You  can  know  nothing  more  than  the  police  know 
about  his  death.  It  is  enough  for  you  to  know  that  he 
fell  in  fair  fight.     He  did  not  deserve  to  live." 

"Oh,  I  know  that  he  was  wicked — an  evil  spirit,  with 
power  not  given  to  common  humanity.  Walter,  you  know 
what  my  married  life  has  been,  how  straight,  how  clean, 
how  free  from  the  shadow  of  reproach,  till  I  met  that 
man.  I  lived  among  women  whose  lovers  were  as  well 
known  to  the  world  as  their  liveries,  women  who  had 
their  open  secrets,  which  all  the  world  knew  and  pre- 
tended not  to  know.  I  visited  and  received  women  whose 
lives  had  been  one  long  scandal;  and  I  kept  my  own  life 
honest." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know,  Mary.  I  thought  badly  of  you 
when  you  made  a  mercenary  marriage;  but  I  respected 
you  afterwards,  because  you  were  a  good  wife." 

"I  was  a  good  wife  till  I  met  that  man.     I  was  not 
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always  happy.  There  were  intervals  of  depression  when 
I  felt  that  I  had  missed  something — the  romance,  the 
glamour,  the  poetry  of  life.  I  had  fits  of  melancholy 
during  which  it  was  a  struggle  to  seem  satisfied  with  the 
things  that  money  can  buy.  It  was  in  one  of  my  me- 
lancholy fits  that  I  met  Colonel  ManviJle.  I  was  in  the 
Pyrenees,  for  a  cure,  alone.  We  saw  each  other  every 
day.  We  walked  in  the  pine-woods  in  the  sultry  silence, 
in  a  world  that  seemed  new  to  me  from  the  hour  I  met 
him.  And  then  for  the  first  time  I  understood  what 
glamour  meant,  the  glamour  women  had  talked  about, 
those  women  who  cannot  keep  themselves  from  talking 
about  their  infatuations.  Was  I  in  love  with  him?  I 
don't  know.  He  took  hold  of  my  existence,  my  mind, 
my  soul,  if  I  have  a  soul.  I  think  I  knew  from  the  first 
that  he  was  wicked,  that  it  was  an  evil  influence  that 
held  me;  but  I  was  like  a  creature  possessed." 

Her  words  had  come  in  a  torrent,  and  she  stopped 
suddenly,  breathless  and  panting. 

"He  had  dominion  over  my  mind;  but  I  am  a  woman 
of  the  world,  and  I  had  strength  enough  and  sense 
enough  to  resist  him  when  he  wanted  me  to  go  away 
with  him,  to  disgrace  myself,  and  bring  shame  and  sor- 
row upon  my  husband.  He  had  the  power  to  make  me 
miserable,  but  not  to  make  me  a  social  outcast,  or  a 
living  lie,  a  wicked  ^vife,  who  steers  a  difficult  course 
between  lover  and  husband,  and  smiles  in  the  face  of 
the  man  she  has  dishonoured.  He  was  angry  with  me 
when  he  found  I  was  not  an  easy  victim;  and  then  he 
seemed  to  forgive  me,  and  we  became  a  kind  of  friends, 
whose  friendship  is  sweet  and  bitter — honey  and  gall. 
I  could  hardly  live  without  his  society,  and  I  encouraged 
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him    to   hang    about   me.     I    tried   to   make   my  house 
pleasant  to  him,  while  I  kept  him  at  arm's  length." 

"Was  he  at  arm's  length  that  night  in  Paris?  You 
must  have  known  that  it  was  disgraceful  to  sup  with 
him  tele-a-tete  at  a  restaurant  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning." 

"Oh,  I  was  in  Paris  alone,  and  I  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing adventurous — but  I  knew  I  was  mistress  of  the 
situation.  I  was  at  St.  Germain  with  him  all  that  day. 
We  lunched  at  the  Henri  Quatre,  and  strolled  in  the 
forest,  and  drove  back  to  Paris  in  the  spring  twilight. 
He  was  delightful.  We  talked  of  everything  in  heaven 
and  earth.  He  bared  his  soul  to  me — his  wicked,  in- 
fidel soul — scoffing  at  all  things  good,  even  honour.  I' 
was  under  a  charm.  His  wit,  his  eloquence,  enchanted 
me.  I  look  back  now  and  think  that  it  was  the  happiest 
day  of  my  life — yes,  the  happiest.  There  is  no  other 
like  it.  His  face,  his  eyes,  his  voice,  all  that  was  splen- 
did and  grand  in  him,  will  live  in  my  memory  for  ever; 
and  yet  I  know  that  he  was  the  incarnation  of  evil." 
"I  thank  God  for  his  death,  for  your  sake,  Mary." 
"You  think  that  if  he  had  lived,  I  should  not  have 
escaped;  that  I  should  have  fallen,  like  the  girl  of  whom 
you  told  me?" 

"I  think  you  were  playing  a  game  in  which  you  must 
have  been  the  loser." 

"What  became  of  that  girl?     Did  she  die?" 
"No;  she  is  in  this  house — with  her  mother." 
"She  is  cured,  I  suppose,  and  will  marry  a  grocer's 
assistant,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  be  happy  ever 
after." 

"Would  you  like  to  see  her?" 
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"To  see  one  of  Manville's  victims?  There  were  many 
such,  I  suppose.  His  path  through  hfe  was  strewed  with 
broken  hearts." 

"It  would  be  an  object-lesson  for  you." 

"Yes;  I  should  like  to  see  her." 

Arden  went  downstairs  in  advance,  and  having  ob- 
tained Mrs.  Berry's  permission,  took  his  sister  to  the  little 
back  parlour,  where  Lisbeth  was  sitting,  in  the  care  of 
a  trained  nurse,  a  pleasant-looking  young  woman  in  a 
lavender  uniform.  The  room  had  been  brightened  since 
Lisbeth's  return.  There  were  flowers  on  table  and  mantel- 
piece, daintily  bound  books,  rosebud  chintz  curtains,  white 
paint  and  rosebud  wall-paper;  improvements  that  had 
been  provided  by  Arden,  at  whose  advice  the  nurse  had 
been  engaged. 

Lisbeth  was  sitting  by  the  open  window,  where  all 
the  sunshine  that  found  its  way  into  the  stony  well  out- 
side fell  on  her  face  and  figure.  She  was  very  pale,  and 
there  was  a  restless,  unhappy  look  in  her  eyes,  as  of 
one  who  was  always  listening  and  waiting  for  someone 
who  did  not  come.  She  had  an  open  book  on  the  little 
table  in  front  of  her,  and  her  emaciated  hand  moved 
nervously  about  the  pages. 

"I  have  brought  my  sister  to  see  you,  Lisbeth,"  Ar- 
den said. 

She  had  not  looked  at  them  as  they  came  into  the 
room,  and  she  seemed  to  direct  her  eyes  towards  Arden 
with  an  effort. 

"1  did  not  know  you  had  a  sister,"  she  said,  without 
looking  at  the  strange  lady,  whose  appearance  even  in 
her  tailor  gown  was  a  revelation  to  Nurse  Evelyn. 

"It  was  the  hang  of  the  skirt,"  she  told  her  friends 
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afterwards,  when  expatiating  upon  Lady  Mary's  clothes. 
"Only  a  plain  tweed  gown,  but  such  style!  You  can't 
get  that  in  the  Edgware  Road." 

Mary  went  to  the  girl  and  took  her  hand  gently,  and 
stood  looking  down  at  her,  with  compassionate  eyes. 

"My  poor  child,"  she  said;  "my  poor  child!"  and 
could  find  no  other  words. 

"Oh,  I  am  not  a  child,"  answered  Lisbeth,  fret- 
fully. "I  am  a  woman  now.  I  was  a  child  when  I  was 
happy.  But  then  came  unhappiness,  and  I  knew  I  was 
a  woman." 

Her  head  was  drooping  as  she  said  this;  and  then 
she  lifted  it  suddenly,  and  stared  at  Lady  Mary  with 
wild  eyes. 

"Were  you  ever  in  hell?"  she  asked. 

"Oh,  Lisbeth  dear,  that's  very  naughty  of  you,"  re- 
monstrated the  nurse. 

"Were  you  ever  in  hell?"  she  repeated  insistently. 

"No,  no,  my  dear.  You  must  not  say  such 
things." 

"I  have  been  in  hell.  My  soul  has  been  steeped  in 
sin.  I  have  been  in  the  burning  pit,  among  wicked 
women." 

"My  poor  girl,  your  mind  is  full  of  delusions;  you 
will  forget,  and  be  better,  by-and-by." 

"No,  I  shall  never  be  any  better.  I  have  been  in 
hell.  That's  what  is  the  matter  with  me.  The  fires  of 
hell  have  burnt  up  my  life.  Mother  mustn't  spend  any 
more  money  on  doctors.  It's  no  use.  I  shall  never 
change." 

"She  is  not  often  as  bad  as  this,  ma'am,"  said  the 
nurse.     "Come,  come,  Lisbeth,  you  haven't  shown  the 
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lady  the  lovely  flowers  Mr.  Arden  sent  you  yesterday — 
or  your  pretty  books." 

"My  books!  Yes,  I  love  my  books,"  said  Lisbeth, 
the  agonised  expression  of  her  countenance  changing  to 
a  childish  smile,  and  her  hand  fluttering  the  pages  of 
the  volume  in  front  of  her.  "You  love  Byron,  don't 
you?"  she  asked  Lady  Mary. 

"Yes,  with  all  my  heart." 

"And  you  know  these  lines?" 

And  then  she  read  a  familiar  passage,  very  slowly, 
and  in  a  tremulous  voice,  with  her  finger  pointing  out 
the  words,  like  a  child  who  is  learning  to  read — 

"Man's  love  is  of  man's  life  a  thing  apart, 
'Tis  woman's  whole  existence " 

"Isn't  it  sad?     Isn't  it  true?"  she  asked  eagerly. 

"I'm  afraid  it  is  true,"  said  Mary,  very  gently.  "Good- 
bye, my  dear.  But  tell  me,  before  I  go,  if  there  is  any- 
thing I  can  send  you,  anything  you  would  hke?" 

"Yes,  there  is  something." 

"What  is  it?" 

"A  portrait  of  Byron.  I  have  only  his  bust — so 
white — like  death.  I  should  like  a  picture  of  him.  It 
would  seem  alive.  I  should  look  up  from  my  book  and 
see  his  face,  and  think  he  was  in  the  room  with  me. 
He  was  unhappy,  wasn't  he — very  unhappy?" 

"Yes,  there  was  much  sorrow  in  his  life." 

"I  am  glad  of  that.  I  like  to  think  he  was  unhappy. 
It  brings  me  nearer  to  him." 

"You  shall  have  his  picture,  my  dear." 

Mary  Selby  bent  down  and  kissed  the  pale  forehead, 
and  pressed  the  wasted  hand. 
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"Yes,  she  is  an  object-lesson,"  she  said,  as  Arden 
took  her  to  her  cab.  "I  am  very  sorry  for  her.  Strange 
that  she  never  spoke  of  Manville." 

"I  beheve  she  has  forgotten  him — that  nothing  is 
left  of  that  time  in  her  consciousness  except  a  shapeless 
horror,  which  she  expresses  when  she  talks  of  having 
been  in  hell.  In  her  calmer  moods  she  talks  about  Byron 
— the  object  of  her  girlish  adoration." 

"Will  she  never  be  any  better?" 

"The  doctors  give  little  hope;  but  the  poor  mother 
is  almost  happy  in  having  her  to  love  and  cherish. 
There  never  was  a  more  devoted  mother,  or  a  more  in- 
defatigable worker." 

"If  I  can  do  anything  to  help  them,  let  me  know." 

"Happily,  they  need  nothing.  This  house  yields  a 
good  income;  and  to  work  for  her  daughter  is  Mrs.  Berry's 
consolation." 


Arden  dined  in  Grosvenor  Square  at  his  sister's  in- 
vitation about  a  week  after  that  agitating  interview  in 
Jermyn  Street. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  manner  of  the  handsome 
matron,  who  gave  him  a  smiling  greeting  in  the  midst 
of  her  splendour,  to  recall  the  intense  emotions  of  that 
hour.  She  held  herself  with  a  royal  dignity,  magnificent 
in  white  satin,  with  a  diamond  and  ruby  tiara  glittering 
above  her  dark-brown  hair,  her  husband  watching  her 
with  admiring  eyes.  The  ruby  tiara  was  his  latest  gift, 
and  it  pleased  him  to  see  how  well  it  became  her.  The 
man  was  thorough,  and  only  worshipped  two  things — 
money  and  his  wife.     They  were  going  to  a  duchess's 
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ball  after  their  dinner-party,  which  was  small,  and  at 
short  notice. 

Monsieur  Villeneuve,  the  French  novelist,  the  author 
of  "Femme  Funeste,"  was  there,  having  developed  a 
passion  for  London  and  London  society;  and  Mr.  Jordan, 
the  American  novelist,  who  had  long  ago  become  entirely 
English.  The  two  men  were  talking  literature,  animated 
and  deeply  absorbed,  when  Arden  arrived,  while  Mrs. 
Kelvin,  a  handsome  widow,  with  her  glances  wandering 
towards  the  Frenchman,  tried  to  seem  interested  in  Mr. 
Selby's  conversation. 

"I  have  not  read  his  last,"  she  said,  "but  I  am  told 
it  is  stronger  than  'Femme  Funeste,'  and  that  was  ap- 
palling." 

"Whose  last?     Mr.  Jordan's?" 

"His?  Oh  no!  His  are  always  perfect.  He  chooses 
difficult  problems;  he  sails  very  near  the  wind.  But  he 
touches  things  so  delicately.  And  then  there  is  the  charm, 
don't  you  know;  the  charm  of  style " 

"I've  never  read  any  novelist  since  Dickens,"  said 
Selby.  "When  I  want  to  read  a  novel,  I  read  him 
again.  I  have  all  his  books  in  my  smoking-room.  I  just 
lift  up  my  hand  and  take  a  volume  from  the  shelf  with- 
out looking,  and  open  it  anywhere,  and  read.  I  am 
always  amused ;  though  I  know  ever)'  one  of  them,  almost 
by  heart." 

"Ah,  I  suppose  that  is  the  way  to  taste  an  author. 
But  I  never  arrived  at  that  point  with  any  book  except 
'Madame  Bovary.' " 

Mr.  Selby  blushed.  He  had  heard  strange  things 
of  "Madame  Bovary;"  but  the  widow  sat  smiling  placidly 
at  him  over  her  Louis-seize  fan.     In  an  age  when  style 
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is  the  sole  measure  of  literary  excellence,  morality  has 
become  an  unconsidered  detail. 

The  novelists  were  telling  each  other  their  manner 
of  working. 

"For  my  own  poor  work,"  said  Mr.  Jordan,  gravely 
depreciative,  as  if  he,  the  elect  of  the  critics,  were  a  worm 
and  no  man,  "I  require  absolute  seclusion,  long  tranquil 
hours,  in  which  I  do  not  hear  a  human  voice  or  see  a 
human  face.  I  have  a  cottage  in  our  Lake  country — 
undiscovered  by  the  tourist,  remote  even  from  the  sound 
of  a  cow-bell." 

"Pour  moi  il  me  faut  la  vie  orageuse,"  said  the 
Frenchman.  "The  more  of  tempest  at  night — wine — 
cards — et  le  reste — the  more  of  calm  in  the  morning.  I 
rise  at  eight,  after  four  hours'  profound  slumber.  1  take 
my  coffee  and  roll,  and  I  write  with  force,  with  fire,  with 
my  whole  impassioned  being,  till  seven  in  the  evening 
— within  closed  doors,  eleven  hours,  sans  boire  ou  manger. 
Then  I  dress  for  dinner,  and  take  up  the  thread  of  la 
vie  bruyante." 

Lady  Mary  was  talking  confidentially  to  her  brother. 

"There  are  only  three  more  people  coming,"  she 
said;  "but  they  are  people  1  want  you  to  know.  I  dare 
say  you  have  heard  of  Mr.  Lorimer,  the  man  who  makes 
viaducts,  and  waterworks,  and  things." 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  live  in  the  world  and  not 
hear  of  him.  His  work  is  everywhere  —from  London  to 
Peru." 

"Do  you  know  him?" 

"By  sight  only.  I  have  seem  him  dining  at  my  club 
— but  he  is  not  a  member." 
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"He  is  coming  with  his  wife  and  daughter  —one  of 
the  loveUest  girls  I  know,  and  a  great  heiress." 

"With  such  merits  I  wonder  I  have  not  heard  of  her 
till  to-night." 

"If  she  were  the  average  girl,  her  name  and  her 
frocks  would  be  in  all  the  society  papers;  she  would 
always  be  shopping  in  Sloane  Street." 

"Why  Sloane  Street?" 

"Don't  you  know?  That  is  how  the  society  gossips 
write  of  us.  We  are  seen  of  a  morning  dashing  about 
in  hansoms,  or  shopping  in  Sloane  Street.  Sloane  Street 
is  what  the  Pantiles  at  Tunbridge  Wells  used  to  be  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  But  Rachel  Lorimer  is  not  that  kind 
of  girl.  She  is  the  violet  that  hides  among  its  leaves. 
And  then,  lovely  as  she  is,  the  fact  is,  she  is  pi." 

"Pi?     What  does  that  mean?" 

"Churchy — fasts  in  Lent,  and  visits  the  poor.  It  is 
the  only  drawback,  and,  thank  Heaven,  she  is  not 
evangelical." 

"What  can  bring  you  and  Miss  Lorimer  together?" 

"Oh,  I  cannot  help  admiring  her,  though  I  am  not 
up  to  her  in  spiritual  things.  She  forgives  m)*  world- 
liness,  and  hopes  the  best  for  me.  Her  father  and  my 
husband  are  old  friends;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that,  as 
a  sister,  I  ought  to  give  you  the  opportunity " 

"Of  falling  in  love  with  an  heiress,  who  would  de- 
spise me  if  I  wanted  to  marry  her." 

"She  sets  no  v^lue  upon  money.  She  is  all  sweet- 
ness and  simplicity;  and  if  she  cared  for  you,  the  differ- 
ence of  fortune  would  weigh  nothing  with  her." 

"But  it  would  have  to  weigh  a  great  deal  with  me," 
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"At  any  rate,  it  can  do  you  no  harm  to  take  her  in 
to  dinner." 

The  butler  announced  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lorimer,  Miss 
Lorimer. 

Arden  moved  aside  as  his  sister  welcomed  her  friends. 
He  stood  a  little  way  off,  watching  the  group;  Lorimer, 
tall  and  broad-shouldered,  with  iron-grey  hair  and  beard, 
and  strong  resolute  face,  large  grey  eyes,  severe  and  keen, 
eyes  that  had  been  looking  intently  at  things,  measuring 
distances,  calculating  the  cubical  contents  of  valleys,  test- 
ing the  level  of  viaducts,  for  half  a  century;  Mrs.  Lorimer, 
fifteen  years  younger,  a  large  fair  woman,  in  grey  satin 
and  old  Venetian  lace,  and  wearing  a  diamond  tiara  that 
outshone  Lady  Mary's  rubies,  an  essentially  commonplace 
person,  but  not  vulgar;  Miss  Lorimer,  the  loveliest  girl 
he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life,  in  his  estimation  undoubtedly 
the  loveliest.  She  was  like  one  of  Raffaelle's  saints  that 
had  walked  out  of  a  picture,  and  stood  among  them, 
radiant  under  her  halo,  a  creature  of  a  different  world 
and  a  different  race,  finding  herself  by  some  strange  ac- 
cident in  a  Grosvenor  Square  drawing-room. 

Her  deep  blue  eyes  looked  round  her  with  a  divine 
simplicity  that  he  had  never  seen  except  in  the  eyes  of 
a  child;  but  it  was  simplicity  tempered  by  womanly 
thought.  There  was  a  lovely  earnestness,  a  clear  light 
of  faith,  as  of  one  who  had  found  all  things  good,  and 
to  whom  sin  and  the  ugliness  of  life  were  unknown. 

Her  hair  was  of  the  Raffaelle  colour,  a  shadowy 
brown,  with  faint  golden  lights  touching  it  here  and 
there.     Her  features  had  Raflaelle's  pure  lines,  correct 
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without  being  severe,  and  her  colouring  was  so  delicate 
as  to  seem  almost  transparent,  recalling  to  Arden's  me- 
mory the  fine  warm  alabaster  of  a  bust  in  the  Carthusian 
monastery  near  Florence. 

She  was  dressed  in  white,  and  her  gown  was  some- 
thing gauzy  and  soft,  with  glimpses  of  satin  here  and 
there  among  the  cloudlike  folds.  Her  only  ornament 
was  a  single  row  of  pearls  with  a  sapphire  clasp,  and 
Arden  knew  by  instinct  that  pearls  and  sapphire  were 
of  unique  beauty. 

Her  manner  was  quiet,  but  he  saw  no  indication  of 
shyness.  The  lovely  eyes  looked  up  at  him  thoughtfully 
as  she  took  his  arm.  She  did  not  fuss  and  chatter,  as 
shyness  generally  does. 

When  they  were  seated  at  the  dinner-table,  in  an  at- 
mosphere heavy  with  stephanotis  and  tuberose,  he  began 
with  the  usual  kind  of  conversational  opening,  but  with 
some  apprehension,  forewarned  that  she  was  pious,  and 
not  knowing  how  far  the  piety  might  go  as  an  opposing 
force  in  conversation.  He  talked  about  the  opera — 
Wagner,  Mascagni.  She  worshipped  Wagner.  Her  face 
grew  vivid  with  enthusiasm  as  she  talked  of  him.  So 
far,  all  was  well.     So  far,  she  was  human. 

He  talked  of  the  pictures  of  the  year,  and  found  that 
she  took  an  intelligent  interest  in  art,  and  knew  a  good 
deal  about  pictures,  those  of  other  years  as  well  as  the 
present  season. 

"My  father  is  devoted  to  modern  art,"  she  said.  "I 
believe  he  is  a  very  good  judge,  and  has  rather  a  fine 
collection." 
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She  did  not  speak  of  her  father  scoffingly,  or  with 
a  patronising  indulgence,  as  a  ridiculous  person  whom 
time  had  left  on  the  rubbish-heap  of  worn-out  beliefs 
and  prejudices,  after  the  manner  of  most  of  the  daughters 
he  had  met. 

He  talked  of  the  parties  of  the  year — a  wonderful 
ball  at  which  he  had  been  the  night  before,  and  of  the 
duchess's  ball  to-night,  to  which  he  was  bidden. 

"No  doubt  you  are  to  be  there,"  he  said. 

"No;  I  don't  go  to  dances  now,"  she  answered 
simply. 

"Not  now!  Since  when  have  you  abjured  such 
follies?" 

"Since  last  year.  It  was  my  first  season;  and  I  went 
out  a  good  deal  just  at  the  beginning.  Mother  liked  to 
take  me  about  among  her  friends;  but  I  soon  grew  tired 
of  parties.  They  are  all  alike.  It  is  the  same  thing 
over  and  over  again." 

"But  you  must  like  dancing,  I  think." 

"Must  I?  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  do.  I  love  an 
impromptu  dance  in  our  gallery  at  home,  where  the 
floor  is  perfection,  with  a  few  friends  after  dinner;  but 
I  hate  to  be  in  a  mob  of  strangers,  and  to  waltz  with  a 
young  man  who  looks  down  at  me  with  his  eyes  half 
shut,  and  behaves  as  if  he  were  doing  me  an  immense 
favour.     I  assure  you  it  is  not  inspiring." 

"I  am  very  much  of  your  opinion  when  my  partner 
treats  me  as  if  she  were  waltzing  with  a  chair;  yet  I  go 
to  big  parties." 

"Why?" 
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"To  distract  myself;  to  forget  my  own  existence;  to 
fuse  my  life  in  the  life  of  the  mob." 

She  looked  at  him  wonderingly,  then  sadly,  thinking 
he  must  have  had  troubles.  She  had  noticed  the  look 
of  trouble  in  his  face  when  he  was  introduced  to  her; 
but  he  was  smiling  now,  and  his  eyes  were  no  longer 
shadowed. 

"Do  you  never  eat?"  he  asked  presently,  seeing  her 
refuse  entree  after  entree.  "You  took  neither  soup  nor 
fish.  I  shall  see  you  picking  up  single  grains  of  rice 
presently,  like  the  Oriental  lady,  who  was  so  charming 
in  every  particular  except  that  she  was  a  Ghoul." 

"Indeed,  you  are  more  likely  to  see  me  devour  a 
plateful  of  rice-pudding.     I  am  a  vegetarian." 

"My  sister  ought  to  have  remembered  the  fact,  and 
ordered  special  dishes." 

"Oh,  there  will  be  plenty  for  me  to  eat  presently" 
— glancing  at  her  menu — "asparagus.  Gateau  St.  Honore, 
Parmesan  fondu — a  magnificent  dinner." 

"What  made  you  a  vegetarian?" 

"I  have  never  eaten  meat  since  I  was  six  years  old, 
when  I  saw  a  lamb  dragged  struggling  into  the  slaughter- 
house, and  my  nurse  told  me  they  were  going  to  kill 
him,  the  poor,  pretty  innocent  creature.  It  was  in  the 
country,  where  I  used  to  watch  the  lambs  in  the  mea- 
dows playing  with  their  mothers;  and  it  hurt  me  to  think 
that  they  should  be  carried  away  and  killed.  It  seemed 
too  cruel." 

"You  did  not  weigh  the  balance  of  good  and  evil 
— life  or  no  life.  You  did  not  consider  that  if  every- 
body fed  on  vegetables  the  lambs  would  never  be  bora 
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— or  only  enough  of  them  to  provide  fleeces  and  tallow 
for  the  world;  and  heaven  knows  how  the  wool-growing 
sheep  would  be  treated.  If  there  were  no  butchers,  do 
you  suppose  there  would  be  half  as  many  of  those  happy 
creatures  gambolling  in  the  spring  sunshine — a  life  that 
is  all  April  and  May,  in  deep  grass  that  is  golden  with 
buttercups — and  then  no  wasting  malady,  no  slow  dis- 
solution, 'the  bright  death  quivered  at  the  victim's  throat, 
touched,  and  lie  knew  no  more'?  I  think  that  animal 
life,  the  consciousness  of  sunshine  and  sweet  air,  without 
other  consciousness,  must  be  the  most  blissful  life;  and 
we  see  as  much  in  the  outward  expression  of  joy.  Have 
you  ever  seen  a  man  look  as  happy  as  a  terrier  scam- 
pering about  a  common?" 

"Is  not  the  hunting-man  as  happy,  in  what  he  calls 
a  good  run?" 

"No;  there  is  always  the  drawback  of  thought.  He 
carries  care  at  the  back  of  his  saddle.  Will  his  horse 
go  lame?  Will  the  fourteen-mile  ride  home  be  de- 
testable? Will  that  importunate  creditor  whose  letter  he 
received  that  mornuig  drive  him  into  the  bankruptcy 
court?  The  terrier  lives  in  every  limb,  in  every  muscle; 
life  without  thought." 

"And  it  does  not  pain  you  to  think  that  harmless 
creatures  are  killed  in  order  that  you  may  have  mutton- 
chops?" 

"Not  at  all,  if  their  death  is  as  painless  as  science 
can  make  death,  and  if  they  are  cared  for  at  all  stages 
of  their  existence,  and  protected  from  the  possibility  of 
ill-usage.  I  look  to  the  legislature  to  protect  all  help- 
less creatures,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  transport  of  living 
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animals  under  painful  conditions;  but  I  believe  with 
I^ewes,  and  many  other  physiologists,  that  man  is  a 
meat-eating  animal,  and  that  he  cannot  thrive  upon  pulse 
and  herbs.  Here  is  the  asparagus;  and  I  shall  no  longer 
see  you  starving." 

"You  have  eaten  very  little  yourself." 

"Have  I  not?  It  has  been  so  pleasant  to  talk.  And 
you  foreswore  mutton-chops  at  six  years  old?  That  was 
wonderful.  And  it  was  more  wonderful  that  in  such 
an  infantine  stage  of  your  career  you  were  allowed  to 
do  so." 

"I  have  always  been  allowed  to  do  as  I  like." 

"Always!  Did  no  troublesome  doctors  intervene  and 
order  animal  food?" 

"I  have  not  suffered  from  the  burden  of  doctors.  I 
have  hardly  ever  been  ill." 

He  looked  at  her  with  admiring  curiosity.  Yes, 
though  so  finely  moulded,  with  such  pure  translucent 
colouring,  she  had  an  air  of  perfect  health.  Her  eyes 
had  the  exquisite  clearness  rarely  seen  after  childhood, 
her  lips  the  delicate  carmine  in  which  there  is  no  touch 
of  fever,  her  cheeks  the  soft  bloom  that  betokens  a 
nature  where  no  element  of  mind  or  body  is  at  war  with 
the  rest;  a  nature  divinely  calm,  divinely  pure,  as  poets 
have  imagined  the  angelic  temperament. 

"A  being y<7r  too  bright  and  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food," 

thought  Arden,  distorting  his  beloved  Wordsworth. 

"And  you  have  actually  been  allowed  to  do  as  you 
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like,"  he  said,  in  a  playful  tone.  "Is  that  because  you 
are  one  of  those  young  ladies  with  an  appalling  temper, 
whom  parents  and  guardians  are  afraid  to  tackle — the 
novelist's  termagant  heroine,  who  always  develops  angelic 
qualities  before  the  end  of  the  story?" 

"It  is  because  my  father  and  mother  are  the  kindest 
people  in  the  world." 

"They  look  kind,"  said  Arden,  glancing  round  the 
table,  from  Mr.  Lorimer's  shrewd  face,  with  the  pleasant 
twinkle  in  the  grey  eyes,  to  Mrs.  Lorimer's  large  and 
placid  countenance,  smiling  blandly  on  Mr.  Selby  as  she 
listened  to  him. 

"I  could  never  tell  you  how  good  they  are  to  me," 
she  said.  "From  my  babyhood  they  have  given  me  my 
own  way." 

"Then  I  have  no  doubt  your  own  way  is  a  good 
way.  Mr.  Lorimer  looks  quite  capable  of  dealing  with 
a  rebellious  daughter." 

"How  could  I  ever  rebel  when  they  are  so  in- 
dulgent?" 

"And  you  are  daughter  and  son — all  they  have  in 
the  world?" 

"Yes,  I  am  all.  Isn't  it  sad  for  them?  My  father 
would  have  so  loved  a  son.  I  have  so  longed  for  a 
brother.  I  used  to  pray  for  one  every  day  of  my 
life." 

"And  you  have  left  off  praying  now?" 

"I  have  left  off  asking  God  for  brothers  and  sisters. 
I  have  learnt  to  submit." 
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"And  you  are  very  fond  of  your  parents?" 

"Pond!  Why,  I  adore  them.  How  could  I  do  other- 
wise?" 

Arden  smiled,  recalling  various  Regans  and  Gonerils 
of  his  acquaintance;  most  of  whom  had  talked  of  their 
mothers  as  imbecile,  and  their  fathers  as  impossible: 
some  of  whom  indeed  had  depicted  the  author  of  their 
being  as  quite  the  most  odious  character  they  had  ever 
encountered;  and  none  of  whom  believed  in  any  parental 
virtue  except  the  willingness  to  write  a  cheque. 

"I  wouldn't  mind  my  father  being  horridly  extra- 
vagant, if  he  were  not  detestably  mean,"  said  one. 

"I  shouldn't  complain  of  his  eighteen-penny  cigars, 
if  he  didn't  grumble  at  every  hat  I  wear,"  said  an- 
other. 

"I  should  say  nothing  about  his  always  being  out,  if 
he  didn't  lead  us  such  a  life  when  he  is  at  home,"  said 
a  third,  who  came  from  Dublin. 

And,  behold,  here  was  a  girl  who  owned  to  adoring 
her  parents,  and  had  nothing  but  praise  for  them! 

Mr.  Lorimer  was  the  chief  talker  during  the  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  the  ladies  had  gone.  He  was  relating 
some  of  his  experiences  in  South  America;  the  revolu- 
tions of  a  week,  not  without  bloodshed;  the  labour  dif- 
ficulties, the  adventures  and  perils  attending  the  carrying 
out  of  a  great  engineering  work  in  Peru.  Arden  con- 
trived to  move  near  him,  and  listened  with  keen  interest. 
The  man  was  one  of  nature's  gentlemen,  strong,  straight- 
forward, not  the  first  prosperous  man  of  his  race,  and 
not  having  begun  the  world  with  the  proverbial  half- 
crown.     The   primary   half-crown   had   been   there    two 
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generations  back.  David  Lorimer  and  David  I.orimer's 
father  had  been  at  Winchester  and  Oxford;  but  David 
Lorimer's  grandfather  came  of  a  race  of  peasants  and 
Bible  Christians,  whence  the  Scriptural  name;  had  trudged 
to  the  village  day-school  with  his  satchel  on  his  back, 
and  his  dinner  of  bread  and  bacon  in  his  satchel,  and 
had  ended  all  his  schooling  at  thirteen  years  of  age. 

Selby  introduced  Lorimer  to  his  brother-in-law,  as 
Arden  slipped  into  the  empty  chair  near  him. 

"I  saw  you  talking  to  my  daughter,"  the  contractor 
said  presently,  when  he  had  finished  one  of  his  South 
American  stories.  "Was  she  tackling  you  on  one  of  her 
pet  subjects?" 

"We  were  discussing  vegetarianism." 

"Oh,  that  is  a  trifle.  She  let  you  off  lightly.  It  might 
have  been  working-girls'  clubs,  day-nurseries,  children's 
hospitals,  old-age  pensions.  She  is  as  full  of  philan- 
thropic fads  as  a  provincial  newspaper  of  quack  medi- 
cines." 

"I  can  imagine  that  she  would  care  for  other  people 
more  than  for  herself" 

"Too  much,  too  much.  Altruism  with  her  is  a  pas- 
sion. But  we  let  her  have  her  own  way.  It  has  been 
a  rule  with  her  mother  and  me  to  let  her  do  as  she 
likes,  ever  since  she  was  a  baby.  But  I  have  watched 
her  like  a  lynx  most  of  the  time;  and  I  have  never  dis- 
covered one  unworthy  impulse,  or  one  foolish  thought; 
unless  it  is  foolish  to  worship  God  and  to  care  for  all 
His  creatures.  But  I  am  boring  you  with  this  talk  about 
my  daughter.  You  see,  she  is  an  only  child;  and  her 
mother  and  I  are  a  little  weak  about  her." 
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"You  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  her.  She  is  the 
loveliest  girl  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time — in  all  my  life, 
I  think." 

"Oh,  that  is  only  the  husk.  It  is  the  immortal  spark 
inside  that  I  am  proud  of.  But  that's  not  the  way  to 
talk  at  a  dinner-table.  Do  you  see  the  two  novelists 
over  there,  nose  to  nose,  talking  shop?  I'd  bet  a  thou- 
sand pounds  they  are  telling  each  other  that,  except 
their  own  stories,  there  hasn't  been  a  good  novel  written 
since  *Tom  Jones.'" 

"Shop  is  the  most  delightful  talk." 

"So  it  is.  I  have  been  telling  them  my  engineering 
adventures — boring  them  to  death,  I  dare  say;  but  if 
there  were  another  civil  engineer  here,  we  should  want 
to  talk  till  midnight.  Are  you  going  to  the  duchess's 
ball?" 

"I  shall  look  in  for  an  hour.  I'm  sorry  Miss  Lorimer 
is  not  to  be  there." 

"Her  mother  is  sorrier.  We  are  going  to  put  in  an 
appearance,  just  to  show  that  we  are  grateful  for  the 
card.  The  duke  is  one  of  my  best  friends,  and  looks 
after  my  interests  in  the  Upper  House.  But  Rachel  has 
set  her  face  against  all  evening  parties  this  year.  She 
would  not  have  dined  here  to-night  if  she  were  not  very 
much  attached  to  your  sister.  Lady  Mary  has  gone 
heart  and  soul  into  some  of  my  girl's  schemes.  You 
might  think  she  was  too  fine  a  lady  to  interest  herself 
in  an  East  End  creche;  but  she  is  such  a  many-sided 
woman." 

Arden  and  his  new  acquaintance  went  upstairs  to- 
gether,  and  strolled  through   the  dazzling   suite  to  the 
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room  where  Mrs.  Lorimer  and  Mary  Selby  were 
sitting. 

Lorimer  introduced  Arden  to  his  wife,  with  a  certain 
empressement,  and  presently  the  conversation  turned  upon 
pictures,  and  upon  the  great  man's  gallery  in  Carlton 
House  Terrace. 

"I  have  heard  great  praise  of  your  pictures,"  said 
Arden. 

"You  must  come  and  look  at  them,"  answered 
Lorimer.  "Very  likely  you'll  be  disappointed,  and  write 
me  down  a  Philistine.  They  are  all  modern.  No  early 
Italian  masters.  Not  even  a  Veronese,  or  a  Titian,  or 
a  Rubens.  There  are  four  fine  Whistlers,  six  Millais,  a 
Holman  Hunt,  three  of  Clara  Montalba's  Venetian  pic- 
tures, and  some  of  her  London  sketches,  which  I  hold 
no  less  precious;  a  lion  picture  and  a  dog  picture  by 
Briton  Riviere,  a  bit  of  modern  life  by  Frith,  and  a 
'Return  from  Egypt'  by  Frederick  Goodall." 

"My  dear  David,"  remonstrated  his  wife,  "Mr.  Arden 
will  find  the  catalogue  in  the  gallery.  You  may  spare 
him  to-night." 

"Come  and  see  my  pictures.  I  should  like  your 
opinion  of  them." 

"Indeed,  I  am  no  connoisseur." 

"Then  you  are  not  like  most  of  Lady  Mary's  friends, 
who  pretend  to  know  more  about  pictures  than  the  men 
who  paint  them." 

"Oh,  the  only  infallible  judges  are  the  men  who 
don't  paint,"  said  Arden. 

"I  am  always  at  home  on  Saturday  afternoons,"  said 
Mrs.  Lorimer. 
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"You  are  veiy  kind.  I  shall  take  an  early  oppor- 
tunity." 

"Do.  Saturday  is  my  half-holiday,"  said  Lorimer. 
"I'll  show  you  Rachel's  den,  if  she's  out  of  the  way, 
and  you'll  see  what  a  woman  of  business  she  is — only 
nineteen  on  her  last  birthday." 

"Only  nineteen." 

Arden  thought  of  the  girl  in  the  little  back  parlour, 
the  girl  of  nineteen,  whose  life  was  broken  off  short  like 
the  snapped  stem  of  a  flower.  The  flower  remained 
above  ground,  but  withered  and  faded,  colour  and  per- 
fume gone  for  ever. 

While  they  were  talking,  Arden's  eyes  had  wandered 
to  the  octagon  room,  where  the  two  novelists,  Mrs.  Kelvin 
and  Rachel  Lorimer,  were  carrying  on  an  animated  con- 
versation. 

The  talk  was  of  books,  and  the  widow  had  in  a 
manner  gone  to  the  top  of  the  class,  on  its  being  dis- 
covered that  she  had  read  all  the  notorious  French 
novels  of  the  last  few  years,  without  any  prudish  restric- 
tions. Mr.  Jordan's  delicate  stories  she  declared  she 
knew  by  heart,  and  owned  without  a  blush  to  having 
"devoured"  "Femme  Funeste." 

"When  are  you  going  to  horrify  us  again?"  she 
asked,  and,  without  waiting  for  the  Frenchman's  answer, 
turned  to  the  American.  "And  you,  Mr,  Jordan?  I 
hope  your  next  is  ready  for  Mudie?" 

"It  seems  ungrateful  to  complain,"  murmured  Mr. 
Jordan,  smilingly,  "but  one's  readers  have  an  idea  that 
a  novelist  never  has  occasion  to  rest  upon  his  oars  and 
look  about  him  for  a  subject." 
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"He  has  no  occasion,"  retorted  the  widow.  "There 
are  no  subjects  in  our  modern  novels;  only  beautiful 
words,  exquisite  phrases,  'jewels  five  words  long,'  as 
Browning  says." 

"Tennyson,"  murmured  Rachel,  involuntarily. 

"Ah,  then  you  do  read  something.  Miss  Lorimer," 
said  Jordan,  who  had  been  gazing  at  her  in  quiet 
ecstasy. 

She  had  confessed  to  not  knowing  his  novels,  or  any- 
body's novels,  except  Scott,  Dickens,  and  Thackeray;  and 
he  had  not  been  offended.  How  could  any  man  be 
offended  with  such  divine  beauty?  She  was  a  type  he 
had  dreamt  of,  pen  in  hand,  in  the  stillness  of  a  summer 
morning,  far  away  among  his  lakes  and  mountains.  "You 
do  read  sometimes?"  he  repeated. 

"I  read  Tennyson  and  Browning,  my  twin  stars." 

"And  Shakespeare?" 

"Yes,  and  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge." 

"And  Shelley?" 

"I  used  to  worship  Shelley;  but  his  dreams  are  too 
vague.     I  cannot  grasp  them." 

The  Frenchman  had  been  careful  not  to  inquire  if 
she  had  read  his  books. 

"In  my  country  young  ladies  do  not  read  novels," 
he  said  deprecatingly.  "That  deprives  us  of  an  ex- 
quisite reward,  but  affords  us  a  wider  liberty.  There 
are,  indeed,  a  few  who  write  for  la  jeunesse ;  but,  alas, 
W'hen  we  are  chaste  we  are  intolerably  dull.  I  would 
recommend  mademoiselle  to  stick  to  Racine,  and  Lafon- 
taine's  Fables,  rather  than  to  bore  herself  with  our  vir- 
tuous romances." 
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Mrs.  Lorimer  summoned  her  daughter,  and  the  little 
group  scattered  itself.  Rachel  shook  hands  with  the 
widow,  and  bowed  her  good  night  to  the  three  men;  but 
Arden  attended  her  and  her  mother  to  their  carriage, 
which  was  to  convey  Rachel  to  Carlton  House  Ten-ace 
before  taking  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lorimer  to  the  ball. 

"Don't  you  repent,  even  at  this  last  moment,  of  having 
refused  the  best  party  of  the  season?"  he  asked 
Rachel. 

"Not  in  the  least.  I  have  ever  so  many  letters  to 
write  before  midnight." 

"Busy  person!    You  fill  me  with  awe.    Good  night." 

"Good  night." 

His  hand  sought  hers  across  the  carriage  door,  after 
shaking  hands  with  her  mother,  and  the  slender  little 
gloved  hand  fluttered  into  his  own  for  a  moment,  light 
as  a  falling  leaf. 

He  walked  to  Jermyn  Street.  His  step  was  buoyant. 
The  June  air  smelt  of  Paradise. 

"Oh,  I  have  been  happy!  I  have  been  happy!"  he 
said  to  himself.  "My  burden  has  been  lifted  off.  There 
was  no  unseen  wickedness  hovering  near  me  while  I  was 
with  her." 

Life  seemed  new;  his  very  being  had  changed.  Hoi)e 
had  come  back  to  him,  the  divine  forward-looking  spirit 
which  lightens  the  life  that  is  with  the  vague  sweetness 
of  joys  that  are  to  come.  Hope  had  been  dead  in  him 
since  those  days  in  Paris.  But  now  his  heart  beat  high, 
and  he  began  again  to  look  forward. 

He  forgot  all  about  the  duchess's  ball,  and  spent  an 
hour  in  the  stillness  of  the  Mall,    looking  up  now  and 
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then  at  the  lighted  windows  of  the  terrace  above  him, 
and  wondering  in  which  house  and  in  which  room  Rachel 
Lorimer  was  writing  her  letters.  There  were  three  lighted 
windows  on  the  tliird  floor,  French  windows  opening  on 
a  balcony,  and  he  thought  that  must  be  the  "den"  Lorimer 
had  talked  about,  the  businesslike  room  in  which  the 
young  philanthropist  toiled  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 
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IX. 

Lady  Mary's  little  dinner  had  taken  place  on  Thurs- 
day, and  Arden  called  in  Carlton  House  Terrace  on  the 
following  Saturday.  It  seemed  rather  like  seizing  upon 
an  opportunity  offered  perhaps  in  casual  politeness.  The 
most  laardened  heiress-hunter  could  not  have  shown  him- 
self more  eager;  but  Arden  had  forgotten  that  Rachel 
was  an  heiress.  He  only  remembered  that  she  had  given 
him  his  first  hour  of  happiness  since  the  beginning  of 
his  trouble.  That  mysterious  trouble  was  not  utterly 
gone  from  him.  Only  in  her  presence  had  he  been  un- 
conscious of  the  haunted  feeling,  the  impalpable  some- 
thing that  suggested  the  existence  of  an  unknown  world 
where  all  was  evil.  But  that  nameless  horror  had  been 
lessened  even  when  he  thought  of  her  in  absence;  as  if 
her  image  in  his  mind  had  power  to  exorcise  the 
demon. 

Mr.  Lorimer's  house  was  the  largest  in  the  terrace. 
To  make  room  for  his  pictures  he  had  joined  two  houses, 
and  had  thus  obtained  a  spacious  gallery  running  all  the 
length  of  the  southern  fagade,  with  six  long  windows, 
but  no  top  light,  a  want  he  was  always  lamenting.  The 
gallery,  however,  was  charming  for  a  summer  drawing- 
room,  and  the  floor  had  been  made  perfect  for  dancing; 
but  in  the  spaciousness  of  the  engineer's   surroundings 
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there  was  nothing  that  suggested  the  notweau  riche,  no 
lavish  display  of  brand-new  splendours,  le  dernier  cri  in 
modern  upholstery.  Mr.  Lorinier  had  bought  the  two 
houses  with  their  contents,  from  their  two  noble  owners, 
had  retained  all  that  was  good  in  the  furniture  and  had 
arranged  all  his  decorations  in  the  same  minor  key.  There 
was,  therefore,  a  sober  old-established  air  in  all  the 
rooms,  where  there  were  cabinets  and  bookcases  that 
had  been  standing  in  the  same  place  since  the  terrace 
was  built  while  William  the  Fourth  was  king,  and  where 
old-fashioned  sofas  and  original  grandfather  chairs  were 
relieved  by  Persian  carpets  of  subdued  richness. 

The  sober  furniture,  the  plain  dark  liveries,  impressed 
Arden  as  he  looked  about  him  after  a  few  words  with 
Mrs.  Lorimer,  who  received  him  in  the  picture-gallery, 
where  there  were  a  good  many  people,  chiefly  women, 
and  where  the  master  of  the  house  was  making  the 
round  of  his  pictures  with  a  girl  of  sixteen,  who  said, 
"Oh,  how  too  lovely!"  before  every  picture,  and  held 
her  breath  in  an  agony  of  shyness,  which  her  cicerone 
look  for  ecstasy. 

"It  is  so  good  of  Mr.  Lorimer  to  take  such  trouble 
for  my  poor  Backfish,"  said  the  girl's  mother. 

Lorimer  would  have  taken  a  cabman  or  a  coal-heaver 
round  his  gallery  with  equal  satisfaction.  To  look  at 
his  pictures  or  to  talk  about  them  was  his  delight,  and 
he  could  put  up  with  a  good  deal  of  ineptitude  in  his 
audience.  He  didn't  even  object  to  the  people  who  ex- 
claimed "Landseer!"  when  they  came  to  the  Briton 
Rivieres,  or  who  obviously  could  make  nothing  of  a  noc- 
turne by  Whistler,  staring  in  blank  wonder  at  the  blue 
m'ght-sky,  and  the  ghostly  figures  and  glimmering  lamps 
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in  a  dim  garden;  Mabille,  Vauxhall — what  you  will. 
He  dropped  the  schoolroom  miss,  and  possessed  him- 
self of  Arden,  as  soon  as  he  was  aware  of  his  pre- 
sence. 

"I  don't  think  there's  anything  else  you'll  care  for," 
he  told  her,  in  his  kind,  cheerful  voice.  "Go  and  make 
them  give  you  plenty  of  chocolate  cakes  with  your 
tea." 

And  then  he  escorted  Arden  solemnly  from  picture 
to  picture;  Arden,  who  had  learnt  most  of  them  by  heart 
on  the  Academy  walls,  and  who  was  looking  with  per- 
turbed glances  towards  the  door  through  which  he  hoped 
to  see  Rachel  enter.  One  comprehensive  look  on 
arriving  had  assured  him  that  she  was  not  in  the 
room. 

"Is  Miss  Lorimer  too  busy  to  appear  among  your 
friends?"  he  asked  at  last,  standing  with  absent  gaze 
before  the  finest  of  the  Millais. 

"She  is  always  busy,"  answered  Lorimer.  "But  she 
will  be  here  presently,  I  dare  say,  for  Mrs.  Bellingham 
is  here,  and  Mrs.  Bellingham  is  Rachel's  mother  abbess 
in  philanthropy." 

"Mrs.  Bellingham  is  an  admirable  woman.  She  is  a 
connection  of  our  family  by  marriage;  but  we  are  very 
slight  acquaintances,  much  as  I  admire  her  for  her  chari- 
table work.  She  is  the  least  ostentatious  of  women;  but 
these  things  make  themselves  known.  Father  Romney, 
the  East  End  parson,  was  telling  me  about  her." 

"'Father,'"  exclaimed  Lorimer,  laughing.  "Yes, 
that  is  Rachel's  particular  parson.  Father  Romney! 
There  were  no  fathers  in  the  Protestant  Church  when  I 
was  a  young  man." 
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"And  there  is  no  Protestant  Church  now.  That  is 
all  the  difference,"  said  Arden. 

A  fine  lady  came  sailing  towards  them,  wanting  to 
see  the  Millais,  and  Arden  moved  away,  and  dropped 
into  a  chair  just  vacated  next  Mrs.  Bellingham.  He  had 
been  watching  for  his  opportunity  to  cuhivate  Rachel's 
mother  abbess.  She  was  a  tall,  stout  woman  on  the 
wrong  side  of  sixty,  with  silvery  hair  and  a  beautiful 
countenance;  not  the  beauty  of  outline  or  colouring,  but 
the  light  of  the  lamp  inside  which  Lorimer  had  talked 
about. 

"I  hope  you  haven't  forgotten  me,"  he  said,  as  they 
shook  hands;  "you  know  we  are  a  kind  of  relations." 

"I  have  not  forgotten  either  you  or  the  family  link; 
but  we  meet  very  seldom." 

"Will  you  allow  the  seldom  to  become  often  in  the 
future?  I  hope  you  don't  think  I  am  incapable  of  being 
interested  in  your  good  work." 

"One  hardly  expects  a  young  man  in  society  to  be 
keenly  interested  in  day-nurseries  and  children's  hospi- 
tals." 

"That  is  because  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to 
think  poorly  of  young  men,  unless  they  renounce  all  the 
l)omps  and  vanities.  Cannot  one  keep  some  of  the 
vanities,  and  yet  be  useful  in  one's  generation?" 

"Cannot  one  serve  two  masters,  you  mean?"  said 
Mrs.  Bellingham.  "That  is  what  we  are  all  trying  to 
do." 

"Even  you,  when  you  come  to  tea  in  Carlton  House 
Terrace?"  . 

"Alas!  yes.  I  ought  to  be  in  Ratcliffe  Highway  at 
this  very  moment,   sorting   clothes   for   a  jumble   sale," 
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And  then,  with  a  serio-comic  look,  measuring  him  as  it 
were  from  head  to  foot,  "Any  clothes  you  don't  want 
would  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  us  in  the  East 
End." 

"For  dock- labourers?" 

"No;  for  poor  clerks,  reduced  gentlemen,  who  are 
fighting  against  Fate." 

"I  must  send  you  a  cheque  instead.  My  servant  has 
a  lien  on  my  clothes.  They  silently  vanish  away  when 
they  begin  to  show  wear.  But  I  might  offer  to  buy  them 
from  him  on  an  old  clothesman's  valuation." 

"I'm  afraid  you'll  think  I  am  a  terrible  woman  to 
begin  pestering  you  so  soon,"  said  Mrs.  Bellingham, 
laughing.  "But  we  are  all  like  that;  we  beg  almost 
automatically,  like  Mrs.  Lorimer's  poodle" — glancing  at 
a  beribboned,  silver-braceletted  creature,  with  a  large 
'L'  standing  fluffily  up  on  a  back  clipped  to  the  smooth- 
ness of  black  satin,  who  was  squatting  on  his  haunches 
beside  the  tea-table. 

"You  have  a  supreme  right  to  call  upon  me,"  said 
Arden.  "Are  we  not  relations?  Oh,  here  is  Miss  I.o- 
rimer.     Does  she  also  attack  her  friends'  pockets?" 

"No;  she  never  begs.      She  only  gives." 

Rachel  came  straight  to  them,  greeted  her  dearest 
Mrs.  Bellingham  with  delight,  and  shook  hands  smilingly 
with  Arden. 

"Has  Auntie  Belle  got  hold  of  you?"  she  asked. 
"How  have  you  come  into  her  clutches?" 

"We  are  old  friends — indeed  a  kind  of  relations." 

"How  expensive  that  must  be  for  you!" 

"It  has  cost  me  nothing  yet.  Aunt  Belle  has 
neglected  me  shamefully." 
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"Aunt  Belle!  How  dare  you  call  her  by  the  name 
that  I  invented  for  her?" 

"But  if  I  am  her  nephew?" 

"What,  is  she  really  your  aunt— my  own  Mrs, 
Bellingham,  actually  your  aunt?" 

"I  don't  like  to  be  too  positive.  My  father's  sister 
married  Mrs.  Bellingham's  cousin,  Jack  Bellingham,  of 
the  Scots  Greys.  He  was  handsome,  and  she  was  jealous, 
poor  woman.  In  his  regiment  I  believe  they  called  them 
liel  and  the  Dragon." 

"But  that  would  not  make  you  her  nephew." 

"Wouldn't  it?  Anyhow,  I  know  we  are  near  relations." 

"If  you  don't  mind,  I  am  sure  she  won't;  as  long  as 
she  can  screw  cheques  out  of  you." 

"Is  she  such  an  unconscionable  harpy?" 

"Utterly  unconscionable,  when  there  is  good  to  be 
done." 

Mrs.  Bellingham  watched  the  two  animated  faces  with 
admiring  interest.  Good  looks  were  hereditary  in  the 
Wildernsea  family;  and  Arden  had  the  farther  advantage 
of  a  beautiful  mother.  He  did  not  belie  either  race, 
the  patrician  or  the  plebeian.  He  had  the  Arden 
strength  and  regularity  of  outline,  and  the  sensitive 
mother's  variety  of  expression;  and  in  Rachel's  company 
he  looked  his  best,  animated  and  happy. 

The  three  were  grouped  near  an  open  window,  a 
little  aloof  from  the  herd,  Rachel  sharing  an  S-shaped 
sofa  with  her  friend,  Arden  standing  in  front  of  them. 
He  had  brought  them  tea,  and  had  found  a  little  table 
for  their  cups  and  saucers,  and  was  ineffably  content  to 
wait  upon  them. 

"What  a  pretty  little  frock,"  said  Mrs.  Bellingham, 
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looking  at  Rachel's  simple  miislin,  with  its  froth  of 
creamy  lace.  "I  hope  it  is  from  your  slum  dress- 
maker." 

"It  is  from  my  slum  dressmaker.  I'm  glad  you 
like  it." 

"Is  that  a  new  idea?"  asked  Arden.  "Are  the  slums 
superseding  Bond  Street?" 

"Not  with  girls  who  respect  themselves,"  answered 
Mrs.  Bellingham.  "They  can't  wear  a  gown  without  a 
name,  or  love  a  dog  that  is  not  a  prize-winner.  Rachel 
has  no  self-respect,  and  her  frocks  are  made  by  a  young 
widow,  who  was  working  for  a  fashionable  dressmaker, 
and  starving  herself  in  order  to  feed  her  children.  We 
have  set  her  up  in  business,  Rachel  and  I;  and  we  bid 
defiance  to  our  friends,  in  clothes  that  cost  a  tithe  of 
what  they  pay,  and  yet  leave  a  handsome  profit  for  our 
poor  widow." 

"She  lives  in  a  little  back  street,"  said  Rachel.  "Half 
the  cost  of  smart  people's  clothes  is  for  the  Mayfair 
rooms,  and  the  show-women's  silk  gowns." 

"Your  white  frock  is  lovely,"  said  Arden;  "but  I 
suppose  there  is  a  mysterious  something  wanting — 'the 
cut,'  I  think  my  sister  calls  it,  when  she  explains  why 
her  tweed  skirt  and  coat  cost  thirty  pounds." 

"Rachel  and  I  do  without  the  cut,"  said  Mrs.  Belling- 
ham. "She  is  young  enough,  and  I  am  old  enough,  to 
dispense  with  ideal  excellence." 

"  My  tailor  lives  on  the  wrong  side  of  Oxford  Street, 
and  my  dressmaker  in  a  tiny  street  at  the  back  of  a 
mews,"  said  Rachel,  "and  yet  I  am  not  unhappy." 

Even  while  they  were  talking  a  languid  voice  was 
drawling  near  them. 
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"She  had  the  gown  back  five  times,  and  it  doesn't 
fit  any  better  than  at  the  beginning,"  said  the  voice; 
"but  she  declares  it  does,  and  I  daren't  offend  her," 
And  then  there  was  a  confidential  murmur  in  the  ear 
of  the  listener. 

"Oh,  but  your  gown  was  lovely.  I  thought  it  was 
the  prettiest  in  the  room  last  night.  You  had  told  me 
about  it,  you  know,  so  I  took  particular  notice." 

"I'm  glad  it  looked  decent." 

"I  said  it  was  the  prettiest,  dear." 

"I  was  in  agonies  half  the  evening.  I  could  scarcely 
breathe." 

"Oh,  but  she  has  such  good  style,  don't  you  know; 
however  de'colletes  her  frocks  are,  they  are  never  vulgar." 

"I  hope  you  didn't  think  mine  too  decollete." 

"Oh  no,  not  quite,  quite  too!" 

Arden  sent  Mrs.  Bellingham  a  cheque  for  five-and- 
twenty  pounds  that  night,  with  "Old  clo'"  written  on  the 
sheet  of  notepaper  that  covered  it.  And  on  Monday  he 
received  an  invitation  from  the  Lorimers  at  less  than  a 
week's  notice,  Mr.  Lorimer  delighting  in  small,  friendly 
dinners  of  an  old-fashioned  pattern,  and  rarely  giving 
formal  banquets.  He  had  quite  enough  of  big  dinners 
in  the  various  public  feasts  to  which  he  was  bidden, 
being  eminently  popular  among  the  working  men  of  the 
world — Academy  dinners,  political  dinners,  mess  dinners, 
farewell  dinners.  Mansion  House  dinners,  Fishmongers, 
(loldsmiths,  Ironmongers,  Tallow-chandlers.  So  in  his 
own  house  he  liked  to  entertain  frequently,  and  to  obey 
the  impulse  of  the  moment  as  to  the  choice  of  company. 
It  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  houses  in  London ,  cosmo- 
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politan,  universal,  as  to  the  guests,  who  included  ail  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,  from  the  East  End  parson  ad- 
mired by  Rachel,  to  American  actors,  Japanese  law- 
students,  and  coloured  statesmen  from  the  Central 
American  Republics.  A  man  who  is  known  and  popular 
over  half  the  inhabited  earth  has  a  wide  range  of  ac- 
quaintance. 

"Our  London  house  is  like  a  caravanserai,"  Rachel 
told  Arden,  who  was  the  only  young  man  at  this  par- 
ticular dinner.  "My  father  receives  three  or  four  letters 
of  introduction  every  day,  and  you  must  never  be  sur- 
prised at  meeting  anyone  here." 

"Not  even  the  Cham  of  Tartary?" 

"If  there  is  such  a  person,  and  he  should  come  to 
London,  he  would  inevitably  bring  a  letter  for  my  father." 

"And  I  suppose  African  missionaries  and  South  Sea 
bishops  are  the  only  people  in  the  motley  crowd  whom 
you  care  about?" 

"Why  do  you  think  me  so  narrow?  I  am  interested 
in  all  interesting  people." 

"And  you  don't  consider  it  wicked  to  act,  or  to 
write  novels?" 

"No,  no,  indeed.  Life  ought  to  be  made  pleasant 
for  everybody." 

"Pleasant  with  innocent  pleasures?" 

"Of  course.  You  should  see  a  dance  at  the  East 
End!" 

"Are  there  such  things?  I  thought  the  only  dancing 
for  those  poor  people  was  of  the  kind  that  French  work- 
men call  dansant  devant  le  buffet.'' 

"What  does  that  mean?" 

"To  go  without  one's  dinner." 
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"A  good  many  of  them  have  to  do  that  very  often; 
but  it  does  not  prevent  them  being  happy  when  the 
chance  comes.  They  are  so  patient,  so  ready  to  be 
pleased." 

"They  do  not  look  before  and  after.  They  are  un- 
conscious philosophers,  and  make  the  best  of  life." 

"Patience  is  their  philosophy.  Father  Romney  has 
a  club  for  the  young  people,  where  they  dance  twice  a 
week.     He  has  had  them  taught  simple  easy  dances." 

"Kitchen  lancers,  for  instance?" 

"All  sorts  of  square  dances,  and  old,  old  country 
dances.  They  are  not  a  scrap  rough,  after  a  little  prac- 
tice." 

"Have  you  ever  ventured  to  take  the  floor  with  one 
of  them?" 

"I  always  dance  at  least  once  when  I  am  there." 

"And  you  attend  these  festivities  often?" 

"As  often  as  I  can.  Mrs.  Bellingham  takes  me.  We 
wear  our  finest  gowns,  because  they  love  to  see  pretty 
clothes.  Would  you  like  to  go  with  us  some  evening? 
Father  Romney  would  be  charmed  to  see  you." 

"'Die  Kirche  hat  einen  gnten  Magen,' "  quoted 
Arden.  "Will  he  want  me  to  sell  all  that  I  have  and 
give  it  to  Ratclifie  Highway?" 

"That  is  very  unkind  of  you." 

"I  didn't  really  mean  it.  I  shall  be  glad  to  help 
him.  I  am  sure  this  East  End  parson  of  yours  must 
be  a  very  fine  creature.  He  puts  my  purposeless 
sauntering  life  to  shame." 

"Why  should  your  life  be  purposeless?" 

"\Miy,  ah,  why?  Because  I  was  born  so,  I  suppose. 
Created  to  believe  nothing,    and  to  do  nothing;    to  go 
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down  under  the  River  of  Death  without  leaving  a  ripple 
on  the  surface." 

She  looked  at  him  with  an  inquiring  expression, 
anxious  even;  and  a  shadow  came  over  her  face  which 
had  before  been  radiant  with  the  light  of  a  happy 
nature.  Half  the  charm  of  her  character  was  that 
gaiety  of  heart,  the  joyousness  of  a  being  who  has  never 
doubted  or  feared,  to  whom  life  has  seemed  always 
good  and  the  world  always  beautiful. 

"To  believe  nothing,"  she  repeated,  in  a  subdued 
voice.  "That  would  be  dreadful.  But  I  know  you  do 
not  mean  that." 

They  were  sitting  in  the  spacious  stone  balcony, 
where  other  guests  had  come  to  take  their  coffee  in  the 
cool  night  air,  with  the  lamb-dotted  quiet  of  the  Park 
below  them,  and  in  front  of  them  the  gloom  of  the 
Abbey  towers,  and  the  electric  light  above  the  Parlia- 
ment house  shining  like  a  star,  to  tell  them  that  Party 
Government  was  doing  the  best  it  could  for  them  in  a 
tortuous  but  well-meaning  way. 

They  had  sat  side  by  side  at  dinner,  and  they  had 
been  talking  for  some  time,  since  Arden's  escape  from 
the  dining-room. 

"I  must  go  and  talk  to  Aunt  Belle,"  said  Rachel, 
rising  and  moving  towards  the  drawing-room  window. 

"And  will  you  ask  Mrs.  Bellingham  to  send  me  a 
card  for  one  of  your  East  End  drums?"  he  said,  follow- 
ing her. 

"It  had  better  be  for  one  of  our  Happy  Evenings, 
and  then  you  could  recite  something." 

"Recite!  Prodigious!  I  am  no  more  capable  of 
such  a  thing  than  Dominie  Sampson." 
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"Or  you  could  tell  us  something  about  your  travels 
in  Italy — about  Rome,  for  instance." 

"In  a  familiar  easy-going  way,  with  plenty  of  comic 
relief,  a  cross  between  Lord  Rosebery  and  a  Patagonian 
bishop.  Alas!  I  am  incapable  of  so  much  as  that.  You 
must  let  me  sit  among  the  audience  and  applaud." 

"Even  that  is  useful,  isn't  it.  Aunt  Belle?  But  will 
you  mind  whom  you  sit  next?  That  is  the  test — the 
standard — by  which  we  judge  our  recruits." 

"I  will  not  mind,  even  if  my  neighbour  should  be  a 
chimney-sweep." 

"He  might  be  worse  than  a  sweep.  Chimney-sweeps 
are  among  our  upper  ten." 

"Whatever  he  is,  I  will  put  up  with  him." 

Mrs.  Bellingham  smiled  her  sweet,  serious  smile. 
She  had  seen  so  many  young  men  interested  in  Rachel 
Lorimer's  work  for  Rachel  Lorimer's  sake,  and  eager  to 
join  the  philanthropic  crusade  under  her  leadership. 
But  most  of  them  had  fallen  away  when  they  found 
themselves  no  nearer  the  beauty  and  heiress  in  White- 
chapel  or  Poplar  than  in  Mayfair.  To  interest  them- 
selves in  the  working  man  and  the  working  woman  had 
seemed  a  short  cut  to  Rachel's  favour;  and  it  was  a 
disappointment  to  discover  that  Rachel  was  much  more 
interested  in  the  children  of  toil  in  the  East  than  in 
ihese  well-groomed  crusaders  from  the  West;  and  that 
the  reward  for  the  long  martyrdom  of  Happy  Evenings, 
with  fourth-rate  conjurers  or  sixth-rate  musicians,  or  un- 
speakably boring  reciters,  was  no  more  than  a  smile  that 
shone  alike  upon  the  washed  and  the  unwashed. 

"Will  this  one  fall  away  like  the  rest?"  Mrs.  Bel- 
lingham wondered. 
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Was  it  the  beauty  or  the  heiress  that  allured  him? 
There  was  a  light  on  his  face,  a  tone  in  his  voice  that 
seemed  to  mean  more  than  the  cheap  enthusiasm  of 
previous  adorers.  Was  he  in  earnest?  His  countenance 
had  the  stamp  of  thought,  and  was  more  worn  and 
haggard  than  it  ought  to  have  been  on  the  sunward 
side  of  thirty.  There  were  traces  of  suffering  also, 
which  set  Mrs.  Bellingham  wondering  what  kind  of 
trouble  had  overshadowed  his  youth.  She  was  inter- 
ested in  him  already,  and  her  life  among  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  having  made  her  a  keen  observer  of 
character  and  temperament,  it  was  natural  to  her  to 
theorise  about  anyone  who  attracted  her.  She  would 
not  class  him  among  the  heiress  hunters.  She  thought 
he  was  honestly  in  love  with  Rachel,  who,  to  her  mind, 
was  the  most  lovable  girl  in  creation. 

Mrs.  Bellingham  was  hardly  surprised  at  receiving  a 
visit  from  the  man  she  had  been  thinking  about  on  the 
following  afternoon. 

"You  did  not  ask  me  to  call  upon  you,"  Arden  said, 
when  they  had  shaken  hands.  "But  I  thought  as  we 
are  a  kind  of  relations,  I  might  venture " 

"I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.  I  don't  ask  young 
men  to  call  in  Bedford  Square,  unless  it  is  someone 
particularly  interested  in  my  work,  as  I  think  perhaps 
you  are." 

The  room  in  which  she  received  him  was  her  library, 
spacious  and  lofty,  lined  with  books  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
and  provided  with  two  large  businesslike  writing-tables 
with  drawers  and  pigeon-holes,  one  in  front  of  a  side 
window,  the  other  near  the  fireplace.     A  large  bay  with 
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three  long  windows  looked  over  a  garden — positively  a 
garden — with  a  little  avenue  of  stunted  limes,  and  low 
walls  covered  with  passion-flowers  and  ivy.  There  were 
pyramids  of  flower-pots  on  stands  on  each  side  of  the 
stone  steps,  and  a  small  grass-plot  on  a  lower  level,  with 
a  background  of  hardy  shrubs;  and  the  prospect  made 
an  oasis  of  verdure  and  bright  colour  in  the  midst  of 
central  London. 

"I  love  this  old  house,"  she  told  Arden,  when  he 
praised  her  surroundings;  "and  I  tremble  for  the  day 
when  leases  will  expire  and  changes  may  come." 

"You  have  such  a  dignified  neighbour  in  the  Museum." 

"And  think  how  delightful  it  is  to  be  able  to  run 
round  to  the  reading-room  whenever  I  have  a  morning 
hour  to  spare." 

"It  surprises  me  that  you  should  ever  have  a  spare 
hour,  knowing  the  multiplicity  of  our  engagements." 

"I  work  late  at  night.  At  my  age  one  does  not 
want  long  hours  for  sleep." 

She  knew  that  he  came  to  her  because  she  was 
Rachel's  friend,  and  that  he  wanted  her  to  talk  about 
Rachel.  She  was  kind  and  encouraging,  believing  in 
his  absolute  sincerity. 

"Have  you  met  with  many  other  girls  as  enthusiastic 
in  the  service  of  humanity?"  he  asked  presently. 

"With  many  as  enthusiastic,  but  with  none  as  stead- 
fast. Rachel  is  altogether  exceptional.  From  her  child- 
hood she  has  cared  for  all  things  that  suffer — first  for 
animals,  and  then  for  children,  and  now  for  men  and 
women.  Pity  is  the  first  instinct  of  her  mind.  She 
goes  among  creatures  whom  you  would  shrink  from 
with  disgust  and  horror,  if  not  with  detestation;  and  she 
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has  but  one  thought  about  them,  their  suffering,  their 
cruel  fate." 

"And  her  people  have  given  her  a  free  hand?" 

"Mrs.  Lorimer  would  take  off  her  shoes  to  give  to  a 
barefooted  beggar,  if  the  beggar  came  her  way;  but 
hers  is  only  a  passive  benevolence.  She  does  not  leave 
her  easy-chair  to  look  for  hard  cases.  Mr.  Lorimer  is  a 
wonder  of  broad-minded  charity.  Perhaps  no  other 
father  in  London,  placed  as  he  is,  would  allow  an  only 
daughter  like  Rachel  to  devote  the  greater  part  of  her 
life  to  working  among  the  poorest  of  the  poor." 

"He  admires  her  too  much  to  thwart  her,  I  think." 

"Yes,  but  how  many  men  in  his  position  would  ad- 
mire virtues  of  that  kind?  They  would  treat  her  charit- 
able instincts  as  foul  weeds,  to  be  eradicated  at  any  cost. 
She  is  fortunate  in  her  parents.  They  know  that  she  is 
safe  with  me,  and  with  Father  Romney,  and  they  let 
her  take  her  own  way." 

"In  return  for  which  indulgence  she  adores  them," 
said  Arden. 

"Yes,  they  have  their  reward." 

"Have  you  known  her  long?" 

"We  have  been  friends  and  allies  for  the  last  four 
years.  She  read  a  letter  of  mine  in  the  Times,  a  letter 
pleading  for  a  creche  in  a  terrible  part  of  East  London, 
and  she  sent  me  a  quarter's  pocket-money,  with  a 
delicious  letter.  She  was  not  fifteen,  and  she  wrote  like 
Saint  Elizabeth  of  Hungaiy,  with  divine  pity  and  love 
in  every  line.  We  were  friends  from  that  hour.  We 
started  our  day-nursery  together;  and  it  was  delightful 
to  see  her  interest  in  every  detail,  her  quick  understand- 
ing of  the  circumstances  and  trials  of  the  mothers,  of 
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the  needs  of  the  children.  She  worked  her  fingers  to 
the  bone  in  making  clothes  for  the  poorest  of  them,  and 
toiled  like  a  charwoman,  scrubbing,  and  dusting,  and 
cleaning  windows,  when  she  was  among  them." 

"And  the  Lorimers  don't  object  to  her  doing  such 
things?" 

"Object!  David  Lorimer  comes  of  a  family  who 
have  worshipped  God  in  their  own  simple  evangelical 
way  from  generation  to  generation." 

"But  Miss  Lormirer  is  of  the  Ritualistic  school.  Has 
not  that  been  a  trial  for  the  father?" 

"There  are  no  real  differences  among  Christians.  Mr. 
Lorimer  is  liberal  in  all  things,  and  allows  his  daughter 
to  think  for  herself" 

"And  Mrs.  Lorimer " 

"Allows  her  daughter  to  think  for  her.  They  go  to 
the  same  churches,  and  admire  the  same  preachers." 

Arden  would  have  stayed  with  Mrs.  Bellingham  for 
hours,  if  she  would  have  discoursed  on  the  same  theme; 
but  two  neat  parlour-maids  entered  presently,  bringing  a 
long  deal  board,  which  they  placed  upon  trestles  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  and  theii  proceeded  to  cover  it  with 
a  snow-white  tablecloth  and  a  double  row  of  cups  and 
saucers,  glass  bowls  of  jam,  piles  of  bread  and  butter, 
mountains  of  plum-cake,  and  stacks  of  sandwiches. 

"You  have  a  tea-party  this  afternoon,  I  see,"  he  said, 
taking  up  his  hat. 

"1  have  the  same  kind  of  party  every  week;  thirty 
young  women  from  one  of  the  numerous  clubs  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  London.  My  visitors  this  afternoon  are 
coming  from  Islington.  Would  you  like  to  stop  and 
hand  bread  and  butter?" 
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"If  I  could  be  really  useful,"  he  said,  hesitating. 

"No,  Rachel  is  not  coming  to  my  party,"  she  said, 
answering  his  unspoken  question.  "She  has  gone  to 
spend  an  hour  with  a  sick  woman  in  Poplar." 

Arden  put  down  his  hat. 

"Let  me  stay  and  help  you.  Let  me  feel  that  I  am 
doing  sometliing  for  the  sake  of  the  work,  and  not  be- 
cause I  admire  Miss  Lorimer." 

"I  should  like  you  to  stay.  You  own  to  admiring 
her?" 

"Who  can  do  otherwise?  And  for  the  rest — *it 
were  all  one  that  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star 
and  think  to  wed  it.' " 

"  'Fain  would  1  climb,  but  that  I  fear  to  fall,' "  said 
Mrs.  Bellingham,  smiling.  "You  may  be  sure  of  one 
thing,  Rachel  will  not  marry  for  position,  or  to  add  wealth 
to  wealth.  She  will  love  no  man  whom  she  cannot  honour 
and  esteem.    You  best  know  if  you  are  worthy  to  hope." 
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X. 

Arden  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  people  who  spend 
some  part  of  their  lives  in  trying  to  brighten  the  lives  of 
others,  of  that  vast  multitude,  the  toilers  and  the  castaways, 
the  honest  and  the  dishonest,  who  exist  and  are  even 
contented  under  conditions  that  must  needs  seem  in- 
tolerable to  those  who  come  to  them  from  that  brighter 
world  where  there  are  food  and  raiment  and  space  and 
comfort  for  everybody;  where  it  is  easy  to  imitate  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  and  not  to  take  trouble  for  a  to-morrow 
that  is  amply  provided  for  with  gilt-edged  securities. 

He  was  only  the  humblest  of  subalterns  in  the  army 
of  workers.  He  went  where  Mrs.  Bellingham  and  Rachel 
bade  him  go,  and  did  what  they  told  him  to  do.  He 
attached  himself  to  Father  Romney,  and  learnt  much 
from  that  indomitable  cleric.  He  saw  the  rough  and  the 
smooth  among  the  submerged  masses;  and  while  he 
wondered  at  the  brutality  of  some,  he  wondered  still 
more  at  the  patience  of  others. 

Rachel's  favourite  old  women  were  a  revelation.  Their 
long  record  of  incessant  toil,  their  meek  acceptance  of 
the  lowest  place  at  the  table  of  life,  their  capacity  to 
exist  upon  a  pittance  that  would  seem  to  him  scarcely 
a  maintenance  for  a  mongrel  dog,  their  heroic  struggle 
for  cleanliness  and  fresh  air  in  a  loathsome  environment, 
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impressed  him  strongly.  He  admired  the  cheerful  smile 
with  which  a  widow  of  seventy-five  winters  glanced  round 
her  "bit  of  a  place;"  proud  of  the  curly  Staffordshire 
dogs  with  baskets  in  their  mouths  that  adorned  her 
mantelpiece,  and  her  Windsor  chairs,  beeswaxed  and 
polished  to  the  mellow  darkness  of  old  Spanish  mahogany; 
while  apologising  for  the  broken  ceiling  through  which 
the  rain  had  come  last  winter,  and  which  the  landlord 
had  neglected  to  repair. 

"I  ask  about  it  when  I  pay  my  rent  every  week," 
she  said,  "but  I  sometimes  think  the  collector  won't  take 
the  trouble  to  speak  for  me.  He  Avrites  something  on 
his  wrist-band,  but  nothing  comes  of  it;  and  I  suppose 
some  day  the  ceiling  will  tumble  down  and  bury  me 
alive  in  my  bed." 

She  said  this  jocosely,  and  with  a  complacent  glance 
at  the  poor  truckle-bed,  neatly  covered  with  a  patchwork 
quilt.  Arden  admired  the  quilt,  and  elicited  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  work  of  the  dame's  grandchildren,  boys 
and  girls,  and  was  an  altogether  superior  article,  as  it 
was  made  of  trouser-patterns,  the  boys  being  journeymen 
tailors. 

All  things  were  alike  to  Arden  in  Rachel's  service. 
He  endured  even  the  Happy  Evenings,  which  were  per- 
haps the  greatest  trial;  for  the  Happy  Evenings  had  to 
be  long,  and  the  atmosphere  in  a  Victoria  Hall  of  cor- 
rugated iron,  flavoured  with  oranges,  saveloy  sandwiches, 
and  strong  beer,  was  not  conducive  to  physical  enjoy- 
ment. It  was  a  wonder  to  him  to  see  Rachel  sitting 
serene  and  cool  at  an  old  grand  piano,  accompanying 
the  singers  and  fiddlers,  radiant  and  indefatigable.    The 
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necessity  of  taking  part  in  the  good  work  had  made  him 
a  reader,  and  he  mounted  the  platform  once  or  twice  in 
an  evening  to  read  a  scene  from  Ivanhoe  or  from  Pick- 
nick.  He  found  that  the  boys  and  girls  preferred  Ivanhoe, 
the  men  and  women  Pickwick. 

How  could  he  stint  his  service  or  deem  any  task  a 
burden,  when  he  was  happier  than  he  had  ever  been  in 
his  life?  It  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  been  in  love. 
He  had  suffered  a  boy's  fancies,  a  young  man's  follies; 
but  this  love,  in  its  freshness  and  purity,  so  far  excelled 
all  those  adventures  and  escapades  of  his  youth  as  to 
seem  a  first  love.  He  forgot  eveiy  dream  and  aspiration 
of  the  past,  in  the  exquisite  happiness  of  the  present. 
And  the  indescribable  horror  that  had  weighed  him  to 
the  earth,  the  incubus,  the  nameless  dread,  had  been 
lifted  from  his  soul.  As  his  friendship  for  Rachel  ripened 
the  horror  lessened.  Her  image  filled  his  mind  and 
heart,  was  always  with  him,  waking  or  dreaming.  Some- 
times he  thought  that  Douglas  Campbell's  prophecy  had 
been  fulfilled,  and  that  a  diabolical  influence  had  been 
exorcised  by  that  pure  presence.  At  other  times  he  took 
a  commonsense  view  of  his  case,  and  told  himself  that 
the  whole  thing  had  been  no  more  than  a  mental  state, 
a  consequence  of  shattered  ner\-es,  the  natural  result  of 
his  fatal  encounter  with  Manville. 

"The  temperament  of  the  duellist,  who  could  kill  his 
man  without  remorse,  has  been  lost  to  Englishmen  in  the 
last  few  generations,"  he  thought,  remembering  Camelford 
and  Best,  and  various  fatal  duels  of  the  past. 

The  season  was  over,  and  the  Lorimers  left  Carlton 
Terrace,  Mr.  Lorimer  for  Honduras,  where  he  had  a 
water-supply  in  progress,  Mrs.  Lorimer  and  Rachel  for  a 
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villa  at  Goring,  from  which  riverside  paradise  the  railway 
would  bring  Rachel  to  her  friends  in  the  East. 

Here  Arden  was  hospitably  invited,  and  often  made 
one  of  the  house-party.  Mrs.  Bellingham  also  was 
frequently  there;  and  batches  of  work-girls  from  London 
appeared  on  the  smiling  scene  every  now  and  then,  and 
had  to  be  taken  on  the  river,  and  entertained  with  picnic 
dinners  and  teas,  on  willowy  islands.  Arden  had  his 
hands  full  on  these  occasions,  and,  if  he  was  not  staying 
at  the  villa,  came  down  from  London  with  the  convoy, 
and  laboured  in  the  good  cause  from  morning  till 
night. 

And  in  all  this  time,  during  the  growth  of  a  friend- 
ship that  all  the  world  might  see,  there  had  been  no 
word  of  love  spoken;  and  Arden  sometimes  wondered  if 
he  was  any  more  to  Rachel  than  the  Saturday  to  Monday 
visitors  from  town,  or  the  guardsmen  from  Windsor  who 
rowed  in  her  boat  and  played  croquet  in  her  garden, 
the  light  and  the  frivolous,  who  were  always  ready  to 
lend  a  hand  in  any  of  her  philanthropic  schemes,  and 
always  obviously  doing  it  for  her  sake.  Was  he  more 
to  her,  nearer  to  her?  More  than  once  she  had  told 
him  that  he  was  the  best  of  her  lieutenants,  the  cleverest 
and  the  most  steadfast. 

"And  I  believe  you  like  the  work,"  she  said,  "and 
that  you  don't  do  it  by  way  of  being  polite  to  me  and 
pleasing  mother." 

"Yes,  I  like  the  work.  I  am  interested  in  your 
people;  but — if  you  were  not  there  to  guide  me — I  doubt 
if  I  should  persevere." 

"Oh,  I  cannot  think  so  meanly  of  you.     Now  that 
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you  have  seen  them,  and  know  what  they  suffer,  and  how 
patient  and  brave  they  are,  you  would  never  turn  your 
back  on  them." 

"No,  no;  I  could  never  be  as  I  have  been — having 
seen  and  known  their  lives.  But  I  need  you.  My  in- 
spiration is  from  you." 

She  looked  at  him  with  that  earnest  inquiring  look 
he  knew  so  well.  Deeply  religious  as  he  knew  her  to 
be,  she  had  never  spoken  to  him  of  her  creed.  She  had 
encouraged  him  in  good  works;  but  she  had  left  that 
larger  question  untouched.  It  might  be  that  she  felt  that 
in  spiritual  things  there  was  a  great  gulf  fixed  between 
them,  and  that  it  was  well  to  be  silent. 

Did  she  know,  did  she  even  suspect,  how  fondly  he 
loved  her?  He  scarcely  dared  to  ask  himself  the  ques- 
tion; still  less  could  he  dare  to  question  her.  He  was  so 
happy  in  her  society,  in  a  release  from  an  intolerable 
bondage,  that  he  was  slow  to  break  the  spell.  Her  calm 
friendship  was  more  precious  than  any  other  woman's 
love.  To  live  in  almost  daily  communion  with  that  fair 
soul,  to  carry  her  image  in  his  mind,  a  saintly  presence, 
within  whose  influence  no  evil  thing  could  come!  This 
was  enough.  He  shrank  from  any  act  which  might  break 
the  spell.  To  tell  his  love,  if  it  were  not  mutual,  might 
mean  a  lifelong  severance,  or  at  the  best  an  estrange- 
ment, a  lessening  of  confidence  on  her  part,  a  sense  of 
wounded  pride  on  his. 

And  so  the  seasons  changed,  and  he  was  still  no 
more  than  her  lieutenant  and  fellow-worker,  spending 
most  of  the  days  that  he  could  not  spend  with  her  in 
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going  about  her  work  with  Mrs.  BelHngham,  or  with  Father 
Romney. 

Lady  Mary  laughed  at  his  enthusiasm,  but  was  hberal 
with  money  help,  and  sometimes  horrified  her  coachman 
by  driving  to  Whitechapel,  and  appearing,  a  resplendent 
figure  in  velvet  and  ermine,  in  the  ward  of  a  child's 
hospital,  or  amongst  the  squalling  chorus  of  a  creche. 

"You  are  really  impayable,"  she  said.  "A\1ien  I  in- 
troduced you  to  Rachel,  I  expected  you  to  fall  over 
head  and  ears  in  love  with  her,  and  that  we  should 
have  had  you  married  at  Westminster  Abbey  at  the  end 
of  the  season." 

"At  the  Abbey,  quotha!" 

"Why  not?  Mr.  Lorimer  could  do  what  he  liked 
with  the  Dean,  for  he  may  be  wanted  any  day  to 
shore  up  the  towers,  or  needle  the  Chapter  House 
walls." 

"If  I  were  going  to  marry  Rachel  Lorimer,  I  should 
be  satisfied  with  a  less  splendid  fane,"  he  said.  "The 
parish  church  at  Goring  would  be  good  enough." 

"But  why  have  you  not  arrived  at  the  ring  and  the 
church?" 

"You  forget  one  obstacle  which  I  mentioned  before 
I  saw  the  lady.  She  is  a  great  heiress — to  say  nothing 
of  being  the  loveliest  girl  in  London — and  I  am  a  nobody, 
with  an  income  which  people  in  the  suburbs  call  a  modest 
competence — meaning  enough  to  pay  rent,  taxes,  and 
butchers  and  bakers,  at  Brixton." 

"Rachel  does  not  care  about  money,  nor  do  her 
people.  If  Mrs.  Lorimer  has  a  weakness,  it  is  for  blue 
blood." 
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"Blue  blood,  indicated  by  a  coronet.  A  younger 
son's  hereditary  caste  is  not  worth  much." 

"You  forget  how  they  worship  that  girl.  To  my 
certain  knowledge  she  refused  more  than  one  fine  match 
last  season,  and  that  she  might  now  be  a  marchioness, 
if  she  had  smiled  upon  her  most  ardent  admirer.  Her 
mother  told  me  in  confidence,  so  I  must  name  no  names. 
If  Rachel  cared  for  you,  there  would  be  no  difficulty; 
and  you  ought  to  have  made  her  care  for  you  by  this 
time." 

"There  are  other  obstacles " 

"What  obstacles?" 

"More  insurmountable,  perhaps,  than  the  difference 
of  means.  Miss  Lorimer  is  deeply  religious — while 
I " 

"Now,  for  goodness'  sake,  don't  tell  me  you  pin  your 
faith  on  Darwin  and  Huxley " 

"Unhappily,  my  unbelief  is  of  a  cheaper  kind.  1 
learnt  to  doubt  before  I  read  Darwin." 

"Does  Rachel  know?" 

"We  have  seldom  spoken  of  spiritual  things.  Our 
business  has  been  the  corporal  works  of  mercy." 

"She  must  never  know,  and  you  must  begin  going 
to  church  to-morrow.  There  are  preachers  in  London 
who  will  soon  make  you  believe,  if  you  go  early  enough 
to  get  a  seat  at  the  Sunday  morning  service." 

And  then  she  ran  over  the  names  of  half  a  dozen 
awakening  preachers,  who  were  at  that  time  playing  upon 
the  emotions  of  fashionable  congregations,  divines  whose 
sermons  were  talked  of  during  church  parade,  and  who 
were  never  more  appreciated  than  when  they  were  ex- 
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patiating  upon  modish  vices,  pride  and  frivolity,  costly 
dress,  and  high  play,  and  reminding  the  best  people  in 
London  that  they  were  a  generation  of  vipers. 

"I  am  afraid  your  favourite  clerics  would  leave  me 
cold,"  Arden  said. 

"But  you  won't  air  your  hateful  opinions  before 
Rachel?" 

"I  have  never  disguised  my  opinions;  and  if  ever 
Rachel  questions  me,  she  shall  find  I  have  at  least  one 
Christian  virtue — Truth." 

Mary  Selby  returned  to  the  charge  more  than  once, 
and  succeeded  in  taking  her  brother  to  her  pet  church, 
where  the  sheep  were  divided  from  the  goats,  and  where 
he  sat  among  a  block  of  men  in  the  jewelled  light  of 
painted  windows,  and  heard  a  very  fine  oration — as  thick 
in  classical  allusions  and  high-sounding  epithets  as  a 
court  sermon  by  Jeremy  Taylor. 


The  autumn  woods  had  burned  themselves  out  in 
every  phase  of  gold,  and  bronze,  and  flame-colour;  and 
winter  had  wrapped  the  river  and  hidden  the  pollard 
willows  and  the  reedy  eyots  under  a  pall  of  pale  mist; 
and  to  people  who  had  no  romantic  love  of  atmospheric 
impressions  and  the  aesthetic  charms  of  a  landscape  in 
silver  and  grey,  Carlton  House  Terrace  and  James's  Park 
seemed  better  than  the  Upper  Thames.  At  any  rate, 
the  big  house  in  the  Terrace  was  alive  with  fire  and 
lamplight  after  its  autumnal  obscurity  under  brown  holland; 
a  nothingness  which  for  a  house  might  seem  a  foretaste 
of  the  inevitable  death;  the  day  when  it  would  be  said 
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cheerfully,  since  in  a  progressive  age  there  are  few  who 
care  for  old  things,  "Carlton  House  Terrace  is  coming 
down;"  coming  down  to  make  room  for  barracks,  clubs, 
residential  flats — who  knows?  Mutability  has  become 
the  sign  of  that  city  which  was  once  so  solid  and  fixed, 
the  sober  London  of  Charles  Lamb  and  the  old  India 
House;  where  changes  were  so  slow  and  gradual  that 
people  were  hardly  conscious  of  change. 

Mr.  Lorimer  was  at  home  again,  and  at  the  end  of 
November  his  dinner-table  was  spread  three  or  four  times 
a  week  for  the  varieties  of  mankind.  Arden  was  invited 
often  to  these  friendly  dinners,  being  now  an  established 
fiivourite,  and  treated  as  the  familiar  house-friend,  who 
is  always  wanted  for  some  special  service,  if  it  be  only 
to  secure  stalls  for  a  new  play,  or  for  a  musical  recital 
by  a  new  performer.  He  sometimes  escorted  Mrs.  Lorimer 
and  her  daughter  to  the  theatre.  Rachel  delighted  in 
good  plays,  well  acted;  and  her  spiritual  guides  had 
not  taught  her  to  find  sinfulness  in  that  form  of 
pleasure. 

It  was  half  a  year  since  Arden  had  seen  or  heard  of 
Archer  Stormont;  and  he  supposed  that  fiery  youth  to 
have  spent  his  later  summer  camping  by  the  Yukon 
river,  as  he  had  intended.  He  had  been  somewhat  sur- 
prised that  his  friend  had  not  hunted  him  out  in  Lon- 
don, to  reiterate  his  invitation  to  join  in  the  search  for 
gold;  but  perhaps  that  kind  of  forgetfulness  was  a  na- 
tural thing  in  a  man  of  Stormont's  eager  temper,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  found  some  more  promising  comrade  for 
the  trip. 

"As  I  never  pledged  myself  to  go  with  him,  there  is 
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no  reason  that  he  should  consider  himself  engaged  to 
me,"  Arden  thought. 

There  had  been  a  time  when  he  seriously  contem- 
plated that  pilgrimage  to  the  North-West,  when  a  life  of 
deprivation,  danger,  and  daily  toil,  had  seemed  the  best 
chance  of  dispelling  an  evil  influence;  but  from  the  hour 
he  met  Rachel  Lorimer,  his  life  had  changed,  the  world 
was  transformed,  the  things  of  every  day  were  different, 
and  the  shadow  in  which  he  had  dwelt  had  been  lifted, 
he  hoped  for  ever.  No  such  exile  in  remote  Canadian 
wilds  would  be  tolerable  now,  though  the  thought  of  the 
snow-mountains  and  lonely  pine-woods,  the  canons  and 
the  rushing  rapids,  perilous  encounters  with  redskins,  or 
friendly  pow-wows  with  tractable  chiefs,  and  all  the  ad- 
ventures of  a  five-hundred-mile  journey  over  mountain, 
lake,  and  river,  had  once  been  alluring. 

It  was  a  surprise  on  entering  Mrs.  Lorimer's  drawing- 
room  on  All-hallows  Eve  to  hear  the  familiar  Anglo- 
American  accents,  and  to  see  Stormont  standing  in  front 
of  the  fire  in  an  animated  discussion  with  his  host. 

"We  have  a  little  batch  of  Americans,"  Mrs.  Lorimer 
told  him.  "One  of  David's  casual  invitations.  Mr. 
Washington  Jamford  sent  him  a  letter  of  introduction 
this  morning  from  a  business  acquaintance  in  Chicago, 
so  David  asked  them  all  to  dinner.  The  young  man  is 
a  friend  only." 

"The  young  man  is  a  Roman  acquaintance  of  mine," 
said  Arden,  "and  those  two  nice-looking  girls  were 
among  the  stars  in  Roman  salons  last  winter,"  he  added, 
glancing  at  two  fair-haired  girls,  whose  frocks  were 
miracles  of  art  in  gauze  and  chiffon,  the  most  expensive 
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and  perishable  thing  that  Dover  Street  could  produce. 
They  moved  about  the  room  like  nymphs  or  goddesses, 
in  an  opalescent  cloud,  revealing  an  Andalusian  instep 
in  a  slipper  flashing  with  Parisian  diamonds,  and  the 
lady  whom  they  called  their  Momma  watched  them  ad- 
miringly, while  conversing  with  Father  Romney,  who  only 
on  rare  occasions  was  to  be  found  so  far  West. 

"I  do  consider  those  frocks  are  just  sweet,"  she  said. 
"They  were  only  sent  home  half  an  hour  ago.  AVe  are 
staying  at  the  Cecil,  which  suits  us  because  it  is  small 
and  homely." 

"We  are  inclined  to  think  it  colossal." 

"Ah!  you  don't  know  the  newest  hotels  on  the  other 
side.  They'd  be  eye-openers  for  you.  I've  seen  nothing 
as  big  here  except  a  Rowton  House.  I  don't  know  if 
you  admire  slim  figures.  Your  English  girls  are  very 
nice,  but  they  are  built  too  substantial.  Sibylla's  waist 
is  under  eighteen  inches  in  her  frock,  and  Vanessa's  is 
half  an  inch  smaller." 

"No  doubt  there  is  a  charm  in  such  ethereal  forms; 
but  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  the  idea  of  suffering " 

"Suffering!     You  don't  suppose  my  girls  pull  in?" 

He  glanced  at  Vanessa,  standing  near  the  mantel- 
piece, "chipping  in,"  as  she  called  it,  in  the  talk  between 
Stormont  and  Mr.  Lorimer,  and  it  occurred  to  iiini  that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  pulled  in.  Vanessa's  sylph-like 
figure  seemed  an  essence  of  loveliness,  rather  than  cor- 
poreal beauty. 

"You  should  see  some  of  our  flower-girls,"  he  blurted 
out,  "waists  of  eight  and  twenty  inches,  magnificent 
creatures,  like  the  Venus  of  .Milo." 
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"I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  either  of  my  girls 
with  her  figure,"  said  Mrs.  Jamford.  "I  call  her  right 
clumsy.  Now,  Miss  Lorimer  has  a  neat  waist,  and  is 
rather  a  pretty  girl." 

"She  is  considered  exquisitely  lovely,"  said  the 
priest. 

"x\h!  that  style  don't  take,  in  the  States.  We  don't 
care  for  the  classic  form.  It's  too  cold — not  espiegle 
enough.  In  Chicago  we  are  all  for  the  espiegle  in  looks 
and  manner.  Say,  did  you  ever  see  anyone  so  serious 
as  Miss  Lorimer,  sitting  like  a  statue,  with  her  fan  in 
her  lap,  talking  to  that  young  man?  In  Chicago  we 
have  a  French  ma'amselle  who  teaches  girls  how  to 
handle  a  fan;  and  how  to  float  about  a  room,  looking  at 
the  pictures  and  bric-a-brac,  until  they  attract  somebody 
to  go  and  talk  to  them." 

"You  have  advanced  ideas  in  education." 

"We're  advanced  in  eveiything.  Push  forward! 
That's  what  we  ought  to  put  on  our  banners." 

"'Plus  ultra,'  Charles  the  Fifth's  motto." 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  him,"  said  Mrs.  Jam- 
ford,  "there's  too  many  Charleses  ranging  up  and  down 
history  for  me  to  keep  count  of  them.  But  you  couldn't 
flummox  either  of  my  girls.  They  know  pretty  well 
everything.  You  should  have  heard  them  talk  to  your 
English  bishop  in  the  Forum,  reeling  off"  the  names  of 
Roman  senators  as  if  they  were  personal  friends." 

Father  Romney  listened  with  an  interested  air.  He 
meant  to  interest  Mrs.  Jamford  by-and-by  in  his  Home 
of  Rest  for  Women  at  Walton-on-the-Naze,  interest  for 
interest. 
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"Mother  wants  you  to  take  Miss  Vanessa  Jamford  in 
to  dinner,"  Rachel  told  Arden. 

"I  shall  do  as  I  am  bidden.  I  used  to  meet  the 
Jamfords  in  Rome — where  tliey  were  bien  vus  on  the 
strength  of  a  reputation  for  millions;  but  I  daresay  they 
have  forgotten  me.  Even  my  friend  Stormont  has  not 
discovered  me  yet." 

Stormont  dashed  across  the  room  to  him  almost  as 
he  spoke. 

"My  dear  fellow,  this  is  jolly!  We  only  came  to 
London  a  week  ago,  and  I  meant  to  hunt  you  up  the 
next  day;  but  I  had  to  go  about  with  the  girls,  to  show 
them  where  the  most  expensive  milliners  and  dress- 
makers are  to  be  found,  and  where  they  can  pay  the 
most  money  for  cheap  jewellery,  and  to  all  the  picture- 
galleries,  and  to  the  theatre  every  night." 

Rachel  had  gone  to  talk  to  Mrs.  Jamford,  and  Stor- 
mont slipped  into  her  empty  chair  beside  Arden. 

"What  a  lovely  creature  that  is!  Have  you  known 
her  long?"  he  asked. 

"About  six  months.  But  how  is  it  I  find  you  here? 
I  thought  you  would  be  in  Klondyke  goldfields." 

"You  think  I  would  go  there  without  doing  my  level 
best  to  take  you  with  me?  No,  these  people  stick  to 
me  like  leeches;  and  as  the  old  chap  promises  to  finance 
my  expedition,  and  as  the  girls  are  a  good  sort " 

"Especially  Vanessa?" 

"Vanessa!     Well,  isn't  she  cunning?" 

"And  where  have  you  been  all  this  time?" 

"Oh,  fooling  round — the  Danube,  the  Tyrol,  the 
Rhine,  the  Engadine,  Como,  Maggiore,  Verona,  Venice; 
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then  to  Paris,  where  those  girls  wanted  to  see  everj'thing 
—  from  the  Moulin  Rouge  to  the  Catacombs.  They  had 
heard  a  lot  about  modern  magic;  and  they  were  awfully 
disappointed  at  not  seeing  a  Black  Mass.  It  was  out  of 
the  season,  and  I  couldn't  manage  it  for  them." 

"My  dear  Stormont,  anything  so  unspeakably  revolt- 
ing  " 

"Yes,  that's  what  they  wanted;  something  unspeak- 
able that  they  could  talk  about  when  they  go  home. 
They  are  as  innocent  as  seraphim  and  cherubim;  but 
they've  had  an  advanced  education,  and  they  want  to 
see  everything  out  of  the  common." 

Dinner  was  announced,  and  Arden  crossed  the  room 
to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  Vanessa,  who  was  dis- 
cussing the  operations  of  the  Chicago  stock-exchange 
with  Mr.  Selby,  revealing  a  knowledge  of  finance  gener- 
ally and  "corners"  in  grain  in  particular,  that  filled  her 
host  with  wonder. 

She  remembered  meeting  Arden  at  the  Doria  Palace, 
and  expressed  herself  delighted  to  see  him  again. 

"You  used  to  take  Mr.  Stormont  for  long  rambles  in 
the  Campagna,"  she  said;  "but  you  mustn't  do  that 
kind  of  thing  here.  Sister  and  I  are  very  exacting;  and 
we  require  every  minute  of  his  time." 

The  two  young  men  resumed  their  conversation  after 
dinner  in  the  smoking-room. 

"I  shall  leave  for  Frisco  in  March,"  Stormont  said, 
"and  my  route  will  be  from  there  to  Juneau  in  Alaska, 
where  I  shall  buy  stores  and  outfit,  and  then  travel  over- 
land to  the  Klondyke  river.  You  have  no  idea  what  a 
romantic  journey  it   will   be — adventures   with    Indians, 
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adventures  with  rapids,  ad\entures  with  avalanches,  ad- 
ventures with  wind-storms,  adventures  with  bears.  I'm 
not  quite  clear  about  bears,  but  there  ought  to  be  some," 
lie  added  thoughtfully. 

"Isn't  that  district  rather  too  near  the  Arctic  ice- 
fields for  the  idea  of  pleasure?" 

"Pshaw,  my  dear  fellow,  a  delightful  climate — better 
than  that  confounded  Engadine,  and  with  something  for 
a  fellow  to  do  besides  play  golf  and  lawn-tennis.  Pine- 
woods,  snow-mountains,  canons,  lakes;  and  the  chance 
of  a  fortune  into  the  bargain.  I  shall  stay  two  years,  if 
I  can  stick  it — though  Vanessa  is  wild  at  the  idea." 

"Vanessa!     Has  that  Delilah  shorn  your  locks?" 

"Yes,  we're  engaged — in  an  off-hand  kind  of  way. 
She  seemed  to  wish  it.  I  am  to  have  at  least  three 
years'  liberty,  to  go  where  I  like,  and  tame  the  locomo- 
tive devil  in  my  blood.  And  then  we  are  to  be  married, 
and  I  am  to  settle  in  Chicago,  which  she  and  her  family 
think  a  much  finer  city'  than  even  the  place  they  call 
Pars." 

"I  congratulate  you.     She  is  a  lovely  creature." 

"Pretty  enough  to  put  on  a  mantelpiece;  a  bit  of 
animated  Dresden  china;  but  she's  as  clever  as  she  can 
stick;  and  I  believe  we  shall  be  ridiculously  happy,  if 
I  bring  anything  back  from  Klondyke,  I  am  to  put  it 
into  the  grain  business;  and  the  old  man  will  make  me 
a  partner.  And  if  I  come  back  with  empty  pockets,  I 
fancy  he'll  have  to  do  it  all  the  same.  He's  a  snaffle-bit 
horse  when  Vanessa  drives." 

"She  is  the  favourite,  I  suppose?" 

"Oh,   he  worships  them    both;    but  V's   the  cutest, 
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and  he  thinks  it's  a  case  of  heredity.  Say,  you  mean  to 
go  with  me,  don't  you.^" 

"I  think  not.  I  have  found  work  in  London  that 
suits  me,  and  I  don't  want  to  leave  it." 

"Well,  I  guess  you  are  looking  much  fitter  than  you 
were  in  Rome.     I  never  saw  a  man  so  run  down." 

"Shattered  nerves.  I  had  been  through  a  time  of 
trouble." 

"Shattered  nerves,  was  it?  Well,  don't  let  them  get 
shattered  that  way  again,  or  you  mayn't  be  able  to  pick 
up  the  bits.  You  looked  as  if  you  had  been  seeing 
ghosts." 

"There  is  a  ghost  in  every  man's  life." 

"Confidence  for  confidence,"  said  Stormont.  "I've 
told  you  about  my  engagement.  How  about  you  and 
Lorimer's  daughter?     Is  it  a  foregone  conclusion?" 

"No.     I  am  not  so  distinguished  by  Fate." 

"She's  an  uncommonly  pretty  girl.    An  only  child?" 

"Yes." 

"And  I  believe  Lorimer  is  one  of  your  single- 
barrelled  millionaires — not  the  South  African  twelve- 
chambered  kind — but  a  very  respectable  father-in-law." 

"If  Lorimer  were  as  poor  as  Job,  his  daughter  would 
be  a  prize  for  a  prince;  but  I  do  not  look  so  high." 

"But  you  don't  want  to  leave  the  field  open  to 
others?" 

"I  am  contented  with  my  life  as  it  is." 

"Well,  I  hope  you'll  change  your  mind  before  March. 
There  is  plenty  of  time  for  things  to  happen.  I  want 
you  for  a  pal  across  the  Chilkoot  Pass;  and  you're  much 
fitter  for  the  trip  now  than  you  were  six  months  ago." 
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"Shall  you  be  in  London  all  the  winter?" 
"Not  much!  The  girls  are  only  here  to  buy  frocks, 
and  see  Westminster  Abbey,  and  make  a  round  of  the 
theatres.  When  they  have  seen  all  the  plays  and  done 
all  the  music-halls,  we  shall  up  stick  for  Cairo  and  the 
Nile,  till  the  end  of  February.  Then  I  am  to  bring 
them  back  to  London,  and  take  them  across  with  me  in 
March,  and  we  shall  part  company  in  New  York  when 
I  so  West." 
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Among  the  varied  types  of  humanity  that  Arden  dis- 
covered in  a  world  hitherto  unknown,  that  world  in 
which  the  whole  population  are  strugglers  for  life,  there 
was  one  man  Avho  stood  out  from  the  ruck  of  men  by  a 
certain  superiority  of  will-power  and  physical  force.  He 
was  a  fine  specimen  of  rough-hewn  manhood,  six  feet 
two,  broad-shouldered,  strongly  limbed,  a  man  whose 
back  had  never  bent  beneath  hard  fare  and  hard  work, 
and  who  in  five-and-thirty  years  of  life  had  never  known 
anything,  year  in,  year  out,  but  the  daily  round  of  in- 
dustry, ten  hours,  eight  hours,  or  fourteen  hours,  count- 
ing overtime,  as  the  case  might  be.  Little  wonder,  per- 
haps, that  such  a  man  was  at  heart  an  anarchist,  much 
wonder  that  he  had  never  put  his  revolutionary  opinions 
into  action. 

He  was  employed  in  some  iron-work*  near  the  East 
India  Docks.  His  name  was  Michael  Dartnell,  generally 
shortened  to  Big  Mike.  He  was  a  splendid  worker,  and 
earned  good  wages.  He  occupied  an  airy  garret  with  a 
view  of  the  river,  not  far  from  Stepney  Church,  in  the 
house  where  Rachel's  favourite  widow  had  her  "bit  of  a 
place"  on  the  ground  floor.  He  paid  the  old  woman  a 
trifle  weekly  to  clean  his  room,  and  these  two  contrived 
to    maintain    a   spotless   cleanliness   amidst   surrounding 
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dirt.  His  dormer  window  in  summer  was  a  bower  of 
climbing  nasturtiums,  and  the  fragrance  of  stocks  and 
mignonette  blew  into  his  room  from  his  garden  of  old 
])acking-boxes  on  the  roof  of  an  outhouse. 

Arden  met  him  first  in  the  widow's  room,  and  was 
impressed  by  the  strong  character  of  the  man.  Here,  as 
in  Konstantin  Manville,  he  saw  the  maximum  of  vital 
energy,  a  form  all  muscle  and  sinew,  governed  by  an  in- 
domitable will. 

He  took  note  of  Big  Mike  on  many  occasions,  at  the 
Happy  Evening  entertainments,  at  awakening  services  in 
the  incense-clouded  church,  where  Mike  was  in  the  choir, 
rolling  out  a  tremendous  basso-baritono  voice,  always  in 
perfect  tune. 

Mike  was  severely  sober.  He  had  taken  no  pledge, 
declaring  that  he  should  be  ashamed  of  himself  if  he 
was  not  able  to  exercise  his  own  will  without  any  formal 
act  of  renunciation. 

"When  I  mean  to  do  a  thing,  I  do  it,"  he  said, 
when  a  friendly  Salvation  Army  sister  tried  to  pin  a  blue 
ribbon  on  his  fustian  jacket.  "I  don't  want  a  bit  of 
ribbon  to  remind  me.  I've  got  a  will  of  my  own.  I 
hate  the  taste  of  drink;  I  hate  the  smell  of  drink;  I  hate 
the  name  of  drink.     It's  all  alike  loathsome  to  me." 

His  vehemence  startled  the  girl,  and  she  looked  at 
him  with  a  scared  expression. 

"Ah,  you  don't  know,  sister,"  he  muttered  between 
his  teeth  —  "you  don't  know  what  reason  I  have  to 
hate  it." 

This  abstinence  of  his  had  kept  him  in  a  respectable 
way,  well-fed,  well-clad,  able  to  help  a  friend  in  difficul- 
ties, a  subscriber  in  his  humble  way  to  several  of  Father 
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Romney's  institutions,  for  the  last  five  years.  Before 
that  time  his  history  was  a  blank  to  the  people  among 
whom  he  lived.  He  had  only  come  to  London  five 
years  ago. 

Christmas  came,  and  there  were  high  jinks  in  Father 
Romney's  parish;  feasts  and  pleasures  of  all  kinds  for 
old  age  and  infancy.  Those  two  weak  ends  of  life's 
thread  had  the  preference;  but  something  was  done  even 
for  the  sturdy  and  the  strong,  for  men  and  women  m 
the  prime  of  life,  for  the  valiant  mothers,  the  brave 
workers.  There  were  tea-parties,  snapdragon -parties, 
more  happy  evenings;  a  dramatic  performance  by  amateurs 
from  the  West  End,  whose  art  was  freely  criticised  by 
their  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  East;  a  mighty  Christ- 
mas-tree, hung  with  gold  and  silver  toys  that  glittered 
and  flashed  in  the  light  of  innumerable  candles;  and 
bran-pies  on  a  gigantic  scale,  stuffed  with  the  things  that 
everybody  wanted — boots,  aprons,  petticoats,  flat-irons, 
teapots,  scrubbing-brushes,  bars  of  soap,  and  baby-clothes. 
No  feature  of  the  festive  season  had  been  forgotten;  and 
the  plum-puddings  distributed  at  the  various  dinners 
and  suppers  were  voted  of  a  finer  quality  than  had  ever 
smoked  upon  the  board  in  years  gone  by.  Certainly, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  East,  whatever  other  arts  might 
dwindle  and  decay,  plum-pludding-making  was  on  the 
upward  grade. 

"It's  the  biling  does  it,"  said  one  matron.  "You 
can't  give  a  Christmas-pudding  too  many  hours,  if  you're 
sure  of  your  pudding-cloth." 

"No,  Mrs.  Rogers,  it's  the  flavouring,"  said  another. 
"Any  fool  can  bile  a  pudding." 
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"And  any  fool  can  spile  a  pudding,"  interjected  Mrs. 
Rogers. 

"But  you  want  a  lot  of  gumption  to  calculate  the 
spice  and  the  sweet  almonds.  You  didn't  ought  to  be 
too  free  with  your  nutmeg  or  your  cinnamon." 

"Nor  your  almonds  neither,  if  you  don't  want  to 
poison  people  with  proossic  acid,"  suggested  a  third.  "I 
don't  hold  with  almonds  in  a  Christmas-pudding;  I'm  in 
favour  of  half  a  dozen  good  sound  biling-apples,  chopped 
small." 

The  subject  was  inexhaustible,  and  the  discussion 
lasted  through  the  men's  after-dinner  pipes,  till  the  signal 
for  clearing  the  tables,  preparatory  to  a  dance  for  the 
young  people. 

Rachel  appeared  in  all  the  festivities,  and  opened 
most  of  the  balls.  Her  influence  was  paramount  every- 
where. 

"Is  it  because  she  is  so  lovely  that  all  your 
people  seem  to  worship  her?"  Arden  asked  Father 
Romney. 

"No  doubt  her  beauty  is  a  point  in  her  favour.  In 
our  ugly  environment  such  a  face  as  hers  makes  a  strong 
impression,  set  off  by  a  graceful  figure,  and  the  charm 
of  dainty  garments,  the  refinement  of  manner  and  car- 
riage— differences  and  graces  which  these  people  feel 
without  knowing  why.  I  have  seen  our  girls  sit  gazing 
at  her  open-mouthed  in  cidmiring  wonder,  and,  after  con- 
templating her  neat  little  hat  and  exquisite  hair,  turn  a 
look  of  disgust  upon  the  Gainsborough  monstrosities  and 
bushy  fringes  of  their  pals.  I  have  e\en  seen  an  im- 
provement in  the  style  of  some  among  them." 
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Big  Mike  made  himself  useful  in  the  Christmas  pre- 
parations, carried  the  tree  from  the  nurseryman's  van  to 
the  schoolroom,  and  helped  to  tie  on  the  many-coloured 
candles.  His  broad  thick  hands  had  a  wonderful  dex- 
terity in  doing  work  that  would  seem  to  demand  the 
touch  of  delicate  fingers.  His  good-nature  was  inex- 
haustible; but  he  was  of  a  serious  temper,  and  his  smile 
was  of  the  rarest.  He  had  a  curious  gentleness  of  speech 
and  manner  in  addressing  young  women,  and  was  al- 
ways ready  to  do  them  any  service;  but,  for  the  rest, 
held  himself  aloof  from  them,  and  Arden  had  never  seen 
him  engaged  in  the  slightest  flirtation  with  the  sex.  His 
face  assumed  a  peculiar  gra\dty  Avhen  he  talked  to  a 
woman,  most  of  all  if  she  were  a  notorious  sinner, 

Arden  questioned  Father  Romney  about  the  man. 

"He  interests  me  more  than  any  of  your  people," 
he  said.     "He  has  the  air  of  a  man  with  a  history." 

"He  has  a  history,  and  a  tragic  one,"  said  the  priest, 
gravely.  And  as  he  said  no  more,  Arden  did  not  ques- 
tion him. 

Father  Romney  resumed,  after  a  thoughtful  pause, 
"For  me  Michael  Dartnell  is  a  pearl  of  price.  He  has 
done  more  to  help  me  with  my  rescue  work  and  my 
temperance  work  than  anyone  in  the  parish.  You  re- 
member how  Samuel  Johnson  carried  the  lost  girl  to  the 
shelter  of  his  lodgings.  Mike  has  carried  many  an  out- 
cast in  those  strong  arms  of  his,  in  the  small  hours, 
when  the  snow  was  driving  through  the  empty  streets, 
or  the  rain  flooding  the  gutters.  They  would  listen  to 
him  when  they  wouldn't  listen  to  my  women-helpers." 

"And  he  has  fought  against  the  drink-devil?" 
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"His  own  sober  life  has  been  better  than  a  sermon, 
and  he  has  fought  might  and  main.  He  has  stopped 
men  and  women  on  their  way  to  the  great  flaring  tavern, 
to  the  warmth  and  the  Hght  and  the  company  that  lure 
them  to  ruin  and  death.  He  has  argued  with  them, 
wrestled  with  them,  carried  them  off  to  the  coffee  palace, 
sat  out  the  evening  with  them,  and  in  many  cases  he 
has  prevailed  against  Satan.  If  I  had  fifty  such  workers, 
I  might  have  a  sober  parish." 

Michael  was  not  inclined  to  make  friendships.  He 
bore  himself  with  a  somewhat  surly  manner  to  his  social 
superiors,  except  in  the  case  of  Miss  Lorimer,  whom  he 
worshipped.  It  took  Arden  some  time  to  get  on  really 
friendly  terms  with  him,  for  the  man  had  a  horror  of 
being  patronised,  and  scented  patronage  in  any  civility 
from  the  upper  classes;  the  "idle  classes,"  as  he  called 
them,  with  a  large  disdain  for  any  work  that  was  not 
manual  labour,  the  exercise  of  thews  and  sinews.  He 
had  weighed  and  measured  the  journalists,  and  authors, 
and  dilettanti,  who  had  come  to  the  East  End  to  look 
at  him,  very  much  as  they  would  go  to  the  Zoo  on  the 
arrival  of  a  rare  animal;  and  he  considered  them  poor 
creatures,  undeserving  of  the  bread  they  ate.  He  had 
the  socialist's  Utopia  in  his  mind,  a  world  in  which 
everybody  would  work,  and  nobody  would  be  rich — a 
neutral-coloured  world  in  which  there  would  be  no  idle- 
ness and  over-feeding,  and  no  penury  and  hunger. 

He  had  turned  his  rough  side  towards  Arden  in  all 
their  earlier  encounters,  had  met  every  attempt  at  friendly 
conversation  with  grimness  and  sneers;  but  by  degrees 
he  began  to  see  that  this  particular  member  of  the 
aristocracy  was  sincere  in  his  desire  to  get  at  the  heart 
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and  mind  of  a  working  man,  sincere  in  his  reverence 
for  honest  labour,  a  true  follower  of  that  splendid  gospel 
which  Thomas  Carlyle  gave  the  world — the  gospel  of 
plain  living  and  high  thinking,  the  gospel  of  unflinching 
work. 

Michael  was  fond  of  reading,  and  the  books  he  liked 
were  of  a  solid  order — Mill,  Carlyle,  Darwin,  and  Spencer. 
Reading  with  him  was  not  a  recreation,  but  a  serious 
pursuit.  He  read  slowly  and  studiously,  plodding  his 
way  through  a  book,  page  by  page  and  line  by  line,  and 
never  leaving  it  till  he  had  mastered  the  author's  mean- 
ing. Milton  and  Shakespeare  he  loved;  but  light  literature 
had  no  charm  for  him.  He  did  not  want  to  dip  and 
skip,  or  open  a  volume  haphazard  and  read  wherever  his 
eye  lighted.  He  was  not  an  epicurean  nibbler,  and  for 
him  a  book  did  not  mean  casual  refreshment;  it  meant 
a  substantial  meal.  He  had  spent  a  year  over  "The 
Origin  of  Species"  and  "The  Descent  of  Man."  He  read 
Hamlet  or  Lear  as  intently  as  a  cultured  person  would 
read  a  treatise  on  Quaternions.  "Sartor  Resartus"  he 
knew  by  heart.  He  had  ploughed  through  Mill's  "Logic," 
and  "The  Principles  of  Political  Economy;"  and  Spencer's 
"Sociology"  was  almost  the  lightest  book  on  the  deal 
shelf  of  his  own  fashioning  which  contained  his  modest 
library. 

Arden  had  heard  and  read  of  such  men;  but  he  had 
never  been  in  touch  with  one  till  now,  and  he  thoroughly 
enjoyed  a  friendly  argument  with  Michael  Dartnell.  He 
invited  the  man  to  spend  an  evening  Avith  him  in  Jermyn 
Street,  and  Michael  turned  out  the  pink  of  neatness  in 
his  Sunday  suit  of  dark-grey  tweed,  having  had  the  good 
taste  to  eschew   funereal  broadcloth  for  his  best  wear. 
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He  was  quite  at  his  ease  in  Arden's  handsome  Ubrary, 
and  the  Persian  carpet  and  the  artistic  reading-lamp 
made  no  apparent  effect  upon  him ;  but  he  walked  round 
the  room  admiring  the  books,  and  wondering  at  their 
number. 

"You  don't  mean  that  you've  read  them  all,  Mr. 
Arden?"  he  said. 

Mike  never  called  any  man  "sir,"  not  even  his  em- 
ployer. 

"I've  looked  into  most  of  them,  and  I've  read  some 
of  them  a  good  many  times;  but  if  I  were  to  pretend  I 
had  read  them  all  as  conscientiously  as  you  read  Darwin, 
I  should  be  a  base  impostor." 

"Ah,  that  kind  of  reading  comes  of  having  only  a 
few  books.  I  put  sixpence  a  week  into  a  little  tin  box, 
till  it  comes  to  the  price  of  the  book  I  want  most,  and 
then  I  buy  the  book;  and  as  I'm  a  slow  reader,  the  six- 
pences have  mounted  up  by  the  time  I've  finished  it, 
and  I've  got  the  price  of  my  next  fancy  in  hand." 

"I  believe  yours  is  the  right  way,  Mike,  non  multa, 
sed  mtiliiim.  And  then  what  a  world  you  have  to  choose 
from!  With  your  way  of  reading,  every  book  read  is  a 
lasting  possession;  while  for  the  skimmer  and  the  dipper, 
alas!  what  a  fleeting  joy  reading  is!  what  hazy  memories 
the  most  precious  books  leave  behind!" 

From  literature  the  discussion  moved  to  actual  things, 
and  Mike  enlarged  upon  his  socialistic  Utopia,  in  which 
there  was  to  be  no  Upper  House,  and  no  Lords  to  oc- 
cupy it,  all  rank  and  title  having  been  swept  clean  off 
the  face  of  Great  Britain,  all  royalty  having  become  a 
tradition.  Arden  heard  him  talk,  but  listened  as  to  a 
child's  idea  of  life   and   the  world,   when  he  tells  the 
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gardener  he  will  give  him  a  golden  palace,  and  a  coach 
and  eight,  so  soon  as  he,  the  child,  is  grown  up. 

"It  will  all  come,  Mr.  Arden;  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time." 

"Time  can  work  wonders:  but  I  think  we  are  likely 
to  reach  that  igneous  gulf  in  the  constellation  of  Her- 
cules, towards  which  astronomers  tell  us  our  solar  system 
is  moving,  before  we  arrive  at  your  ideal  republic." 

Michael  shook  his  head  gravely  as  he  sipped  his 
coffee  and  trifled  with  some  delicate  sandwiches,  a  light 
refreshment  which  Arden  had  ordered  for  his  guest.  To 
his  mind,  Arden  was  in  the  condition  of  that  unawakened 
aristocracy  at  Versailles,  who  danced  so  lightly  over  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  while  the  lava-flood  of  a  hungry  po- 
pulace was  seething  under  their  feet.  Some  day,  soon 
or  late,  the  revolution  would  come;  the  wild  women,  the 
bloodthirsty  men,  would  smash  the  windows  and  break 
in  the  doors  in  Grosvenor  Square  and  Park  Lane;  the 
dukes,  the  millionaires,  the  beauties,  the  wits,  all  those 
who  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  and  an  unseeing  eye  upon 
the  miseries  of  mankind,  would  be  flung  upon  the  great 
waste-heap  of  old  abuses,  unfair  privileges,  and  unjust 
preferences;  the  earth  would  roll  round  to  a  new  tune 
in  a  golden  age  of  universal  labour,  every  man  fulfilling 
the  primeval  curse  and  eating  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
his  brow;  but  labour  would  be  regulated  by  the  laws  of 
health  and  happiness,  each  man  contributing  his  fair  share 
to  the  sum  of  common  industry,  and  each  man  enjoying 
equal  opportunities  for  rest  and  pleasure;  while  all  surplus 
wealth,  over  and  above  the  daily  needs  of  the  multitude, 
would  be  devoted  to  institutions  for  the  common  benefit. 

"The  good  things  that  are  done  by  individual  bene- 
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volence,  and  which  are  but  drops  in  the  ocean  of  man- 
kind's necessities,  would  then  be  done  by  the  State,  and 
on  a  plan  wide  enough  to  provide  for  everybody's  need 
and  everybody's  pleasure,"  said  Michael,  delighted  to  ex- 
l)0und  his  theories.  "All  the  simple  natural  joys  of  life 
would  be  paid  for  by  the  surplus  now  locked  in  the 
money-chests  of  millionaires.  The  beauty  of  this  earth 
would  no  longer  be  a  luxury  for  the  rich,  something  for 
them  to  come  to  the  East  End  and  tell  us  about  con- 
descendingly. Everybody  would  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
delight  of  the  earth;  for  one  of  our  institutions  would 
provide  expenses  on  a  humble  scale  for  the  young  people 
of  both  sexes  to  travel  over  the  face  of  the  globe,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  '  according  to  their  capacity,  to 
tramp  from  city  to  city,  over  mountain  passes,  through 
forests,  across  deserts,  with  enough  money  in  their  wallet 
to  buy  their  daily  bread.  Then,  instead  of  the  privileged 
few  moving  in  sleeping-waggons  and  restaurant-cars  from 
one  luxurious  hotel  to  another  still  more  luxurious,  there 
will  be  multitudes  of  happy  young  people  trudging  about 
the  Continent  like  Oliver  Goldsmith,  making  friends  with 
townsfolk  and  villagers,  learning  foreign  languages,  and 
shaking  off  British  prejudices." 

"All  this  will  happen  in  your  Utopia?" 
"More  than  this  will  happen  in  my  Utopia.  The  chil- 
dren will  be  fed  and  cared  for  by  the  State;  for  the  children 
are  the  future.  The  old  will  be  pensioned  and  made 
comfortable,  their  maintenance  being,  next  to  childhood, 
the  strongest  claim  on  the  State." 

"And  art,  the  drama,  literature,  how  will  they  flourish, 
do  you  think,  in  a  State  where  no  one  is  rich  enough 
to  buy  a  picture?" 
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"The  State  will  buy  pictures;  the  State  will  maintain 
theatres.  The  worship  of  money  will  be  ended,  for  there 
will  be  no  quadruple  millionaires  for  sycophants  to  crawl 
and  grovel  before,  battening  upon  their  ostentatious  feasts, 
and  envying  and  reviling  them.  Nobody  will  be  rich; 
but  everybody  will  be  able  to  enjoy  life.  The  drink- 
scourge  will  be  banished;  for  the  destitution  which  finds 
relief  in  drunkenness  will  have  ceased  to  be." 

"Utopian,  Utopian  to  the  fortieth  power,"  said  Arden, 
smilingly.  "A  pleasant  dream.  Some  amelioration  there 
will  be,  I  believe,  with  the  progress  of  education,  the  re- 
fining power  of  educated  thought.  But  your  Utopia, 
where  no  one  is  hungry  and  everyone  has  the  chance 
of  happiness,  where  the  smart  hotel  and  the  gambling- 
rooms  at  Monte  Carlo  will  be  habitation  for  the  owl  and 
badger,  where  all  the  Pullman  cars  will  be  broken  up 
and  there  will  be  only  one  class,  at  a  farthing  a  mile, 
upon  the  government  railways,  where  the  cheap  bicycle 
will  have  superseded  the  horse,  and  the  tramcar  will  be 

the  only  carriage No,  Michael.     I  do  not  believe 

in  quite  such  an  England  as  your  imagination  has  con- 
ceived; no — not  even  in  the  distant  future." 

"I  am  sorry  you  are  satisfied  with  a  state  in  which 
old-age  pensions  are  voted  impracticable,  and  a  single 
meal  a  day  for  board-school  children  demoralising,  if 
not  impossible;  where  millions  are  expended  to  enforce 
education  upon  empty  stomachs,  and  the  additional 
million  for  food  is  withheld." 

The  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  struck  eleven,  and 
Dartnell  rose  and  bade  his  host  good  night.  He  would 
have  liked  to  stop  much  later;  but  the  instinct  of  the  fit- 
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ness  of  things  was  strong  in  his  rough-hewn  nature,  and 
he  knew  when  to  go. 

Christmas  and  New  Year  festivities  were  over  and 
done  with.  The  old  people  wondered  if  they  would  live 
to  see  another  Christmas;  the  young  people  began  to 
think  of  Easter  and  the  first  bank-holiday  of  the  year, 
the  year  that  was  still  in  its  infancy,  an  infancy  as  tetchy 
and  wayward  as  that  of  crook-backed  Duke  Richard. 

It  was  a  winter  that  made  most  people  low-spirited 
and  captious;  and  during  a  cold  and  cheerless  February 
the  only  brightness  in  Arden's  life  was  to  be  found  in 
Carlton  House  Terrace,  where  he  was  asked  to  dinner 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  one  invitation  following  on 
the  heels  of  another  in  Lorimer's  hearty  casual  way. 

"If  he  knew  that  I  love  his  daughter,  he  would  hardly 
be  so  hospitable,"  thought  Arden.  "I  have  no  doubt  he 
has  set  his  heart  upon  her  making  a  gi-eat  match.  Some 
day  there  will  appear  a  duke  or  a  marquis  to  her  liking; 
and  her  heart  will  awaken  like  the  heart  of  the  sleeping 
princess,  and  she  will  ride  away  with  him  to  his  ancestral 
castle,  *in  that  new  world  which  is  the  old.'  Lorimer's 
friendliness  is  a  proof  of  my  insignificance.  To  his  mind, 
I  am  not  in  the  running.  I  am  only  a  harmless  detri- 
mental." 

It  seemed  to  him  inevitable  that  a  parvcfin  like 
Lorimer,  however  large-minded,  would  wsh  his  daughter 
to  make  what  the  world  calls  a  brilliant  match;  and  he 
was  surprised  and  touched  when  the  prosperous  man 
opened  his  heart  to  him,  they  two  sitting  together  in  the 
smoking-room,  after  the  guest  of  the  evening  had  de- 
parted, a  South  American  premier,  whose  conversation 
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rarely  travelled  north  of  the  Nicaraguan  canal,  an  interest- 
ing man  from  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  point  of 
view,  but  somewhat  boring  to  I.ady  Mary  Selby,  whom 
he  had  taken  in  to  dinner. 

"I  hope  you  know  how  grateful  I  am  to  you  for 
helping  my  daughter  in  her  philanthropic  work,"  Lorimer 
said  gravely.  "  She  tells  me  you  are  a  tower  of  strength 
in  the  East  End,  a  kind  of  suffragan  to  Father  Romney." 

"She  places  my  poor  services  far  too  high.  I  have 
enjoyed  the  work." 

"It  was  new  to  you,  I  fancy.  You  hadn't  done  any 
slumming  before?" 

"No;  it  was  the  opening  up  of  a  new  world." 

"Well,  you  know  our  system — the  wife's  and  mine 
— with  our  only  child.  We  made  up  our  minds  about  it 
when  she  was  a  baby.  We  would  never  thwart  her;  so 
that  if  God  were  to  take  away  the  blessing  He  gave  us, 
we  might,  at  least,  in  our  desolation,  be  able  to  look 
back  and  say,  'She  grew  up  in  perfect  liberty,  as  free 
and  as  beautiful  as  a  hedgerow  flower.'  We  knew  some- 
how that  she  would  never  desire  any  evil  thing,  that  all 
her  impulses  and  instincts  would  be  noble  and  true,  that 
she  would  grow  always  straight  up  towards  the  skies^ 
and  we  were  not  disappointed.  So  when  she  came  under 
Mrs.  Bellingham's  influence,  and  took  up  the  cause  of 
toilers  and  strugglers,  and  sinners  and  outcasts,  as  the 
chief  business  of  her  life,  we  did  not  complain.  It  was 
a  blow  all  the  same,  for  you  see  their  gain  was  our  loss. 
We  would  have  liked  her  to  go  everywhere  with  us,  to 
shine  in  society,  and  to  marry  young;  so  that  we  might 
see  our  grandchildren  growing  up,  before  our  time  came 
to  blow  out  the  candle  and  say  good  night." 
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"She  is  very  young  still.  There  is  time  enough  for 
her  to  realise  all  your  hopes." 

"Perhaps;  if  she  meets  a  man  she  can  love.  But  I 
doubt  if  she  will  ever  care  for  any  man  who  is  not  willing 
to  renounce  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  and 
devote  his  life  to  the  kind  of  work  she  lives  for.  And 
there  are  not  many  such  men — though  there  are  plenty 
of  oily  hypocrites  who  would  pretend  anything,  I  dare- 
say, to  catch  such  a  wife.  But  she  would  not  be  taken 
in  by  that  sort." 

"And  would  you  be  satisfied  if  she  were  to  make 
such  a  marriage:  choose  a  husband  who  had  no  worldly 
advantages  to  offer  her,  who  was  greatly  her  inferior  in 
worldly  wealth?" 

"Worldly  wealth  need  not  count  for  much  where 
Rachel  is  concerned.  A  girl  who  thinks  it  a  sin  to  spend 
money  on  hot-house  strawberries  while  there  are  needle- 
women living  on  eight  shillings  a  week,  wouldn't  be 
likely  to  let  her  husband  squander  her  fortune  on  a 
racing-stable  at  Newmarket,  or  trenle-et-quaraute  at 
Monte  Carlo.  The  man  who  marries  my  girl  must  make 
uj)  his  mind  to  do  without  most  of  the  amusements  and 
indulgences  that  are  a  necessity  of  existence  to  the  modern 
young  man.  Cards,  sport,  society,  all  must  be  a  dead 
letter  for  him — at  least  while  Rachel  thinks  as  she  does 
now.  The  world  changes,  and  my  daughter  may  change 
as  time  goes  on.  Her  sons  and  daughters  may  teach 
her  to  take  pleasure  in  common  things,  and  in  her  own 
home.     Who  knows?" 

"I  cannot  imagine  her  other  than  she  is — an  angel 
of  pity." 

"True;  but  she  may  find  other  means  of  doing  good; 
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she  may  sacrifice  something  less  of  her  own  Hfe.  When 
she  began  the  work,  I  gave  her  carte  blanche  as  to  money; 
but  I  did  not  think  that  hussies  and  brats  in  the  East 
End  would  have  the  first  call  upon  my  daughter.  No 
more  did  her  mother.  But  we  stick  to  our  old  rule  of 
not  thwarting  her;  and  we  know  that  if  we  don't  have 
half,  or  even  a  quarter  of  her  life,  we  have  her  love." 
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That  confidential  talk  with  David  Lorimer  set  Arden's 
heart  on  lire.  For  some  time  past  he  had  lived  upon 
the  hope  that  Rachel  was  not  indifferent  to  him,  that 
their  daily  companionship  was  almost  as  dear  to  her  as 
it  was  to  him.  In  her  frank  friendliness,  in  the  kindly 
,  greeting  of  every  day,  there  had  been  something,  perhaps, 
to  discourage;  but  there  had  been  thrilling  moments  for 
him  in  which  some  sign  of  feeling,  too  subtle  to  be 
translated  into  words,  had  told  him  that  he  was  more 
than  a  friend,  and  that  her  heart-beats  answered  to  the 
intenser  feeling  that  made  him  suddenly  incapable  of 
replying  to  some  commonplace  question  with  a  common- 
place reply.  Few  engaged  lovers  had  ever  been  more 
in  each  other's  company  than  these  two  who  were 
nominally  friends.  They  had  tramped  the  long  mono- 
tonous streets  together,  threaded  darksome  alleys,  mounted 
squalid  staircases,  fed  the  little  children,  and  comforted 
the  sick,  watched  by  the  bed  of  death,  entered  heart 
and  soul  into  the  lives  that  were  so  remote  from  their 
own  in  every  circumstance,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
They  had  taken  counsel  together  as  to  the  help  that  was 
to  be  given,  and  the  best  manner  of  giving  it;  and  gra- 
dually, as  Arden  became  familiar  with  the  people,  pene- 
trated all  their  mysteries,  and  weighed  them  in  the  scale 
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of  a  sound  logical  mind,  she  came  to  regard  him  as  an 
oracle,  and  to  submit  every  question  to  his  decision. 
Hooligans  were  reclaimed  and  taught  an  industry;  emi- 
grants were  sent  out  into  new  worlds;  wretched  women 
were  provided  for,  at  his  advice;  and  Father  Ronuiey, 
previously  paramount,  was  content  to  take  the  second 
place.  The  priest  had  no  doubt  as  to  Rachel's  feelings, 
and  watched  Arden  with  keen  attention,  questioning 
whether  he  were  worthy  of  so  rich  a  prize;  for  though 
he  had  been  indefatigable  in  works  of  charity,  he  had 
rarely  been  seen  in  the  church,  and  Father  Romney 
feared  that  there  was  something  wanting.  He  discussed 
the  situation  confidentially  with  Mrs.  Bellingham  one 
winter  night,  walking  westward  with  her  in  search  of  a 
cab,  after  one  of  his  Happy  Evenings. 

"I  don't  think  Miss  I^orimer  would  marry  an  un- 
believer," he  said,  after  a  silence,  and  with  no  reference 
to  their  previous  talk. 

"I  don't  think  she  would.  But  what  led  you  to  say 
that?" 

"Isn't  it  easy  for  you  to  guess?  Her  friendship  with 
Mr.  Arden  seems  likely  to  lead  to  an  engagement;  and 
it  would  grieve  me  more  than  I  can  say  to  see  her  marry 
a  man  who  was  not  a  Christian." 

"Do  you  suspect  Walter  Arden  of  not  being  a  Chris- 
tian, after  all  his  goodness  to  your  people?" 

"Oh,  that  is  no  criterion.  Some  of  the  men  who 
have  helped  me  most  have  been  outside  the  pale  in 
religious  matters,  men  who  have  thought  it  a  stringent 
duty  to  brighten  the  lot  of  the  wretched  ones  of  this 
earth  because,  in  their  barren  creed,  there  is  nothing  to 
come   after;    no   counterbalance   for   sufferings   patiently 
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endured;  no  reward  for  humble  virtues,  self-sacrifice,  the 
ineffable  charities  of  the  poor  to  the  poor;  nothing  but 
darkness  and  the  grave.  Arden  reminds  me  of  those 
men.  He  is  lavish  of  time,  pains,  and  money;  but  he 
has  never  knelt  at  our  altar  or  shown  any  interest  in  our 
services,  or  our  guilds,  or  our  religious  offices  of  any 
kind." 

"It  may  be  as  you  think,"  Mrs.  Bellingham  answered 
quietly,  "but  he  is  young  enough  to  change  his  opinions. 
We  all  know  the  restless  spirit  of  youth,  and  how  many 
phases  of  faith  aud  unfaith  a  mind  may  suffer  before  it 
settles  down  into  passive  acceptance  of  othodox  doctrines. 
I  should  not  be  afraid  to  see  Rachel  Lorimer  marry  a 
man  of  noble  heart  and  intellect,  even  though  his  views 
of  religion  were  unsound." 

Father  Romney  had  hailed  a  crawling  cab,  so  there 
was  no  time  to  continue  the  argument  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

Arden  had  a  staunch  friend  in  Mrs.  Bellingham,  who 
was  on  very  confidential  terms  with  Rachel's  father  and 
mother,  and  who  knew  that  their  most  earnest  wish  was 
to  see  their  daughter  happily  married  to  a  good  man. 
She  knew  that  they  had  renounced  all  ambitious  views, 
after  their  disappointment  of  the  previous  year,  and  that 
in  the  fear  of  seeing  Rachel  enrol  herself  in  some  Anglican 
sisterhood,  a  spinster  by  profession,  if  not  a  nun,  they 
would  be  contented  wnth  a  very  modest  alliance. 

A  marriage  with  Lord  Wildernsea's  youngest  brother 
would  satisfy  Mrs.  Lorimer's  aspiration  for  blue  blood, 
while  his  lack  of  wealth  would  matter  nothing  to  Rachel, 
whose  vision  of  the  Christian  life  was  to  live  plainly,  and 
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devote  her  surplus  means  to  works  of  charity.  To 
Mrs.  Bellingham  it  seemed  that  such  a  marriage  would 
be  an  ideal  union — the  veritable  marriage  of  true 
minds. 

There  was  a  breath  of  spring  in  the  land  in  the 
early  days  of  March,  and  the  flower-sellers'  baskets  were 
bright  with  daffodils  and  mimosa,  golden  yellow  in  the 
sunshine,  as  Arden  walked  from  Jermyn  Street  to  Bedford 
Square.  Mrs.  Belli ngham's  sitting-room  was  dazzling, 
great  brown  bowls  of  daffodils  on  tables,  yellow  tulips, 
mimosa,  violets,  hyacinths.  Flowers  were  her  only  extra- 
vagance, in  a  house  where  the  solid  and  somewhat  sombre 
furniture  had  not  been  changed  since  her  marriage,  five- 
and- thirty  years  before,  to  a  physician  and  specialist  of 
some  renown.  She  had  been  nearly  twenty  years  a 
widow;  but  she  loved  the  spacious  old  house  in  which 
her  happy  married  life  had  been  spent,  and  would  hardly 
have  changed  it  for  what  the  auctioneers  call  "a  bijou 
residence"  in  Mayfair  or  Belgravia.  She  even  liked  that 
busy  unbeautiful  central  London,  which  many  people 
consider  detestable;  the  London  of  the  workers,  the  great 
middle-class,  for  whom  London  means  both  a  livelihood 
and  a  settled  home;  not  a  pleasure-place  for  a  three- 
months'  season,  not  merely  a  few  choice  streets  of  ex- 
pensive shops,  in  which  to  buy  finery  three  or  four  times 
a  year,  passing  through  between  Scotland  and  the 
Riviera. 

Arden  called  this  afternoon  in  response  to  a  letter  in 
which  Mrs.  Bellingham  had  expressed  her  wish  to  see 
him,  in  order  to  talk  over  the  case  of  two  young  men 
who  were  going  to  Canada,  men  who  had  done  badly  in 
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London,  but  whose  physique  and  moral  character  pro- 
mised well  for  their  success  in  a  more  primitive  mode 
of  life. 

Mrs.  Bellingham  was  out,  but  the  maidservant  told 
him  that  she  was  sure  to  be  home  before  five  o'clock; 
and  on  this  assurance  he  waited  in  the  quiet  sitting-room, 
where  the  London  noises  were  limited  to  the  far-off 
rumble  of  wheels,  and  the  droning  of  an  organ  in  a 
side  street. 

The  afternoon  sun  was  shining  upon  the  wintry  Lon- 
don garden,  the  little  avenue  of  pollarded  limes,  the 
aucubas  with  their  bright  red  berries,  and  a  row  of  Irish 
yews,  like  miniature  obelisks.  The  dark  verdure,  the 
leafless  limes,  looked  almost  gay  in  that  clear  light,  and 
the  London  sky  was  a  wonderful  blue,  swept  clean  by 
the  west  wind.  The  feeling  of  spring  was  in  the  land, 
that  feeling  of  pleasure  mixed  with  a  vague  sadness — 
half  hope,  half  fear;  as  if  heart  and  mind  were  awaken- 
ing from  a  dreamless  winter  sleep,  to  the  uncertainties 
and  apprehensions  of  life. 

Arden  stood  at  an  open  window,  too  deep  in  thought 
to  hear  the  chirping  of  metropolitan  birds,  or  the  distant 
drone  of  an  organ,  dismally  grinding  "The  Village  Black- 
smith." 

He  had  met  Stormont  in  the  street  that  afternoon, 
fresh  from  Cairo,  full  of  high  spirits  and  uncontrollable 
energy;  and  again  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Yukon  river  had 
been  urged  upon  him.  Stormont  was  to  start  in  less 
than  a  week.  He  had  found  a  pal,  a  schoolfellow,  a 
young  doctor  with  an  Edinburgh  degree,  clever,  enterpris- 
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ing,  and  not  obliged  to  earn  his  daily  bread  by  putting 
up  a  brass  plate  in  a  new  neighbourhood,  to  wait  for  a 
run  of  luck  in  street  accidents  and  local  epidemics. 

"If  you  would  join  us,  we  should  be  a  jolly  little 
party,"  said  Stormont.  "Alick  Mackenzie  is  a  splendid 
fellow,  capital  company,  and  as  hard  as  iron.  You 
haven't  his  stamina,  but  you've  plenty  of  grit,  and  the 
tramp  from  Juneau  to  the  Stewart  river  will  harden  you. 
Why,  you  won't  know  yourself  after  two  or  three  years 
roughing  it  out  yonder." 

"When  do  you  start?" 

"In  the  Balftmore,  from  Southampton,  next  Saturday. 
I  am  personally  conducting  my  people  as  far  as  New 
York,  where  I  bid  them  good-bye;  but  Vanessa  and  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  good-bye  for  ever." 

"Poor  little  Vanessa,  so  shrewd  and  so  pretty!  I 
wonder  you  don't  make  up  your  mind  to  stay  in  Chicago, 
and  settle  down  as  a  quiet  citizen." 

"I  almost  wish  I  could;  but  there's  some  quicksilver 
in  my  veins  that  must  be  used  up  before  I  can  enjoy 
domestic  happiness,  my  own  fireside,  slippers,  and  an 
easy-chair.  I  believe  the  homing  instinct  will  be  deve- 
loped in  time,  if  I  keep  going  for  two  or  three  years 
more." 

"A  long  engagement,  and  the  lovers  at  different  ex- 
tremities of  a  continent!  Isn't  that  rather  hard  lines  for 
Vanessa?" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it.  She's  going  to  do  her  full  share 
of  flirting  while  we're  parted,  and  give  herself  a  real  good 
time.  Do  you  suppose  there's  no  quicksilver  in  Iier  veins  ? 
I  sometimes  think  there's  nothing  but  quicksilver.  It'll 
take  her   some  time  to  arrive  at  the  slipper  and  easy- 
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chair  stage.  But  I  calculate  you'll  see  us  a  regular 
Darby  and  Joan  in  the  new  century.  Well  now,  Arden, 
will  you  be  number  three?" 

"I  don't  think  so,  in  my  present  frame  of  mind — 
but  something  might  happen — even  in  a  few  days — and 
I  might  be  glad  to  cast  in  my  lot  with  you." 

"You  say  you  might  be  glad,  and  your  countenance 
assumes  a  look  of  despair.  Glad  or  sorry,  we'll  take  you 
— even  at  the  last  moment.  I  am  at  the  Savoy  with  the 
Jamfords.  They  asked  me  to  find  them  a  cosy  little 
hotel,  where  they  would  feel  as  if  they  were  in  their  own 
parlour.  They  have  a  suite  of  rooms  on  the  third  floor 
looking  on  the  river,  and  they  like  it  better  than  Danieli's 
and  the  view  over  the  water  to  San  Giorgio.  They  have 
a  poor  opinion  of  Venice." 

And  now  Walter  Arden  was  looking  up  at  the  blue 
sky,  and  wondering  which  way  his  road  of  life  was  going 
to  turn  within  the  next  five  days.  It  was  no  question 
of  a  choice  of  roads;  for  the  one  road  by  which  he 
wanted  to  travel  was  that  which  Rachel  and  he  would 
tread  hand-in-hand  from  the  altar  to  the  grave. 

But  if  his  case  were  hopeless,  if  the  civilised  world, 
the  faces  of  the  men  and  women  he  knew,  the  occupa- 
tions of  his  daily  life,  even  the  books  he  had  loved,  were 
to  become  dust  and  ashes,  why  then  that  unknown  land 
near  the  Arctic  region,  whose  hardships  and  perils 
Stormont  talked  of  so  glibly,  might  be  the  best  refuge 
for  a  broken  life. 

"Daily  toil,  daily  struggles,  daily  dangers — no  time 
for  thought,  no  time  for  memory." 

He  meant  to  put  his  fate  to  the  touch,  to  know  if  he 
were  to  be  happy  or  miserable.    He  could  hardly  imagine 
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life  without  that  pure  presence  which  had  rescued  him 
from  unspeakable  horror.  He  had  come  to  take  a  com- 
monsense  view  of  his  case,  and  he  now  considered  all 
that  he  had  suffered  after  Manville's  death,  the  nameless 
indescribable  torture  of  his  days  and  night?,  the  be- 
wildering sense  of  a  being  that  was  not  himself  always 
near  him,  as  a  mental  condition,  a  malady  of  the  nerves 
such  as  he  had  often  heard  of  in  other  men.  Rachel's 
influence  had  worked  a  cure  that  might  have  seemed 
supernatural  to  anyone  but  a  determined  sceptic;  but 
the  bent  of  his  mind  was  opposed  to  all  belief  in  the  au 
dela,  the  something  beyond  earth,  and  outside  the  iron 
laws  of  human  reason. 

He  had  never  forgotten  the  strange  foreshadowing  of 
Rachel  in  Douglas  Campbell's  letter — the  spiritualist's 
prophecy  that  his  release  was  to  come  from  the  in- 
fluence of  some  pure  and  holy  spirit,  the  bright,  white 
light  of  innocence  and  piety. 

By  an  accident  of  life,  Campbell's  forecast  had  been 
curiously  fulfilled.  Rachel  Lorimer's  influence  had  dis- 
pelled the  darkness  of  a  troubled  mind.  He  had  entered 
upon  a  new  phase  of  existence,  had  learnt  to  spend  his 
life  and  his  thoughts  for  others,  and  to  taste  the  ineffable 
joy  of  making  the  wretched  happy.  In  his  companion- 
less  childhood  and  his  independent  youth,  he  had  been 
seldom  called  upon  for  any  act  of  self-sacrifice;  and, 
without  becoming  selfish,  he  had  been  at  least  indifferent 
to  the  fate  of  others,  Mrs.  Berry's  appeal  to  him  to 
save  her  daughter  had  been  the  first  stringent  call  upon 
his  duty  to  mankind.  Till  that  hour  he  had  gone  his 
own  way,  and  let  the  rest  of  the  human  race  go  theirs. 
Rachel  was  the  bright,   white  light  that  Campbell  had 
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prophesied.  Rachel  was  all  the  world  to  him;  and 
without  her  this  earth  would  seem  a  world  of  iron  and 
gloom. 

Since  that  conversation  with  David  Lorimer,  which 
seemed  to  sanction  and  almost  to  invite  a  declaration,  he 
had  delayed  the  fateful  moment  from  day  to  day. 

"If  I  ask  her  to  be  my  wife  and  she  refuses,  we  can 
never  again  be  what  we  have  been?  In  failing  to  win 
her  love,  I  shall  lose  her  for  ever." 

Rachel's  image  so  filled  his  thoughts  this  sunlit  after- 
noon, as  he  stood  by  the  open  window  in  Mrs.  Belling- 
ham's  library,  looking  across  the  garden  to  the  Museum 
walls,  that,  although  he  had  no  reason  to  hope  for  her 
coming,  it  was  scarcely  a  surprise  when  the  door  opened 
behind  him  and  the  light  step  he  knew  sounded  on  the 
oak  floor. 

A  wave  of  happiness  rose  within  him  as  he  turned 
and  met  her  with  outstretched  hands. 

"Rachel!" 

The  name  came  unawares,  and  only  her  vivid  blush 
reminded  him  that  he  had  gone  beyond  his  right. 

"I  did  not  think  I  should  see  you  here  this  after- 
noon." 

"Oh,  I  am  here  very  often.  I  cannot  get  on  long 
without  Aunt  Belle.  She  is  such  a  wonderful  person. 
She  has  all  the  threads  of  all  our  schemes  at  her 
fingers'  ends.  She  never  forgets  anything — names,  places, 
needs,  troubles,  hopes,  plans,  they  are  all  inscribed  on  the 
tablet  of  her  mind.     It  is  the  largest  mind  I  know." 

"Not  larger  than  your  father's?" 

"Perhaps  not;  but  his  mind  is  full  of  things,  hers  is 
full  of  people,  human  interests," 
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"Doesn't  humanity  come  into  the  scheme  of  the  great 
contractor,  who  employs  men  by  the  thousand?" 

"So  many  that  they  are  unknown  muhitudes.  They 
have  no  individual  existence  for  him.  They  think  and 
move  in  a  block.  They  don't  care  about  his  interests. 
When  they  strike  they  don't  mind  if  he  is  to  be  ruined. 
He  pays  them  well,  and  does  not  work  them  too  hard; 
if  one  of  the  thousands  is  killed,  he  pensions  the  widow 
and  children;  but  he  can  do  very  little  for  individuals. 
There  is  no  room  for  kind  thoughts  and  sympathy.  A 
multitude  is  only  a  human  machine." 

"Ah,  I  see,  sympathy  and  love  can  only  move  in  a 
narrow  radius,  like  the  village  of  Bethany." 

"True;  but  when  everybody  is  sympathetic,  the 
edges  of  those  narrow  circles  will  touch — and  no  living 
creature  will  be  friendless." 

She  spoke  with  a  subdued  enthusiasm  that  shone  in 
her  countenance  like  a  light.  She  loved  to  talk  of  these 
things;  and  she  talked  more  freely  with  Arden  than  she 
had  ever  talked  with  anyone  except  Mrs.  Bellingham. 
She  had  no  disturbing  sensitiveness,  no  apprehension  of 
ridicule  when  she  was  with  him;  and  in  her  perfect 
confidence,  in  the  evident  pleasure  she  took  in  telling 
him  her  ideas  and  her  hopes,  he  saw  the  promise  of 
her  love. 

He  brought  a  chair  to  the  window  for  her.  The  air 
was  mild  enough  to  admit  of  an  open  window,  though 
the  westering  sun  that  touched  the  roof  of  the  Museum 
with  gold  did  not  warm  Mrs.  BeUingham's  library. 

"What  have  you  been  doing  all  day?"  he  asked, 
when  she  was  seated. 

"I  spent  an  hour  or  two  in  the  children's  hospital, 
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St.  Helena's;  and  then  I  went  for  a  little  round  among 
my  old  women.  There  are  two  of  them  who  remind 
me  of  the  saints  I  have  read  about  in  the  old,  old 
histories,  such  patience,  and  such  a  complete  renuncia- 
tion of  all  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  life." 

"They  are  like  the  fox  in  the  fable,  poor  souls!  They 
renounce  the  unattainable." 

"Ah,  but  to  be  cheerful  in  self-abnegation,  not  to  be 
angry  or  distrustful.  To  have  tasted  none  of  the  glad- 
ness of  life — not  even  humdrum  comfort — and  yet  after 
seventy  years  to  be  able  to  say  God  is  good." 

"Religion,  as  Father  Romney  and  his  like  administer 
it,  is  a  grand  hypnotiser." 

He  caught  her  shocked  look,  and  his  cheek  flushed 
at  the  thought  of  having  offended  her;  and  yet  he  could 
not  curb  his  tongue,  or  pretend;  not  even  though  her 
approval  meant  life. 

He  drew  a  chair  near  hers  and  seated  himself.  There 
was  nothing  embarrassing  for  her  in  finding  herself  alone 
with  him.  They  had  been  so  often  alone  together  in 
divers  places  and  at  divers  seasons;  and  if  she  knew 
that  he  loved  her,  she  had  no  fear  of  his  love. 

"I  met  Archer  Stormont  on  my  way  here,"  he  said, 
after  a  pause,  "and  he  told  me  that  he  is  to  start  for 
New  York  next  Saturday," 

"The  first  stage  of  his  journey  to  Alaska.  \\Tiat  an 
adventurous  person  he  is!" 

"He  wants  me  to  go  with  him,  as  a  fellow- adven- 
turer." 

Her  stcurtled  look  and  loss  of  colour  tluilled  him  with 
a  wild  joy. 
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"She  cares,  she  cares,  she  cares!"  he  thought.  "She 
is  mine!" 

His  heart  swelled  with  rapture.  All  that  was  needed 
was  her  love.  All  other  circumstances  were  in  his 
favour. 

"And  do  you  think  of  going?"  she  asked. 

"I  have  been  thinking  about  it  seriously  —  very 
seriously." 

"I  am  sorry  you  are  tired  of  doing  good.  You  have 
made  so  many  poor  creatures  fond  of  you — and  you  will 
turn  your  back  upon  them — forsake  them — forget  them 
perhaps — for  a  whim." 

Her  cheeks  were  flushed  now,  and  there  were  tears 
in  her  eyes,  half  sorrow,  half  indignation. 

"Not  for  a  whim,  Rachel,  not  for  any  light  reason. 
If  I  go  to  Klondyke,  I  shall  carry  with  me  a  broken  life, 
a  despairing  heart." 

"I  don't  understand,"  she  faltered,  brushing  away 
her  sudden  tears  with  a  hand  that  shook  a  little  as  it 
groped  for  the  handkerchief  in  her  jacket-pocket. 

"Whether  I  go  or  stay  rests  with  you.  It  is  for  you 
to  decide.  You  know,  you  must  know,  that  I  love  you. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise?  You  have  let  me  be  your 
friend,  your  almost  daily  companion;  you  have  been  so 
sweetly  frank,  so  divinely  trustful;  you  have  let  me  read 
your  lovely  mind  like  an  open  book.  You  have  given 
me  the  most  exquisite  happiness  my  life  has  ever  known, 
the  only  perfect  happiness.  You  could  not  guess  that  I 
loved  you  from  the  hour  of  our  first  meeting,  from  our 
first  hour  of  light  casual  talk  at  the  Selbys'  table.  You 
could  not  know  that;  but  you  must  know  now,  you  must 
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have  discovered  ever  so  long  ago,  how  dearly,  how 
deeply,  I  love  you." 

He  tried  to  take  her  hand,  but  she  withdrew  it,  and 
looked  at  him  gravely,  sorrowfully  even. 

"I  have  thought  sometimes — lately — that  you  cared 
for  me — that  our  happy  friendship  was  coming  to  an 
end,"  she  said  slowly. 

"Only  to  blossom  into  love.  Friendship  was  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  plant — love  is  the  glorious  flower." 

"Pray,  pray  don't  talk  so  wildly.  I  wanted  our 
friendship  to  last " 

"Because  love  was  impossible — on  your  part?  Is  that 
what  you  mean?" 

"Not  quite — not  quite  that." 

"But  you  look  upon  my  love  as  a  calamity — some- 
thing that  ought  never  to  have  been." 

"Something  that  cannot  bring  us  happiness,  if  there 
is  an  impassable  gulf  between  us." 

"What  gulf?  Why  impassable?  When  first  I  met 
you  I  thought  that  riches — the  god  of  this  age — would 
hold  us  apart.  But  now,  knowing  what  your  life  is,  I 
know  for  how  little  worldly  possessions  count  with  you; 
and  that  all  you  would  ask  from  a  husband  would  be 
liberty  to  devote  your  fortune  to  good  works.  I  want 
no  share  in  your  wealth,  Rachel.  I  want  you,  and  you 
alone;  and  I  have  reason  to  think  that  if  you  loved  me 
there  would  be  no  difficulties  to  overcome,  and  that  I 
should  be  acceptable  to  your  father  and  mother." 

"Yes,  I  know,  I  know  how  highly  my  father  thinks 
of  you,"  she  answered  quickly;  "but  even  that  can  make 
no  difference  to  me  if  your  thoughts  of  God  and  the 
world  to  come  are  as  far  from  my  thoughts  as  I  fear 
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they  are.  If  I  loved  you  ever  so  dearly,"  she  went  on, 
in  a  lower  voice,  that  faltered  a  little,  while  her  hands 
were  clasped,  with  nervous  fingers  interlaced,  "if  I  loved 
you  as  dearly  as  ever  a  wife  loved  her  husband,  how 
could  I  marry  you,  how  could  I  promise  to  honour  and 
obey  a  man  whose  opinions  fill  me  with  horror.''  No,  no; 
it  could  never  be.  I  have  valued  your  friendship  more 
and  more  as  the  days  have  gone  by;  but  I  knew  from 
the  first  that  we  could  never  be  more  than  friends." 

"And  when  you  gave  me  the  inestimable  bliss  of 
your  companionship,  when  you  let  me  follow  you  and 
adore  you " 

"Oh  no,  no;  there  was  no  word  of  love." 

"Was  my  adoration  less  obvious  because  it  was 
silent?  You  must  have  known,  Rachel,  no  woman  could 
have  helped  knowing,  how  deeply  you  were  beloved." 

"I  may  have  thought  sometimes "  she  faltered, 

the  delicate  hands  working  convulsively,  and  her  eyes 
brimming  with  tears. 

"You  knew,  you  knew,"  he  repeated  passionately, 
"and  you  let  me  love  you!  You  never  reckoned  with  my 
fond  hopes,  my  dreams  of  a  happy  life,  my  disappoint- 
ment, my  broken  heart.  And  now  you  tell  me  that  we 
can  be  nothing  to  each  other " 

"No,  no;  friends  always,  the  truest,  the  dearest." 

"Men  have  not  those  half-measures.  With  us  it  is 
all  or  nothing.  Friendship  is  the  stone  which  a  woman 
offers  to  the  man  who  asks  her  for  bread.  If  you  do 
not  love  me,  if  you  will  not  accept  my  love,  all  is  over 
between  us.  When  I  go  out  of  that  door,  I  shall  go  out 
a  stranger  to  the  rest  of  your  life — loving  your  memory 
to  my  last  breath,   but  never  daring  to  see  you  again. 
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We  have  been  closer  friends  than  most  lovers,  ha\e  had 
better  opportunities  of  sounding  the  depths  of  each 
other's  minds,  have  been  associated  as  even  husbands 
and  wives  are  seldom  associated,  thinking  the  same 
thoughts,  sorrowing  and  rejoicing  for  the  same  thmgs; 
and  can  you  dismiss  me,  me  whom  you  know  as  an 
honest  man,  your  faithful  ally  in  good  works,  penetrated 
as  you  yourself  are  with  an  illimitable  ardour  in  the 
cause  of  suffering  humanity;  can  you  say  I  am  to  have 
no  part  in  your  life,  no  recompense  from  your  love,  be- 
cause we  differ  in  our  opinions?  Will  you  dismiss  me 
upon  a  question  of  metaphysics? — my  estimate  of  things 
unknowable  and  unthinkable — a  question  which  every 
man  has  the  right  to  answer  according  to  the  light  that 
is  in  him,  and  to  keep  the  answer  locked  in  his  own 
mind." 

"Yes,  I  know  that  is  your  way  of  thinking;  but  it 
never,  never,  never  could  be  mine.  If  I  did  not  believe 
in  God  and  Christ,  in  the  life  after  death,  in  the  recom- 
pense of  the  just  and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  this 
world  and  its  sufferings,  its  cruelties,  its  injustice,  would 
be  such  a  horrible  wilderness,  such  an  intolerable  puzzle, 
that  I  should  want  to  turn  my  face  to  the  wall  and 
despair  and  die." 

"What,  while  you  can  fight  in  the  battle  against 
Apollyon,  help  in  the  sacred  cause  of  progress?  Why, 
every  woman  who  lives  as  you  do  is  a  link  in  the  chain 
of  betterment.  Rachel,  Rachel,  be  reasonable!  As  1 
live  1  will  never  try  to  shake  your  faith,  for  to  me  your 
faith  is  sacred  and  beautiful." 

"You  would  not  try!  No!  But  you  might  influence 
me  against  my  own  will.  You  are  so  much  cleverer  than 
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1  am,  have  read  more,  and  thought  more.  How  could 
I  help  being  influenced  by  you?  And  when  I  looked 
forward  to  the  life  after  death — the  life  in  which  I  be- 
lieve those  who  love  each  other  here  will  be  reunited  in 
a  deathless  happiness — when  I  looked  forward  and  re- 
membered that  for  you  that  hereafter  was  a  foolish  dream, 
that  when  you  refrained  from  ridicule  of  my  hopes,  my 
creed,  the  church  in  which  I  prayed,  the  altar  before 
which  I  knelt,  you  were  only  humouring  me  as  you  would 
humour  a  child  that  believed  in  fairyland.  How  could 
I  bear  it?  How  could  I  be  steadfast  and  unwavering, 
against  such  an  influence?  No,  no,  no,  Walter,  I  cannot 
hazard  my  immortal  soul!" 

She  had  risen  in  her  agitation,  and  was  standing  by 
the  open  window,  where  the  air  blew  colder  as  the  light 
faded.  She  was  deadly  pale,  and  her  tears  were  stream- 
ing unheeded. 

"Rachel!"  he  cried  vehemently,  snatching  her  in  his 
arms,  holding  her  and  looking  down  at  her  with  pas- 
sionate love.  "Rachel,  Rachel,  make  me  happy,  and 
leave  the  future  in  the  lap  of  Fate!  What  does  it  all 
matter,  all  the  world  of  thought  and  speculation,  all  the 
creeds  and  all  the  dreams  of  men,  compared  with  the 
bliss  of  two  hearts  that  are  as  one,  two  lives  merged  in 
each  other  in  the  ecstasy  of  love?  All  I  know,  all  you 
can  know,  of  life  is  that  its  highest  and  best  and  purest 
and  truest  is  love,  the  love  that  beats  in  your  breast  now, 
like  a  scared  bird,  the  love  that  answers  throb  for  throb 
to  mine.  No,  no;  let  me  keep  you,  dear,"  as  she  tried 
to  break  away  from  him;  "let  me  hold  you  to  my  heart 
this  once,  if  never,  never,  never  again.  I  will  not  even 
kiss  those  pale  lips — but  I  must  speak;  I  must  make  my 
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protest  against  a  woman's  folly.  I  cannot  see  those  tears, 
and  not  believe  that  you  love  me.  You  love  me,  and 
we  have  our  lives  in  our  own  hands.  There  is  nothing, 
nothing  but  your  will  that  can  hinder  our  happiness. 
And,  oh,  my  dearest  girl,  is  not  this  little  life  enough  for 
us  to  consider  while  we  are  here?  Is  not  love  enough, 
earthly  love  made  holy  by  high  and  pure  hopes,  love 
unselfish,  love  unsensual,  love  divine?" 

He  released  her  from  his  arms;  and  she  began  to 
pace  the  room  slowly,  drying  her  tears,  deep  in 
thought. 

"If  there  were  any  hope  that  you  would  change,"  she 
said,  "if  you  were  likely  ever  to  think " 

She  broke  off  falteringly,  looking  at  him  with  a  des- 
pairing earnestness. 

"If  I  were  likely  to  think  as  you  and  Father  Romney 
tJiink — to  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  long  prayers  and 
elaborate  ritual,  to  accept  the  assurance  of  supernatural 
things  that  war  against  my  commonsense?  No,  Rachel, 
I  do  not  believe  that  I  shall  ever  come  to  that  pass — not 
in  the  health  and  vigour  of  my  mind.  I  foresee  no  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  change  in  me.  I  cannot  lie  to  you.  I 
cannot  play  the  hypocrite,  and  say  that  my  love  for  you 
might  make  a  convert  of  me,  might  lead  me  to  see  with 
your  eyes,  and  think  with  your  mind.  But  if  in  all  that 
concerns  this  world,  this  life  that  has  to  be  lived  here, 
the  only  certain  life,  we  think  alike,  and  mean  to  act 
alike;  if  there  is  no  sacrifice  you  can  ask  of  pleasure  or 
comfort  that  I  would  not  willingly  yield;  no  toil  and 
trouble  that  I  would  not  take,  for  you  and  those  you  care 
for;   surely   there  is  promise  of  happiness   for  us  both, 
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and  our  different  views  of  the  dim  and  unknown  future 
need  not  come  between  us  and  that  perfect  life  of  wedded 
love  which  is  Nature's  best  gift  to  her  children." 

"I  dare  not  hazard  my  immortal  soul!"  she  said, 
wringing  her  hands,  as  she  paced  the  room,  while  Arden 
stood  like  a  rock,  watching  her,  loving  her,  admiring  her 
in  her  pale  beauty,  tall  and  slender  as  a  lily,  sheathed 
in  the  straight  folds  of  her  green  cloth  gown,  the  fair 
throat  and  face  and  pale  brown  hair  the  flower  that 
crowned  the  folded  leaves. 

Could  so  gentle,  so  delicate  a  creature,  be  adamant 
when  her  own  heart  urged  surrender?  He  could  not 
doubt  that  she  loved  him.  Her  agitation  was  too  intense 
for  anything  except  a  despairing  love. 

"Rachel,  there  need  be  no  hazard.  Why  should  you 
fear?     You,  whose  faith  is  firm  and  steadfast." 

"Is  my  faith  firm?  Who  knows?  I  have  never 
thought  of  spiritual  things  too  deeply.  I  have  never 
questioned  the  creed  that  I  was  taught  in  my  childhood. 
I  have  grown  up  believing  and  happy  in  my  belief  But 
if  I  were  your  wife,  if  I  were  thinking  day  by  day  about 
you,  deploring  your  want  of  faith,  arguing  with  you,  try- 
ing to  change  you,  only  to  be  defeated  by  your  stronger 
intellect — who  knows  whether  I  could  remain  steadfast, 
whether  I  too  might  not  begin  to  question  those  divine 
truths  which  no  man  can  demonstrate  or  prove,  which 
we  are  taught  to  receive  as  children,  unquestioning, 
obedient?  No,  no,  no;  I  will  not  hazard  my  belief  in 
God  and  Christ.  That  is  my  most  sacred  possession. 
I  will  not  risk  my  hope  of  heaven  for  any  dream  of  hap- 
piness on  earth.   I  can  be  happy  in  another  way,  happy 
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as  women  are  in  holy  sisterhoods,  bending  their  minds 
to  the  yoke,  patient  in  self-surrender." 

"Rachel,"  he  exclaimed,  and  the  exclamation  sounded 
like  a  cry  of  ])ain,  "for  pity's  sake  do  not  think  of  that 
melancholy  fate— for  you,  for  you  in  your  youth  and 
beauty!  If  you  will  not  be  my  wife,  at  least  be  true  to 
your  mission  upon  earth,  and  make  a  better  man's  life 
happy.  Dearly  as  I  love  you,  I  would  rather  think  of 
you  in  years  to  come  as  a  happy  wife,  than  as  a  mock 
nun,  subordinate  perhaps  to  women  of  inferior  intellect, 
obeying  where  Nature  meant  you  to  command.  I  could 
not  endure  the  thought  of  such  a  sacrifice." 

"It  is  not  likely  to  happen,  perhaps,  for  it  would 
distress  my  father  and  mother,  and  their  happiness  must 
come  before  my  own." 

"That  is  well.  I  know  what  your  father  wishes.  He 
was  good  enough  to  confide  in  me.  He  wants  to  see  his 
daughter  happily  married — to  see  her  children  at  his 
knees,  when  his  days  decline.  Rachel,  if  you  will  trust 
your  life,  your  creed,  your  plan  of  existence  to  me,  I  will 
pledge  myself  never  to  trouble  your  ideas  of  the  spirit- 
world,  always  to  respect  your  views,  to  keep  my  doubts 
locked  in  my  own  mind,  so  that  you  shall  forget  that  I 
am  less  than  a  believing  Christian.  Is  that  so  great  a 
risk  to  run?  At  least  you  know  the  worst  of  me.  Might 
there  not  be  a  greater  hazard  in  marrying  a  man  of 
exalted  piety,  whose  exaggerated  faith  might  make  ship- 
wreck afterwards?" 

"I  am  not  likely  to  run  ///«/  hazard  either,"  she  an- 
swered. "Oh,  you  do  not  know  what  my  faith  is  to  me 
— how  much  of  my  life  it  means.  Think  when  I  go 
amongst  those  poor  women — those  ill-used  wives,  those 
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wretched  mothers  whose  children  have  gone  down  into 
an  abyss  of  infamy,  those  lost  girls  whose  youth  has  been 
ruined  by  sin — what  could  I  say  to  them,  how  could  1 
comfort  them,  how  speak  to  them  of  hope,  if  I  could  not 
assure  them  of  God's  justice,  and  of  Christ's  divine  pity? 
If  my  faith  faltered,  if  I  were  half-hearted,  spoke  only 
with  the  lips,  what  good  could  I  do  them?  The  Gospel 
has  been  my  strong  rock;  and  I  dare  not  marry  an  un- 
believer." 

"And  for  my  desolate  life,  for  my  broken  heart,  you 
have  no  mercy?" 

"Men's  hearts  are  not  easily  broken.  You  will  go 
back  into  the  busy  world.  You  will  have  your  career. 
I  shall  hear  of  you  as  distinguished  in  some  worthy  work. 
I  know  how  good  you  are,  how  good  and  true  a  friend 
of  humanity.  And  some  day,  perhaps,  in  years  to  come, 
the  light  will  shine  upon  you  as  it  has  shone  upon 
others " 

"Let  me  be  your  husband,  and  wait  for  the  hght " 

"No,  no!  It  is  too  far  off — too  uncertain.  You  will 
have  my  prayers  always,  wherever  you  are.  I  shall 
never  forget  you.  I  shall  never  cease  to  be  sorry  for 
you." 

"And  those  prayers,  these  tears,  are  all  that  you  will 
give  me  in  return  for  my  love?  You  will  not  give  me 
one  ray  of  hope?" 

"I  cannot,  Walter." 

"A  woman's  cannot  means  will  not,"  he  answered 
bitterly.  "Well,  the  Arctic  circle  cannot  be  much  colder 
than  your  heart  is  for  me." 

"You  know  that  is  not  true." 

"Yes,  I  know;  I  felt  your  heart  beat  against  my  own. 
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That  heart  is  human.  Oh,  if  it  were  but  mine!  It  is 
your  will  that  is  Hke  the  adamant  stone;  it  is  your  will 
that  can  sacrifice  human  hearts  to  theological  forms." 

"No,  no;  I  am  no  bigot.  It  is  not  a  question  of  forms. 
It  is  the  burning  question,  the  essential  question — a  world 
to  come.  I  cannot  live  without  the  belief  in  heaven,  or 
help  others  to  live.  Christ,  my  rock  of  ages,  has  promised 
that  heavenly  home  to  all  who  suffer,  to  all  who  repent 
of  sin.  I  cannot  loosen  my  hold  on  my  Saviour.  I  can- 
not trust  my  life  to  an  unbeliever." 

"It  is  to  be  farewell,  then — farewell  for  ever?" 

"No,  no;  you  will  come  back  to  me  by-and-by;  and 
we  shall  be  friends  and  fellow-workers  again." 

"Never!  I  love  you  too  well.  You  must  be  all  f)r 
nothing  to  me." 

The  door  opened  suddenly,  and  Mrs.  Bellingham  came 
in,  alert  and  smiling,  though  not  without  traces  of  fatigue. 

She  looked  first  at  Arden,  holding  out  her  hand  to 
him,  having  been  with  Rachel  in  the  morning. 

"It  was  very  good  of  you  to  wait  for  me.  Phoebe 
tells  me  that  you  have  been  here  since  half-past  four. 
You  should  have  made  tea  for  this  poor  creature,  Rachel. 
He  looks  woefully  white  and  tired.  Why" — suddenly 
observing  Rachel's  tearful  face — "what  has  happened? 
What  is  the  trouble  between  you  two  fast  friends?" 

Rachel  turned  away,  under  the  pretence  of  looking 
for  her  gloves  on  the  table,  where  she  had  thrown  them 
when  she  came  in. 

"What  does  it  all  mean,  Walter?" 

"Only  that  Miss  Lorimer   and   I  have  been    saying 
good-bye  to  each  other,  for  a  long  time." 
y/ie  Conflict.  I.  13 
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"Good-bye?" 

"I  am  going  to  North  America  with  Archer  Stor- 
mont.  That  restless  spirit  has  set  me  on  fire  for  ad- 
venture. I  am  going  to  Klondyke  with  him.  Pray  don't 
be  alarmed — there  is  nothing  terrible  about  the  expedi- 
tion  " 

"I  am  not  alarmed.  I  am  only  disappointed — in- 
tensely disappointed,  Rachel,  this  is  your  doing!  Why 
are  you  sending  him  away?" 

"That  question  has  been  asked  and  answered,  my 
dear  kind  friend,"  Arden  said,  after  a  pause,  Rachel  re- 
maining silent. 

"Rachel,  it  is  foolish,  wrong,  cruel — cruel  to  yourself 
and  to  him,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bellingham,  impetuously. 

Arden  went  to  Rachel,  took  her  hand  in  his,  and 
covered  it  with  kisses.  The  hand  was  cold,  but  did  not 
withdraw  itself  from  his  touch.  No  word  was  spoken; 
but  he  heard  her  stifled  sob  as  he  left  her. 

He  grasped  Mrs.  Bellingham's  hand  with  a  muttered 
good-bye. 

"No,  no;  you  must  let  me  see  you  again  before  you 
start." 

"I  fear  it  will  be  impossible.  I  am  to  sail  next 
Saturday." 

"From  Southampton?  Yes;  Miss  Jamford  told  me 
about  their  voyage.  I  shall  be  at  Waterloo,  perhaps,  to 
say  good-bye." 

He  tried  to  thank  her,  but  the  words  would  not  come. 
He  was  too  near  the  ignominy  of  tears. 

He  hardly  knew  how  he  had  made  his  way  back  to 
his  own  rooms,  when  he  found  himself  there  in  the 
gathering   dusk,   with   his   books   surrounding  him,   the 
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familiar  faces  looking  at  him  in  mute  pity.  He  had  moved 
amidst  the  London  traffic,  crossing  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  Oxford  Street,  Regent  Street,  Piccadilly,  like  a 
sleep-walker,  unconscious  of  the  things  about  him,  steer- 
ing his  way  through  the  crowd  automatically.  The  only 
thing  he  remembered  of  that  dream-like  journey  was  the 
clock  of  St.  James's  Church  striking  six  as  he  went 
through  the  little  court  leading  to  Jermyn  Street. 

He  had  not  known  until  this  hour  of  his  despair  how 
strong  his  hope  had  been.  He  had  foreseen  difficulties, 
but  in  his  inmost  heart  he  had  been  conscious  that  he 
was  loved,  and  he  believed  that  love  would  rise  supreme 
over  every  obstacle.  And  now  all  was  lost;  the  affection 
that  had  given  a  new  colour  to  his  life  was  to  be  hence- 
forward only  a  memory. 

The  world  lay  around  him,  dark  and  empty — a 
wilderness,  a  chaos,  like  earth  without  the  sun. 

He  sat  in  the  evening  dusk  beside  the  hearth  where 
the  fire  burnt  low,  sat  in  a  melancholy  reverie,  thinking 
what  his  future  would  be  without  Rachel.  She  had  come 
into  his  life  at  its  darkest  hour,  and  her  coming  had 
been  like  light.  Parting  from  her  he  parted  with  every 
joy  and  every  hope.  He  shrank  with  horror  from  the 
treadmill  round  of  an  existence  unblest  by  her  presence 
and  her  love. 

"And  yet  she  loved  me,"  he  thought,  clasping  his 
hands  above  his  head  in  a  passion  of  revolt.  "She  loved 
me,  and  would  have  been  happy  with  me;  and  she 
thrusts  me  out  into  the  darkness,  because  I  cannot 
pretend  to  be  the  thing  I  am  not,  even  to  buy  her 
love." 

And  then  he  thought   of  what  his  life   might  have 
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been  if  he  had  bartered  truth  and  honour  for  that  dear 
prize;  if  he  could  have  pretended  to  beHeve  in  the  things 
that  were  the  most  precious  part  of  her  life.  If  he  could 
have  sat  by  her  side  listening  to  awakening  sermons,  and 
affecting  to  be  impressed  and  edified;  if  he  had  been  a 
regular  worshipper  at  early  services  and  had  knelt  with 
her  at  the  altar.  Would  the  acted  lie  have  been  a  crime 
so  terrible  as  to  work  like  a  blight  upon  his  mind? 
Who  would  have  been  the  worse  for  his  hypocrisy?  What 
mattered  the  mock  offering  if  there  were  no  God  behind 
the  veil?  But  then  came  the  question  of  truth  and 
honesty,  and  there  the  answer  was  plain.  Not  for  the 
woman  he  adored,  could  he  stain  his  soul  with  so  base 
a  lie.  And  there  was  more  than  self-respect,  there  was 
his  reverence  for  her.  Not  for  an  eternity  of  bliss  could 
he  deceive  her. 

And  so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  shut  the  book 
that  held  the  one  romance  of  his  life.  The  story  ended 
suddenly,  and  in  tears,  her  tears  as  well  as  his  own. 
He  was  not  unselfish  enough  to  regret  those  tears.  It 
soothed  him  to  think  that  they  had  parted  in  mutual 
sorrow. 

The  church  clock  struck  seven,  and  his  servant 
brought  in  the  reading-lamp,  and  lighted  the  candles  on 
the  mantelpiece. 

"I  did  not  hear  you  come  in,  sir,  or  I  should  have 
brought  the  lamp  sooner.  Mrs.  Berry  only  just  told  me 
you  came  in  an  hour  ago." 

"I  did  not  want  the  lamp.  I  am  going  for  a  turn 
in  the  park  till  eight  o'clock.     I  sha'n't  dress." 

"You  told  me  to  remind  you,  sir,  about  the  person 
from  the  East  End  who  was  to  come  this  evening." 
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"Mr.  Dartnell!     Yes!     Thank  you,  Martin." 

"I  have  ordered  sandwiches  and  coffee  for  nine 
o'clock,  sir." 

"Quite  right;  but  I  have  one  of  my  headaches,  and 
I  may  send  him  a  wire  to  put  off  his  visit." 

"Shall  1  send  the  message,  sir?" 

"No;  ril  do  it  myself— or — I  may  change  my  mind." 

"Very  good,  sir." 

"And,  excellent  and  faithful  as  you  are,  you  are  one 
of  the  people  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  away  from,"  thought 
Arden,  as  the  valet  helped  him  with  his  overcoat.  "You, 
and  fixed  hours  for  meals,  the  necessity  to  dine,  even 
on  dust  and  ashes;  all  the  monotonous  machinery  of  life 
when  the  spring  is  broken;  the  treadmill  round,  the  re- 
currence of  petty  details,  when  the  scent  and  the  savour 
have  gone  out  of  everything." 

The  disgust  of  life  had  seized  upon  him  like  a  mental 
malaria.  All  that  had  seemed  fair  and  pleasant  yester- 
day, the  lighted  streets,  the  dim  grey  sky  sprinkled  with 
pale  stars,  the  bright  windows  of  the  club-houses,  their 
open  doors  and  lighted  halls,  suggesting  go-as-you-please 
comfort,  and  cheerful  gatherings  of  men  who  liked  to  be 
together  without  caring  much  about  each  other;  the 
passing  faces,  carrying  half-told  histories  in  eyes  and  lips, 
steadfast,  serious,  trivial,  gloomy,  gay;  the  beggar-children 
with  their  pathetic  appeal  to  the  well-to-do;  the  puzzles, 
the  questions,  the  griefs,  the  blisses  in  that  passing  show, 
all  the  things  that  had  interested  him  in  the  London 
panorama,  to-night  seemed  remote  and  unreal,  as  if  he 
saw  them  behind  a  black  veil,  only  just  transparent 
enough  to  let  him  know  that  they  were  there,  moving 
figures  in  a  cloudy  dumb-show, 
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The  park  was  deserted,  and  he  paced  the  quiet  walks 
for  more  than  an  hour,  not  in  thought,  but  in  a  dull 
despondency,  unable  even  to  think.  He  went  into  a 
post-office  on  his  way  back  to  Jermyn  Street,  and  tele- 
graphed to  Archer  Stormont — 

"/  can  join  your  expeditioyi.  Let  vie  see  you  early 
to-morrow." 

"The  half-hour  has  struck,  sir,"  his  servant  told  him, 
when  he  went  up  to  his  rooms.  "Mrs.  Berry  has  done 
her  best  for  the  fish,  but  whiting  don't  bear  to  be  kept 
back." 

"Never  mind  the  fish.     I  don't  want  any  dinner." 
"There's  lamb  cutlets,  sir,  and  some  grass." 
"Very  well.    You  can  serve  the  cutlets,"  said  Arden, 
wearily,  thirsting  to  get  away  from  a  civilisation  which 
compelled  a  man  to  dine  without  an  appetite,  or  to  ex- 
plain to  his  servants  why  he  was  not  hungry. 

He  had  not  put  off  Michael's  visit.  The  man's  com- 
pany might  serve  to  distract  his  mind  from  that  aching 
grief  which  gnawed  his  heart  like  a  physical  pain.  He 
would  have  to  talk,  to  argue,  to  enter  into  Michael's 
views  of  the  world  and  mankind,  and  to  meet  him  on 
the  common  ground  of  theories  imbibed  from  Mill  and 
Spencer.  He  would  be  bored  no  doubt,  tortured  even, 
in  the  present  state  of  his  nerves;  but  anything  would 
be  better  than  that  concentrated  agony  of  a  mind  fixed 
upon  one  point,  which  he  had  suffered  in  the  last  three 
hours. 

He  made  a  feeble  pretence  of  dining,  under  the  too 
sympathetic  eye  of  his  old  servant — son  of  his  widowed 
nurse — born  and  reared  on  the  Wildernsea  estate,   alto- 
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gether  conscientious  and  devoted.  He  had  finished  the 
mock  meal  before  nine,  and  went  back  to  his  Ubrar}', 
where  the  cheerful  light  of  fire  and  lamp  glowed  on  the 
richly  bound  books.  His  books  had  been  his  only  fop- 
pery. For  them  nothing  had  been  too  good.  But  to- 
night he  looked  at  them  in  a  despairing  wonder,  as  if 
they  had  suddenly  become  strange. 

Addison,  Lamb,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Goethe,  Heine,  Scott, 
Balzac,  de  Musset — all  the  old  favourites,  the  familiar 
friends!  Could  he  ever  find  delight  in  them  again? 
Alas,  the  dreams  that  he  had  dreamt,  the  dream  of 
sitting  with  a  beloved  wife  among  his  beloved  books,  of 
making  all  his  chosen  writers  as  dear  to  her  as  they 
were  to  him,  the  dream  of  mutual  likings  and  fancies 
that  would  mould  two  minds  into  one,  the  dream  of 
reposeful  evenings  after  days  spent  in  working  for  others. 
Vain  dreams  that  a  week  ago  had  seemed  so  near  being 
realised;  and  which  now  could  delude  him  no  more. 

Michael  was  announced  as  the  clock  struck  nine, 
having  waited  in  the  street,  after  his  tramp  from  Stepney, 
till  the  exact  moment. 

"Why,  you  are  as  punctual  as  if  you  were  calling  on 
a  cabinet  minister,"  said  Arden,  shaking  hands  with  him. 

"I  owe  you  that  much  respect,  Mr.  Arden.  I've 
heard  say  that  punctuality  is  the  politeness  of  princes; 
and  I  think  the  man  who  can't  keep  time  stamps  him- 
self as  a  weakling  and  a  fool.  But  you're  not  looking 
yourself  to-night.     I  hope  you're  not  ill?" 

"I  am  not  quite  myself.  I  have  come  to  a  sudden 
resolution  which  is  rather  upsetting.  I  am  going  to  leave 
England  for  a  longish  time." 

"I'm  sorry  to  hear  that,  Mr.  Arden.    You'll  be  greatly 
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missed  in  my  part  of  the  world.  And  I  shall  miss  you 
more  than  I  can  say.  I  never  thought  that  I  should 
come  to  say  as  much  to  any  member  of  the  spending 
and  wasting  and  coat-of-arms-and-cockade  classes — the 
gig-respectabilities." 

"Go  on,  Michael!     The  phantasm-captains " 

"You  ain't  a  phantasm  captain,  Mr.  Arden;  and  I'm 
proud  of  your  friendship.  You  say  you  are  going  to  be 
away  a  longish  time.  Does  that  mean  as  much  as  a  year?" 

"It  means  between  two  and  three  years." 

"And  you  are  going  to  travel  about  the  Continent,  I 
suppose,  going  to  stop  at  expensive  hotels,  and  look  at 
pictures  and  statues,  and  volcanoes  and  waterfalls?" 

"No,  Michael.  I  am  going  to  North  America — to 
Alaska,  and  to  the  Klondyke  river." 

"Klondyke?  That's  the  place  where  they  have  found 
gold." 

"Yes." 

"And  it's  an  awful  rough  life  out  there,  ain't  it?  I 
read  an  account  of  it  in  a  Sunday  paper,  not  long  ago. 
An  arctic  climate,  no  railway,  no  post-office;  nothing.  It 
won't  suit  you,  Mr.  Arden.  You've  pluck  enough  for 
anything,  I  dare  say,  but  you  haven't  been  brought  up 
the  right  way.  You've  lived  soft  all  your  life.  You'd 
better  think  twice  about  it,  before  you  tackle  such  a  job 
as  that." 

"I  have  thought  about  it  till  I'm  tired  of  thinking, 
Mike,  and  I  mean  to  face  it." 

"And  you  think  you'll  come  home  alive?" 

"That's  a  question  I  haven't  thought  about,  for  it 
matters  very  little  to  me." 

"I  see,  Mr.  Arden.   You've  had  some  stroke  of  trouble 
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tliat  luib  changed  you.  Well,  I  know  what  that  means. 
Hut  I  think  you  might  hit  upon  something  better  than 
Klondyke  gold-fields.     You  don't  want  money." 

"For  myself?     Not  a  stiver." 

"A  voyage  round  the  world  in  a  steam-yacht,  now; 
that  would  be  more  your  form." 

"Not  the  slightest  use,  Mike.  I  don't  want  cham- 
I)agne  dinners,  and  poker  parties  in  the  evening.  I  want 
to  cast  myself  adrift,  to  get  a  thousand  miles  from  civili- 
sation." 

"And  your  library,"  said  Mike,  looking  round  the 
close-packed  Chippendale  bookcases  with  intense  admira- 
tion.    "Can  you  bear  to  leave  that?" 

"You  don't  know  how  few  books  will  serve  a  man  if 
they  are  the  quintessence  of  literature — Horace,  Dante, 
Cervantes,  and  Shakespeare,  will  pack  in  a  small  parcel; 
but  I  never  knew  a  man  who  had  come  to  the  end  of  them." 

"And  there's  'Omer,"  said  Mike.  "I  have  got  Pope's 
translation.  There's  a  goodish  lot  of  reading  in  that. 
It's  what  I  call  a  cut-and-come-again  book.  It  isn't  like 
one  of  your  foolish  novels  that's  waste  paper  when  the 
author  has  let  the  cat  out  of  the.  bag — who  stole  the 
diamond,  or  who  murdered  the  groom  ?  Give  me  a  book 
like  'Omer's  'Iliad.'  It  took  me  a  year  to  read,  before  I 
knew  all  the  fellows,  which  were  Greeks  and  which  were 
Trojans,  and  which  was  first  favourite  with  Minerva  or 
Juno.     I  didn't  leave  the  book  till  I  had  'em  all  pat." 

"You  are  the  best  reader  I  ever  met  with,  Mike. 
You  put  Dr.  Johnson  to  shame." 

"Ah,  he  talked  of  tearing  the  heart  out  of  a  book. 
I  read  that  in  Tit- Bits.  That  was  very  well  for  Samuel 
Johnson,     He  Knew  where  the  h^art  was,  and  how  to 
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find  it.  But  it  wouldn't  do  for  a  self-educated  chap. 
It's  dogged  as  does  it,  for  such  as  me." 

Martin  appeared,  carrying  a  tray,  with  a  brown  coffee- 
pot that  wafted  suggestions  of  Arabian  nights  in  its  aroma, 
and  a  pile  of  triangular  sandwiches  nesthng  in  a  fringed 
doyley,  a  daintiness  of  detail  which  was  by  no  means 
thrown  away  upon  the  dock-labourer. 

"I  suppose  you're  going  to  take  that  fine  gentleman 
with  you?"  said  Mike,  when  he  had  poured  out  his  coffee. 

"Martin?  No.  He  is  a  capital  servant,  but  he  would 
hardly  do  for  Alaska.  I  am  going  with  a  friend  who  is 
used  to  a  rough  life,  and  I  shall  rough  it  as  he  does. 
He  would  laugh  at  the  notion  of  a  body-sei-vant  in  the 
Chilkoot  pass. 

"You  and  your  friend  are  going — anyone  else?" 

"We  take  a  doctor." 

"That's  wise,"  said  Mike,  and  then,  after  a  meditative 
silence,  resumed,  "I've  read  a  bit  about  the  life  yonder, 
Mr.  Arden,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  men  that  are 
most  wanted  are  men  of  thews  and  sinews,  labouring 
men,  navvies — chaps  like  me;  and  you  don't  appear  to 
have  got  one  of  that  kind  in  your  little  lot." 

"No,  Mike;  we  are  to  be  the  labourers.  We  mean 
to  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel." 

"So  you  may,  but  it  isn't  much  of  a  shoulder  to 
shove  with.  I  know  you've  the  pluck.  Brain  and  heart 
are  all  there;  but  you  haven't  the  fibre.  You  don't  know 
what  work  means  till  you  try.  Pushing  a  sledge,  carry- 
ing a  boat,  shipping  and  unshipping  your  cargo.  It 
sounds  as  if  it  only  wanted  the  will;  but  it  wants  some- 
thing more  than  that,  Mr.  Arden.  It  wants  the  training; 
it  wants  the  arms  and  the  back  that  have  carried  their 
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load  since  they  were  big  enough  to  work.  You  three 
gentlemen  will  do  your  best,  I  don't  doubt,  and  will 
come  through  it  somehow;  but  you'd  find  the  job  all  the 
easier  if  you  had  one  big  brute  to  help  with  the  rough 
work — a  brute  like  me.     Will  you  take  me?" 

"You,  Mike!  What,  are  you  tired  of  your  life  in 
London?" 

"I've  been  dead  sick  of  it  for  a  long  time;  but  I 
hadn't  the  spirit  to  turn  it  up.  Klondyke  would  be  a 
chance  for  me.  I  don't  want  to  be  paid  for  my  work. 
If  you're  lucky,  and  find  plenty  of  gold,  I  suppose  I 
should  come  in  for  my  share " 

"Of  course  you  would." 

"I've  got  a  little  bit  of  money  laid  by — enough  for  a 
berth  in  the  steerage,  and  for  my  outfit." 

"Don't  trouble  about  that.  If  you  want  to  go  with 
us,  and  will  share  the  rough  and  smooth,  I'll  stand  the 
expense — always  provided  my  friend  is  willing  to  take 
you.  He's  the  organiser  and  captain  of  the  expedition. 
I  shall  see  him  to-morrow;  and  I'll  let  you  know  to- 
morrow night." 

"I  hope  your  friend  will  see  the  use  of  me.  But  be- 
fore you  take  any  trouble  on  my  account,  there's  some- 
thing more  to  be  said.  Did  Father  Romney  tell  you 
anything  about  me,  Mr.  Arden?" 

"He  told  me  that  there  was  a  tragedy  in  your  life." 

"Did  he  tell  you  that  I  was  a  jail-bird?" 

"No,  no,  Mike.     I  should  be  sorry  to  believe " 

"Not  a  thief — not  a  sneak  and  a  liar — not  an  old 
offender — well  known  to  the  police — in  and  out  of  prison; 
not  that  kind  of  cur,  Mr.  Arden.  But  there's  a  dark 
stain  across  my  life — the  mark  of  blood." 
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Arden  gave  a  startled  look,  and  a  flush  passed  over 
his  face,  as  he  repeated,  "The  mark  of  blood!" 

"I  have  been  buried  alive,  Mr.  Arden;  buried  alive 
in  a  convict  prison.  There  is  a  gap  of  seven  years  in 
my  life—  seven  years  in  which  I  ceased  to  be  a  man, 
and  became  a  machine,  moving  in  a  narrow  space  at 
the  will  of  others,  backwards  and  forwards,  like  a  piston 
in  a  steam-engine;  and  all  that  time  I  had  one  thing  to 
think  about  and  dream  about,  one  minute  out  of  all  the 
days  and  months  and  years  of  my  life — one  minute  that 
blazed  in  red  flame  against  black  darkness,  and  haunted 
me,  and  followed  me  sleeping  or  waking — the  one  minute 
in  which  the  deed  was  done." 

"I  cannot  believe  you  were  a  murderer — though  some 
horrible  provocation " 

"Yes,  there  was  provocation  enough  to  make  a  sane 
man  mad — the  coroner's  jury  called  it  manslaughter — 
the  coroner  said  he  was  sorry  for  me.  But  there  were 
two  lives  lost — two  souls  sent  to  hell,  if  what  the  prison 
chaplain  preached  is  true — two  unrepentent  sinners  sent 
to  everlasting  woe — by  my  hand." 

"Tell  me  your  story,  Michael — as  much  or  as  little 
of  itns  you  like,"  Arden  said,  with  undiminished  kindness. 
"I  shall  believe  every  word  you  say,  for  I  think  you  are 
made  of  good  stuff",  and  that  your  life  has  been,  and 
will  be,  a  life  of  atonement." 

"I'll  tell  you  everything,  Mr.  Arden.  There's  nothing 
I  want  to  keep  back  from  you.  It  does  me  good,  once 
in  a  way,  to  open  my  heart  to  a  man  who  feels  the 
brotherhood  of  men,  rich  and  poor,  saints  and  sinners, 
strong  and  feeble,  as  you  feel  it.     I  can  confess  to  you 
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as  I  confessed  to  Father  Romney,  before  I  had  been  a 
week  in  his  parish." 

"Be  sure  I  can  sympathise  with  you,  Mike." 

"I  am  sure,  or  1  wouldn't  open  my  lips.  Well,  it's 
a  common  story  enough.  I  was  in  one  of  the  great 
iron-works  in  Sheffield.  I  was  foreman,  and  was  getting 
good  pay,  and  I  had  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  in  the 
place  for  my  sweetheart — a  girl  that  came  of  respectable 
parents,  and  had  been  well  brought  up.  Her  father  was 
a  clerk  in  a  bank,  and  she  was  a  bit  above  me;  but  I 
had  done  so  well  that  there  wasn't  much  difficulty  made 
about  our  marriage;  and  we  were  married,  and  I  don't 
ihink  that  ever  lighter  feet  trod  the  streets  of  Sheffield 
than  hers  and  mine  in  the  first  half-year  of  our  married  life." 

He  stopped  suddenly,  and  his  eyes  had  the  look  of 
a  man  who  turns  his  gaze  inward  upon  the  brain-picture 
of  days  gone  by. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Arden,  we  were  happy.  I  had  chosen  my 
home  in  the  country,  three  miles  from  the  workshop,  and 
almost  out  of  the  smoke.  I  had  taken  a  cottage  from  a 
Building  Society,  which  I  was  to  pay  for  by  instalments, 
and  in  six  years  it  would  be  my  own  freehold.  We  had 
half  an  acre  of  ground;  and  all  through  that  summer  I 
used  to  work  in  my  garden  every  evening  as  long  as  the 
light  held  out.  I  had  to  get  up  at  five  o'clock  to  be  at 
the  works  in  good  time,  and — well — I  worked  about  as 
hard  as  a  man  can  work  and  be  happy.  But  when  we 
had  been  living  there  about  a  year  and  a  half,  and  when 
I  had  made  our  garden,  and  was  full  of  satisfaction  in 
the  thought  of  what  it  was  going  to  be  as  the  years  went 
on — so  many  years  for  the  privet  hedges — so  many  for 
the  climbing  roses  to  reach   the  gable-end    and    cluster 
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round  the  chimney-stack — so  many  for  the  wisteria  to 
cover  the  south  wall — why,  I  had  it  all  wrote  down  in 
my  pocket-book,  calculated  almost  as  close  as  a  bit  of 
measurement  at  the  works! — well,  all  of  a  sudden  my 
wife  told  me  the  place  was  killing  her.  There  was  no 
one  to  talk  to;  there  was  nothing  to  see;  and  the  air 
was  relaxing.  I'd  heard  that  word  before  when  people 
wanted  to  leave  a  place.  Relaxing!  They  can  always 
say  it's  relaxing.     Who's  to  contradict  them?" 

"And  you  gave  up  your  garden,  I  suppose?" 

"Oh,  Mr.  Arden,  I  loved  her  too  well  to  deny  her 
anything.  She  wanted  to  live  in  Sheffield,  and  to  Shef- 
field we  must  go.  There  was  a  great  pile  of  workmen's 
dwellings  just  built  there;  the  first  of  its  kind;  gas  in  all 
the  rooms,  baths,  laundry,  public  kitchen,  and  every  con- 
venience; not  like  our  cottage,  where  there  was  only  the 
four  walls,  and  our  garden,  with  a  row  of  century-old 
limes,  where  the  blackbirds  and  thrushes  sang  all  day 
long.  A  friend  of  Jenny's  lived  in  the  big  house,  and 
Jenny  wanted  to  be  near  her  friend,  and  she  wanted  to 
go  to  a  theatre  or  a  music-hall  once  in  a  way,  and  she 
wanted  to  be  near  her  mother;  in  short,  she  wanted 
Sheffield." 

"Well?" 

"Well,  she  had  her  way.  She  knew  she  only  had 
to  ask  and  have.  I  took  some  rooms  on  the  fourth  floor. 
It  seemed  up  in  the  skies,  but  there  were  two  more 
floors  overhead,  and  the  rent  was  more  than  the  rent  of 
the  cottage  that  would  have  been  our  own  in  less  than 
five  years.  I  had  to  forfeit  what  I  had  paid  over  and 
above  what  the  rent  would  have  been;  but  there  was  no 
help  for  it.    Jenny  must  be  happy,  if  I  could  make  her  so." 
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He  got  up  and  moved  about  the  room. 

"I'd  better  make  short  work  of  the  rest,  sir.  Jenny's 
friend  was  a  secret  drunkard,  one  of  those  women  who 
are  always  feehng  faint,  or  feeling  low,  or  feeling  cold, 
and  wanting  a  drop  of  spirits  and  water  to  set  them 
right.  Jenny  learnt  the  trick  of  her.  She  began  to  be 
always  ailing.  And  there  was  always  the  smell  of  brandy 
in  our  parlour  when  I  came  home  at  night.  "Mrs.  Evans 
has  been  here,"  I  used  to  say,  for  I  never  suspected 
Jenny  of  wanting  the  stuff;  but  one  night  when  I  took 
her  to  the  theatre  I  thought  she  seemed  strange,  and 
the  glassy  look  in  her  eyes  frightened  me.  She  was 
drunk,  Mr.  Arden;  my  pretty,  delicate,  well-brought-up 
wife  was  drunk!  She  couldn't  walk  steadily,  and  I  had 
to  put  her  into  a  cab  and  take  her  home.  I  needn't 
tell  you  how  I  used  to  talk  to  her — how  I  used  to  kneel 
at  her  feet  and  beseech  her  to  cure  herself.  I  took  her 
to  Whitby,  and  left  her  there  in  charge  of  a  woman  I 
thought  I  could  trust — I  did  this  and  that — but  nothing 
stopped  her.  I  would  have  borne  with  her  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter,  would  have  nursed  her  and  cherished  her, 
and  loved  her  to  the  last  hour  of  my  life,  if  she  had 
been  true  to  me  in  the  midst  of  her  degradation.  But 
one  day  I  found  out  that  she  was  carr}'ing  on  with  an 
old  admirer,  a  clerk  in  a  warehouse,  a  kind  of  gentle- 
man, shiny  boots,  and  flower  in  coat  o'  Sundays.  She 
swore  there  was  no  harm  in  it.  He'd  dropped  in  to 
take  a  cup  of  tea,  or  she'd  met  him  in  the  street  by 
chance  and  gone  to  a  tea-shop  with  him." 

Again  there  was  a  pause,  and  then  the  words  came 
faster,  as  the  tragedy  neared  its  climax. 
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"I  wanted  to  believe  her,  and  I  believed  her.  But 
one  night  when  I  had  meant  to  stay  late  at  the  works 
— where  there  was  a  big  job  going  on  against  time — I  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  giddiness,  and  was  obliged  to  give 
up.  It  was  ten  o'clock,  and  I  had  told  Jenny  I  should 
be  at  the  works  til!  after  midnight. 

"Well,  she  had  made  the  best  of  her  chance.  She 
had  given  a  party.  The  remains  of  a  fine  supper  were 
on  the  table,  and  empty  champagne  bottles.  The  visitors 
were  gone,  except  him.  Those  two  were  together,  sit- 
ting side  by  side  in  each  other's  arms,  her  head  lying 
on  his  shoulder,  and  all  her  pretty  hair  falling  loose 
over  his  breast,  and  her  eyes  looking  up  at  him,  drowned 
in  tears — and  I,  well,  I  had  a  drop  of  drink  on  board 
myself,  and  at  the  sight  of  them  I  just  went  mad,  and 
snatched  a  knife  from  the  table — a  carving  knife  that 
I'd  sharpened  myself  the  day  before  for  the  Sunday 
dinner — and  I  dragged  him  out  of  her  arms,  she  shriek- 
ing and  clutching  him,  as  if  she  saw  murder  in  my  face, 
and  I  sent  the  knife  through  his  foul  heart.  She  gave 
one  long,  shrill  scream  as  he  dropped  dead,  and  rushed 
to  the  window.  It  was  a  sultry  night,  and  the  window 
was  wide  open,  a  window  opening  on  an  iron  balcony. 
In  a  moment,  like  a  flash,  she  had  flung  herself  over  the 
iron  rail,  and  was  gone.  I  say  it  was  all  done  in  less 
than  one  minute — from  the  time  I  snatched  up  the  knife 
— two  souls  gone  to  burning  flame!" 

"A  terrible  tragedy,  IMichael;  but  I  for  one  do  not 
believe  in  the  burning  flame.  I  think  we  pay  for  our 
misdeeds  here,  and  have  no  after- reckoning  to  face. 
Your  young  wife  blighted  a  life  that  might  have  been 
long   and   peaceful    and  gracious,    a  blessing  to  herself 
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and  you.  She  ran  up  a  long  score  against  herself,  and 
paid  it." 

"But  if  I  can't  think  of  her  in  hell,  how  can  I  think 
of  her  in  heaven — her  sins  burnt  white  in  atoning  fires 
— fair  and  innocent  again — among  the  ransomed  souls 
— saved  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb?" 

"Ah,  Mike,  if  there  is  consolation  in  such  dreams, 
cherish  them.  There  are  some  who  say  we  have  no 
evidence  that  this  life  we  are  living  is  anything  but  a 
dream — since  the  dreams  we  dream  with  shut  eyes  are 
so  like  it.  So  a  dream,  more  or  less,  is  not  worth  dis- 
puting about.  VVe  are  as  Nature  made  us;  we  believe 
what  we  can,  and  we  hope  what  Ave  can.  For  some  of 
us  it  is  all  dark  beyond  these  voices." 

"It  was  dark  for  me  in  those  seven  years  under  lock 
and  key.  My  sentence  was  ten  years,  but  they  gave  me 
three  off  for  good  conduct.  Everyone  was  kind  to  me. 
The  chaplain  lent  me  books.  They  were  rather  childish 
books — pious  books;  but  I  had  never  been  a  reader  till 
then.  My  life  had  been  all  work  and  movement,  with 
no  time  for  more  reading  than  a  daily  paper.  Even 
those  poor  books  were  a  relief,  and  after  a  year  or  so, 
he  lent  me  better  books  —  Darwin's  "Voyage  on  the 
Beagle,"  Livingstone's  "Travels,"  Dean  Stanley's  "His- 
tory of  the  Jewish  Church."  He  was  very  good  to  me. 
And  then  I  had  the  Bible  always.  A  man  has  to  be 
shut  in  a  cell  or  cast  on  a  desert  island  to  find  out  how 
much  there  is  in  that  Book,  so  much  that  days  and 
nights  and  months  and  years  cannot  come  at  the  end 
of  it — what  a  history  of  the  world  and  all  the  races  of 
man.  Well,  I  came  through  my  seven  years  alive;  and 
since  I  left  the  prison  I  have   been   a   strict    abstainer, 
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and  a  hard  worker;  and  here  I  am,  thews  and  sinews, 
at  your  service.  If  you  want  a  navvy  for  the  rough 
work  of  your  expedition,  you  could  hardly  have  a  tougher 
specimen." 

"You  represent  something  more  than  thews  and  sinews 
for  me,  Mike.  As  for  your  tragedy,  you  have  paid  the  law's 
penalty,  and  have  paid  dearer  in  mental  suffering.  A 
man  would  have  a  hard  heart  who  could  not  pity  you, 
as  I  do." 

He  held  out  his  hand,  which  Michael  grasped  with 
fervour. 

"And  you'll  let  me  go  with  you,  Mr.  Arden,  your  pal 
being  willing?" 

"My  pal  will  be  willing,  Mike;  at  least,  I  think  I  may 
answer  for  him." 

"Then  you  shall  have  a  good  servant,  one  that  won't 
stint  his  labour,"  said  Michael. 

Stormont  burst  into  the  little  dining-room  in  Jermyn 
Street  early  next  morning,  while  Arden  was  at  breakfast, 
and  everything  was  settled  in  half  an  hour.  He  ap- 
proved of  the  dock-labourer  as  a  chum. 

"There's  no  question  of  caste  after  we  leave  Juneau," 
he  said;  "copper-faces  and  white-faces,  men  and  sleigh- 
dogs,  are  all  equal.  And  if  your  enlightened  radical 
can  saw  timber  and  build  a  boat  better  than  you  and  I 
can,  he'll  be  boss." 

Arden  called  in  Carlton  House  Terrace  the  day  be- 
fore he  sailed.  He  had  no  apprehension  of  meeting 
Rachel  there,  as  Friday  was  the  afternoon  for  her  at- 
tendance at  a  creche  which  she  herself  had  established, 
and  of  which  she  was  the  chief  supporter;  an  afternoon 
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when  she  received  the  mothers'  weekly  pence,  and  en- 
tertained them  with  a  substantial  tea,  and  a  friendly  talk 
over  their  troubles,  and  worries,  and  hopes. 

Mrs.  Lorimer  greeted  him  with  reproachful  kind- 
ness. "What  is  this  mad  thing  you  are  going  to  do, 
Mr,  Arden?"  she  said,  when  they  had  shaken  hands, 
and  he  had  seated  himself  beside  her  embroidery-frame. 
"Mr.  Stormont  has  told  me  all  about  it.  I  can't  tell  you 
how  sorry  I  am." 

"It  is  more  than  kind  of  you  to  be  sorry.  You  and 
Mr.  Lorimer  have  been  such  good  friends.  I  could  not 
go  away  without  telling  you  how  much  I  value  your 
friendship.  I  shall  carry  the  thought  of  your  warm- 
hearted hospitality  to  the  ice-region." 

"But  is  it  not  madness  in  you  to  go  there?" 

"Alas!  my  dear  friend,  it  is  the  only  sensible  thing 
I  can  do.  I  am  not  like  Stormont,  engaged  to  a  girl 
who  loves  him,  and  who  would  rather  marry  him  off- 
hand than  let  him  leave  her.  He  turns  his  back  upon 
happiness.     I  go  to  find  a  cure  for  sorrow." 

"Something  has  happened  to  spoil  your  pleasure  in 
Ufa?" 

"Yes.  Something  that  ends  every  hope  and  every 
dream." 

"I  won't  ask  you  any  questions,  for  I  think  I  know 
what  your  trouble  is,  though  no  one  has  told  me  any- 
thing about  it.  I  am  almost  as  sorry  as  you  can  be.  I 
should  have  liked  you  for  a  son-in-law,  Mr.  Arden. 
(There  now,  I  have  said  it!)  You  come  of  an  old 
family,  of  a  race  that  was  honoured  in  the  land  centuries 
ago,  when  David's  ancestors  were  labouring  men.  And 
we  both  like  you — David  and  I.     We  want  to  see  our 
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dear  girl  married.  This  East  End  craze  of  hers  is  all 
very  well,  but  it  has  robbed  us  of  her  company;  and  if 
she  is  going  to  set  her  face  against  marriage " 

"She  will  not,  perhaps,  when  the  right  man 
comes " 

"I  thought  you  were  the  right  man.  She  has  always 
taken  pleasure  in  your  society." 

"Yes,  we  have  been  happy  together;  but  that  is 
over.  She  has  fixed  a  barrier  between  us.  To  me  it 
seems  only  the  shadow  of  a  line,  but  to  her  mind  it  is 
insuperable." 

"I  understand;  you  are  not  religious  enough  to  please 
her.  That  comes  of  the  old  Puritan  race,  Mr.  Arden. 
David  is  careless  about  such  things.  His  head  is  packed 
so  full  of  facts  and  realities  that  there's  not  much  room 
left  for  religion;  but  his  father  and  grandfather  were 
leading  lights  in  their  little  world  of  Primitive  Methodists, 
and  for  them  faith  meant  everything.  With  them,  to 
believe  rightly  was  to  be  saved.  David's  idea  of  religion 
is  doing  right  things  in  the  right  way." 

"He  is  an  incomparable  man,  and  his  life  is  a  grand 
example." 

"And  you  really  mean  to  go?  You  won't  wait  a  few 
months,  and  give  Fate  another  chance?" 

"It  would  be  no  use;  and  the  opportunity  of  going 
with  Stormont  is  too  good  to  lose.  I  am  not  fit  for 
solitude.  Your  daughter's  influence  over  me  has  been 
the  strongest  influence  in  my  life;  and  I  feel  a  lost 
wretch  now  that  she  has  cast  me  adrift.  Oh,  believe 
me,  I  am  not  complaining  of  her;  her  motives  are  the 
highest  and  purest,  I  respect  her  view  of  life,  even 
AVhile  I  suffer." 
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"You  are  too  generous.  I  think  you  ought  to  make 
another  trial.  She  has  been  looking  wretched  these  last 
few  days,  though  she  goes  about  her  work  as  usual.  I 
know  she  is  unhappy.     Come,  Mr.  Arden,  try  again." 

"It  would  be  useless.     Good-bye,  dear  friend." 

She  went  with  him  to  the  staircase,  and  gave  him 
both  her  hands,  with  a  motherly  tenderness. 

"I  could  have  done  more  than  like  you;  I  could 
have  loved  you,"  she  said.  "Be  sure  you  write  to  David 
or  me  from  time  to  time,  and  tell  us  how  Fate  is  using 
you." 

"Nemesis  has  done  her  worst,"  he  said,  with  a  bilLer 
smile,  "but  I  shall  be  glad  to  let  such  good  friends  know 
if  I  am  alive  or  dead;  and  if  you  will  tell  me — some- 
thing— were  it  ever  so  little — about  your  daughter — ^just 
that  she  is  well  and  happy — I  shall  be  deeply  grateful." 

"I  shall  tell  you  all  about  her.  Don't  leave  off  hop- 
ing.    I  sha'n't." 

The  inevitable  Saturday  came,  that  Saturday  which 
has  become  a  day  of  farewells,  and  the  little  party  of 
four  started  on  the  first  stage  of  their  pilgrimage  to  the 
Land  of  Gold. 

At  Waterloo  station,  in  the  tumult  of  many  partings, 
a  thrill  of  pain  vibrating  through  the  agitated  crowd, 
Arden  found  Mrs.  Bellingham,  calm  in  the  midst  of  dis- 
tracted passengers  and  hurrying  porters. 

Her  farewell  was  full  of  affection,  and  not  without  hope. 

"My  poor  friend,  be  of  good  courage,"  she  said,  "and 
be  constant  even  to  an  unhappy  love.  Who  knows  what 
may  be  waiting  for  you  in  the  days  to  come?  I  shall 
always  believe  in  you." 

And  then,  as  the  clamorous  bell  rang,  and  the  last 
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of  the  travellers  were  taking  their  seats,  she  gave  him  a 
packet  addressed  in  the  hand  he  knew  so  well. 

"Rachel's  good-bye,"  she  said. 

"A  letter?"  he  asked  eagerly. 

"No;  I  don't  think  there  is  a  letter,  only  a  word  of 
farewell,  with  the  book  she  loves." 

They  clasped  hands  as  the  train  moved  slowly  west- 
ward, past  a  cloud  of  waving  hands  and  agitated  faces. 

He  did  not  open  the  little  parcel  till  late  in  the  after- 
noon, when  he  was  alone  in  his  cabin,  and  the  wooded 
shores  of  the  Solent  were  fading  into  grey  fog. 

The  book  was  the  New  Testament,  bound  in  pale 
green  silk,  almost  covered  by  a  large  white  lily,  a  piece 
of  delicate  embroidery  which  Arden  had  seen  in  Rachel's 
hands  as  she  sat  beside  him  at  some  of  their  East  End 
entertainments.  It  touched  him  that  she  had  given  him 
her  own  work — something  of  herself.  She  had  written 
her  farewell  on  the  flyleaf. 

"Good-bye,  dear  Friend.  If  this  book  cannot  be  to 
you  what  it  is  to  me,  I  hope  you  will  cherish  it  as  the 
story  of  a  Beautiful  Life.  I  shall  think  of  you  and  pray 
for  you;  and  my  prayer  will  be  that  you  may  find  God 
in  the  wilderness." 

The  great  ship  moved  over  the  waters  like  a  floating 
town,  so  full  of  human  life,  of  voices  and  mo\ement,  and 
the  different  classes  of  society.  The  Jamfords  and  Stor- 
mont  occupied  a  luxurious  seclusion  in  the  finest  state- 
rooms; Dartnell  was  in  the  steerage;  and  Arden  and  the 
Edinburgh  doctor  were  among  the  second-class  passengers, 
Arden  having  taken  advantage  of  Alick  Mackenzie's 
economical  considerations  as  an  excuse  for  keeping  clear 
of  the  Chicago   family,   whose   exuberant  enjoyment  of 
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the  passing  hour  would  have  been  more  than  he  could 
bear.  No  matter  that  the  cabin  he  shared  with  Mackenzie 
was  exiguous,  and  had  only  a  borrowed  light;  he  was  at 
least  out  of  reach  of  gay  company,  safe  from  invitations 
to  music  or  parlour  games  in  the  ladies'  saloon.  He 
could  lie  in  his  berth  with  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  fancy 
himself  lying  in  his  grave.  He  could  not  seem  to  have 
more  utterly  done  with  life,  he  thought,  if  the  narrow 
space  had  been  underground. 

He  was  a  good  sailor,  and  his  mental  pain  was 
neither  intensified  nor  deadened  by  physical  suffering. 
After  two  days  spent  in  dumb  despair,  which  Makenzie 
took  for  suppressed  sea-sickness,  and  was  anxious  to 
alleviate,  he  opened  his  cabin  trunk  and  selected  two  or 
three  volumes  from  his  little  library  of  choice  books;  and 
the  old,  old  friends  talked  to  him  with  their  kindly  voices: 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  in  whose  life  man's  love  for 
woman  played  so  small  a  part;  Lamb,  for  whom  no  star 
shone,  and  whose  every  personal  utterance  breathes  of 
meek  renunciation;  Goldsmith,  one  of  Nature's  unfortu- 
nates, an  exquisite  light  in  an  unbeautiful  lamp.  These 
all  had  been  happy,  with  that  temperate  pleasure  in 
simple  things,  and  that  tender  appreciation  of  natural 
beauty,  which  elect  souls  enjoy;  an  equable  state  of 
mind  that  knows  not  the  burning  sun  or  the  black  storm- 
clouds  of  passion.  Their  voices  soothed  him  in  his 
dejection,  and  subtle  shades  of  thought  and  feeling  ap- 
pealed to  him  as  they  had  never  done  before. 

His  first  three  nights  at  sea  had  been  sleepless,  but 
on  the  fourth  night  he  slept  long  and  profoundly,  and 
his  dreams  were  many  and  vivid.  Rachel  was  his  com- 
panion   through    the    labyrinth — in    many   and    strange 
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places — amongst  unknown  multitudes,  or  amongst  people 
whom  they  seemed  to  have  known  always.  They  were 
together,  engaged  in  the  work  they  had  so  lately  been 
doing,  but  with  the  dream-element  of  strangeness  and 
impossibility  in  everything.  Yet  the  dreams  had  been 
full  of  happiness — bliss  too  exquisite  for  expression — and 
her  face,  her  voice,  the  touch  of  her  hand,  had  been  so 
real  that  he  had  told  himself  "this  is  not  a  dream;" 
and  waking  in  the  wintry  dawn  it  had  been  some  moments 
before  he  realised  that  he  had  been  living  among  shadows, 
that  he  was  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  the  place 
that  held  Rachel. 

On  the  fifth  night  his  dreams  were  troubled,  though 
Rachel  was  in  them  still.  They  were  parting;  the  scene 
in  Mrs.  Bellingham's  library  was  acted  over  again,  under 
strange  conditions.  He  held  her  in  his  arms,  as  he  had 
held  her  in  those  passionate  moments,  and  the  face  that 
looked  up  at  him  was  the  face  he  had  seen  then,  the 
same  pale  lips,  the  same  tearful  eyes;  but  her  words  were 
not  the  same. 

She  spoke  like  a  prophetess;  the  deep  note  of  warn- 
ing thrilled  him. 

"You  are  living  without  God  in  the  world,"  she  said; 
"but  who  is  to  defend  you  from  the  power  of  the  devil? 
You  have  chosen  between  man's  two  masters,  Christ  and 
Satan.  You  have  chosen  the  Lord  of  Hell  instead  of 
the  Lord  of  Heaven;  and  your  existence  on  earth  and 
after  earth  will  be  miserable.  These  tears  are  not  of 
love,  but  of  pity — pity  for  your  dreadful  fate ! " 

Her  speech  was  ringing  in  his  ears  when  he  awoke, 
and  her  speech  was  like  the  cry  of  pain.  The  dream, 
and  the  strange  tones  of  the  dream-voice,  haunted  him 
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all  day,  as  he  sat  alone,  in  a  sheltered  corner  of  the 
deck,  watching  the  racing  waves  and  the  gradual  changes 
of  a  wintry  sky.  He  could  interest  himself  in  nothing, 
neither  the  moving  figures  on  the  deck  nor  the  progress 
of  the  ship,  neither  his  books  nor  the  conversation  of 
Alick  Mackenzie,  who  wanted  to  talk  to  him,  but  was 
repelled  by  his  abstracted  manner,  which  he  could  no 
longer  attribute  to  sea-sickness. 

The  sixth  night  brought  fainter  dreams,  pale  shadows 
moving  through  Cimmerian  darkness,  and  Rachel's  form 
was  not  among  those  shadows.  His  sleep  was  broken 
and  agitated,  and  in  his  waking  intervals  the  old  trouble 
clouded  his  mind. 

"I  say,  old  chap,  I'm  afraid  you've  had  a  touch  of 
nightmare,"  said  Mackenzie,  in  his  strong  young  voice, 
when  the  steward  brought  them  their  morning  tea.  "You'd 
better  let  me  give  you  a  bromide  draught  before  you 
turn  in  to-night." 

"I'd  better  let  you  give  me  a  dose  of  prussic  acid,  if 
I  want  to  dream  no  more  hellish  dreams!" 

"No,  no,  my  dear  fellow,  don't  talk  rot!  Your  nerves 
are  out  of  order — or  perhaps  it's  your  digestion.  You 
don't  eat  enough  for  a  sparrow,  and  the  only  way  to  do 
a  sea-voyage  well  is  to  feed  like  an  alderman.  But  I'll 
give  you  a  harmless  mixture  that  will  settle  your  night- 
mare dreams,  if  you'll  come  to  your  meals  regularly,  and 
take  a  little  exercise  on  deck,  instead  of  moping  in  a 
dark  corner." 

"  Do  you  remember  that  story  in  Scott's  '  Demonology ' 
— the  story  of  the  man  who  was  haunted,  first  by  a  black 
cat,  next  by  a  skeleton,  then  by  a  gentleman  usher?  He 
was  a  man  of  sense,  and  he  knew  the  things  were  not 
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there — not  the  actual  things;  but  the  spectral  appearances 
were  enough  to  take  all  the  pleasure  out  of  life." 

"Have  you  been  seeing  things?" 

"No,  I  have  seen  nothing;  but  the  story  of  those 
three  spectral  forms  came  into  my  mind  as  I  lay  awake 
this  morning." 

"You  had  been  dreaming  ugly  dreams?" 

"Yes." 

"You  won't  be  troubled  with  those  when  we  are 
tramping  in  Alaska." 
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There  could  hardly  be  a  more  startling  change  of 
scene  than  from  the  west  and  the  east  of  London  to 
Juneau  in  Alaska,  the  rising  city,  at  the  gateway  of  the 
gold  country,  the  headquarters  of  several  steamboat  lines, 
and  the  busy  mart  where  the  miners  buy  their  outfit,  a 
picturesque  settlement  at  the  foot  of  the  snow-mountains, 
whence  the  avalanches  come  tearing  down  day  after  day. 
Here  Archer  Stormont  and  his  companions  bought  re- 
volvers, guns,  and  ammunition,  boat-building  tools,  pro- 
visions, and  miners'  clothes,  and  shipped  themselves  and 
iheir  luggage  on  the  little  steamboat,  Adventure,  bound 
for  the  Indian  village  of  Dyea,  the  extreme  northern 
limit  of  navigation.  Here,  after  two  nights  and  one  day, 
the  steamer  dropped  anchor  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and 
a  gigantic  canoe,  manned  by  painted  Indians,  shipped 
the  four  men  and  their  cargo,  and  carried  them  ashore, 
in  the  teeth  of  a  gale. 

A  curious  change  from  Jermyn  Street  lodgings  and 
a  club  in  Pall  Mall,  to  lie  under  canvas  near  an  Indian 
village,  in  a  district  where  there  was  only  one  white  in- 
habitant among  a  goodly  tribe  of  redskins,  a  race  whose 
picturesqueness  and  personal  dignity  had  the  drawback 
of  a  quarrelsome  temper,  an  insatiable  greed  of  gain,  and 
an  unappeasable  craving  for  strong  drink,  the  fire-water 
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which  exahed  them  to  madness,  and  provoked  them  to 
murder,  or  reduced  them  to  drivelling  imbecility,  accord- 
ing to  quantity  or  temperament. 

This  was  but  the  first  stage  in  the  pilgrimage.  The 
journey  by  mountain  and  lake  began  at  this  point. 
Travellers  less  adventurous  might  have  chosen  a  slower 
and  easier  route  by  taking  the  steamer  from  San  Francisco 
to  St.  Michael,  and  thence  by  a  stern-wheel  river-boat  up 
the  Yukon  to  Cudahy  in  the  gold  regions,  a  distance  of 
sixteen  hundred  miles;  but  for  Stormont  and  his  com- 
panions the  shorter  overland  route,  with  its  vicissitudes 
and  dangers,  was  much  more  alluring. 

From  Dyea  they  started  for  the  Chilkoot  pass,  having 
engaged  a  gang  of  Indians  to  help  in  carrying  their 
baggage,  in  their  canoes,  as  long  as  the  route  lay  beside 
the  river,  and  then  unloading  and  distributing  the  packs 
for  the  tramp  across  the  mountain,  each  man  carrying 
his  share  of  the  baggage,  the  English  adventurers  as  well 
as  the  redskins,  though,  by  Michael's  contrivance,  Arden's 
load  was  one  of  the  lightest. 

"You  know,  he's  been  brought  up  too  soft,"  he  whis- 
pered to  Stormont,  at  the  foot  of  the  pass. 

It  took  them  something  over  a  day  and  a  night  to 
cross  the  mountain,  tramping  in  the  early  m.orning,  and 
late  evening,  far  into  the  depths  of  night,  and  resting 
in  the  heat  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  had  softened 
the  surface  of  the  snow  and  made  walking  impos- 
sible. 

All  the  travellers  enjoyed  the  long  rest  in  that  stu- 
pendous scene,  a  panorama  of  snow-mountain  and  glacier, 
high  above  the  limit  of  vegetation;  a  world  of  everlast-. 
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ing  winter,  mountain  rising  above  mountain;  a  scene  in 
which  all  that  is  common  and  humdrum  in  man's  daily 
life  seems  too  petty  and  futile  to  be  remembered  or 
valued,  face  to  face  with  Nature  in  her  most  majestic 
form. 

A  time  would  come  perhaps  in  the  near  future,  if 
the  race  for  gold  continued,  when  even  that  remote  and 
romantic  region  would  be  vulgarised;  when  strings  of 
packhorses  would  scale  the  mountain  pass,  and  the 
painted  Indian  would  clothe  himself  in  fustian  and  cor- 
duroy; when  steam-trams  would  grind  and  screech  beside 
those  silent  reaches  of  blue  water  where  the  wild-fowl 
skimmed  and  the  salmon  leapt,  unscared  by  man;  when 
steamers  would  pant  and  bustle  from  landing-stage  to 
landing-stage,  and  the  restless  feet  of  ever-increasing 
multitudes  would  beat  down  reed  and  flower  on  every 
path  by  lake  and  river.  But  for  to-day  this  white  world 
of  mountain  and  flood  had  all  the  majesty  and  all  the 
romance  of  primeval  nature,  and  the  Indian's  hut  and 
the  miner's  camp  only  served  to  accentuate  the  solitude 
and  measure  the  vastness  of  the  scene. 

Of  the  four  adventurers,  Michael  Dartnell  seemed 
most  to  feel  the  glory  of  the  earth. 

"I  can't  believe  that  there's  any  such  place  as  Shef- 
field," he  said,  stretched  at  full  length  on  his  blanket, 
looking  up  at  the  amphitheatre  of  hills,  when  they  had 
pitched  their  camp  for  the  afternoon  high  up  in  that 
Arctic  wilderness,  with  the  best  part  of  the  ascent  ac- 
complished. "I  can't  believe  that  there's  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  grimy  wretches  sweating  in  workshops,  and 
breathing  smoke,  while  there's  a  world  like  this  under  a 
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sky  like  that.  Look  at  the  blue  of  it!  Was  there  ever 
such  blue?  And  to  think  of  their  sky  in  the  black 
country!  And  to  think  of  the  courts  in  Whitechapel, 
where  a  man  turns  sick  at  the  stench  of  the  rooms  that 
men  and  women  live  in,  and  children  are  born  and 
die  in!" 

"You  ought  to  have  been  a  Chilkoot,  Mike,"  said 
Stormont,  glancing  at  the  Indians,  who  were  sprawling 
near,  sleeping  off  their  ill-temper  at  having  been  refused 
more  than  a  moderate  allowance  of  whisky. 

It  was  illegal  in  Alaska  to  sell  whisky  to  an  Indian; 
but  it  was  another  thing  to  give  him  a  tin  cup  of  fire- 
water after  a  long  climb  up  the  snow-bound  mountain 
paths,  carrying  a  pack  that  weighed  over  a  hundred 
pounds. 

Mike  had  carried  as  heavy  a  pack,  but  had  resolutely 
refused  the  fire-water.  The  Englishmen's  meal  con- 
sisted of  bacon  and  frying-pan  bread,  the  most  luxurious 
fare  they  were  likely  to  get  till  the  end  of  their  journey; 
nor  had  they  any  expectations  of  rich  li\dng  or  delicate 
cookery  in  the  gold-fields. 

But  the  crisp  atmosphere  and  the  day's  toil  gave 
gusto  to  common  fare,  while  at  each  meal  they  brewed 
for  themselves  a  liberal  jorum  of  tea,  the  globe-trotter's 
elixir. 

"The  Jamfords  satiated  me  with  their  restaurant  din- 
ners and  suppers,"  said  Stormont,  "but  I  never  tasted 
anything  at  one  of  their  smart  feeding-shops  to  equal  our 
frying-pan  bread,  when  it  has  browned  well,  and  has  the 
taste  of  the  bacon  in  it." 

"I  own  I  should  relish  a  crust  of  bread  that  didn't 
taste  of  bacon-fat,  just  for  a  change,"  said  Arden. 
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"Ah,  that's  where  Mike's  word  comes  in.  You  were 
brought  up  too  soft.  You've  never  been  in  Mexico,  or 
the  Red  River  country,  or  on  the  South  African  veldt. 
But  you've  taken  to  our  rough-and-tumble  life  in  the 
right  spirit,  Arden,  and  I  think  it  suits  you  better  than 
civilisation." 

"It  does.  Archer,  and  I  should  never  want  to  go  back 
to  civilisation,  if " 

"If  you  could  get  rid  of  that  trick  of  looking  across 
your  shoulder  every  now  and  then,  as  though  you  thought 
someone  was  there?  I  know  it's  only  a  nervous  habit, 
old  fellow;  but  it's  an  uncanny  kind  of  trick  that 
is  apt  to  get  upon  other  people's  nerves,  ain't  it, 
Alick?" 

"If  Arden  hadn't  assured  me  that  he  has  never  had 
so  much  as  a  glimpse  of  the  other  world,  I  should  give 
him  credit  for  being  the  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son, 
with  the  gift  of  second  sight,"  answered  Mackenzie. 

"I  am  not  a  Scotchman,  and  cannot  put  in  a  claim 
to  one  of  your  national  privileges,"  said  Arden. 

"Ah,  but  there's  something  wrong,"  said  Stormont, 
"something  that  jars  the  mental  strings.  I  believe  you 
had  a  touch  of  the  evil  eye  while  you  were  in  Rome. 
You  had  a  haunted  look  when  I  met  you  there,  and  it 
stuck  to  you  all  the  time  you  were  in  the  city;  and  I 
saw  the  look  at  Frisco  when  Mackenzie  and  I  were  in- 
clined to  loiter,  and  when  you  were  in  such  a  feverish 
hurry  to  get  ahead.  If  your  nerves  are  out  of  gear,  you 
ought  to  let  Alick  prescribe  for  you." 

"Can  he  minister  to  a  mind  diseased?" 

"I  don't  suppose  he  can;  but  you're  not  Macbeth, 
and  you  haven't  the  murder  of  a  pious  old  king  on  your 
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conscience.     Allele's  a  clever  chap — passed  a  high-class 
exam;  top  of  the  list " 

"Don't  expatiate,"  said  Mackenzie,  laughing.  "It's 
no  use.  I've  given  Arden  the  finest  nerve-bracer  that 
medical  science  has  invented,  and  he  swears  it  has  done 
him  no  good." 

"I  suppose  because  there  was  nothing  the  matter 
with  me,"  said  Arden.  "It  was  as  useless  as  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  an  empty  house.  Don't  worry  about  me,  like 
good  fellows.  I  shall  lose  what  Stormont  calls  the 
haunted  look  before  we  get  to  Klondyke." 

The  descent  of  the  pass  was  easy  work,  and  they 
did  that  part  of  the  journey  at  night,  when  the  mountain 
peaks  above  them  and  the  lake  below  were  silvered  by 
the  newly  risen  moon,  and  the  track  was  crisp  under 
their  feet,  except  here  and  there,  where  a  step  plunged 
them  up  to  their  knees  in  melted  snow.  Their  party  of 
Indians  tramped  ahead  of  them  in  single  file;  and  so  in 
the  early  morning  they  came  to  Lake  Lindeman,  where 
they  found  several  camps  and  an  animated  scene,  the 
miners  all  busy  building  boats,  or  preparing  to  build, 
packing  their  stores,  loading  them  on  raft  or  canoe,  saw- 
ing timber  in  an  extempore  saw-pit,  or  cooking  the  morn- 
ing meal  of  beans  and  bacon,  with  the  ine\atable  frying- 
pan  bread. 

Here  Stormont's  little  company  established  tliemselves, 
and  redskins  and  whiteskins  luxuriated  in  a  long  day's 
rest  after  the  passage  of  the  mountain;  and  here  Arden's 
select  little  company  of  great  writers  came  into  requisi- 
tion, Stormont's  stock  of  literature  being  comprised  by 
the  New  Testament,   pressed  upon  him  by  an  anxious 
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mother  on  the  eve  of  his  first  voyage,  and  conscientiously 
carried  from  continent  to  continent,  and  a  cheap  copy 
of  Pickwick,  a  comedy  of  early  Victorian  manners  which 
he  knew  by  heart. 

Mackenzie  had  armed  himself  with  some  tough  me- 
dical works  and  "The  Ring  and  the  Book,"  being  an 
enthusiastic  Browning  worshipper,  and  having  kept  the 
poet's  spacious  work  for  an  occasion  like  this. 

"It's  a  poem  that  can't  be  digested  in  the  madding 
crowd,"  he  remarked. 

"I'm  not  an  irreligious  man,"  he  exclaimed,  but  I 
knew  some  of  you  would  bring  a  Bible,  and  I  could  bor- 
row it  for  a  Sunday  chapter." 

On  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  there  was  only  one 
Bible  among  the  community,  and  that  was  owned  by 
Dartnell,  who  was  well  supplied  with  solid  literature, 
having  brought  half  a  dozen  volumes  of  Carlyle,  Darwin's 
"Origin  of  Species,"  Mill's  "Political  Economy,"  the 
Globe  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  the  Bible. 

Here  where  there  was  no  range  of  choice,  no  room 
for  caprice,  each  book  acquired  a  new  value. 

"What  will  become  of  us  when  we  have  read  tlicm 
all?"  exclaimed  Mackenzie,  who  was  a  rapid  reader, 
even  of  science. 

"They  will  last  till  we  get  to  Dawson  City." 

"And  will  there  be  book-stores  at  Dawson,  do  you 
suppose?" 

"There'll  be  everything  at  Dawson,  Alick,"  answered 
Stormont.  "It's  too  near  the  States  to  be  slack  in  the 
race  of  progress.     There'll  be  chapels,  and  music-halls, 
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and  theatres,  and  restaurants,  and  gaming-hells,  every- 
thing the  heart  of  man  can  hunger  for." 

Michael  was  in  his  element  next  morning,  when  the 
saw-pit  had  to  be  dug,  and  still  happier  when  with  axe 
on  shoulder  he  tramped  through  a  little  wood  of  spruce 
firs  to  choose  the  timber  for  the  boat. 

Work  was  Mike's  religion,  and  to  put  his  hand  to  a 
new  craft  and  show  that  he  could  conquer  difficulties 
was  pure  delight.  "Me  and  a  bag  of  tools  against  the 
world,"  was  Mike's  motto,  faulty  as  to  grammar,  but  of 
a  grand  courage.  Big  as  he  was  at  all  times,  the  man 
seemed  to  grow  bigger  amidst  Nature's  immensities,  and 
face  to  face  with  peril.  The  Chilkoot  Indians  admired 
and  fawned  upon  him,  and  demonstrated  by  their  every 
look  and  movement  that  in  their  opinion  he  was  leader 
and  master  of  the  gang. 

And  Mike's  soul  expanded  in  the  novel  environment. 
From  the  day  the  travellers  left  Juneau  all  difference  of 
caste  had  been  ignored;  and  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  he  had  found  himself  in  his  ideal  world  of  perfect 
equality  between  man  and  man.  And  for  the  self-taught 
day-labourer,  the  student  of  half  a  dozen  books,  to  find 
himself  on  such  terms  with  men  of  education  and  good- 
breeding  was  a  delightful  experience. 

In  every  preacher  of  equal  rights  there  is,  no  doubt, 
an  unconscious  bent  towards  the  levelling  upwards,  which 
Samuel  Johnson  satirised;  but  though  Mike  held  that 
God  made  dukes  and  Sheffield  iron-workers  equals,  he 
also  believed  in  the  iron-worker's  brotherhood  with  the 
drunken  pauper,  and  the  convicted  felon,  the  sinners, 
and    sufferers,   and    offscouring  of   mankind.     So    now 
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in  this  northern  wilderness  he  accepted  the  painted 
Indian  as  his  brother,  and  by  some  indefinable  human 
magnetism  contrived  to  make  the  Indian  understand  as 
much. 

"I  don't  know  how  we  should  have  got  on  without 
Mike,"  said  Stormont,  when  the  first  day's  work  was 
done,  and  they  were  all  squatting  in  a  circle  with  the 
Indians,  eating  their  evening  meal,  and  introducing  the 
Chilkoots  to  the  luxury  of  tea-drinking,  which  they  took 
to  kindly  enough,  after  it  was  borne  in  upon  them  that 
there  would  be  no  more  fire-water  till  they  had  passed 
the  rapids. 

"You  two  fellows  have  worked  with  a  good  heart," 
continued  Stormont,  "but  there  ain't  much  of  the  primeval 
man  about  either  of  you,  and  I  don't  think  sawing  raw 
timber  is  the  walk  of  life  in  which  Nature  meant  you  to 
cut  a  handsome  figure." 

Arden  and  Mackenzie  bore  this  reproof  in  silence, 
with  a  rueful  look  at  their  hands,  which  were  blistered 
and  swollen  almost  beyond  the  semblance  of  humanity. 

"We  shall  get  ourselves  in  training  very  soon,"  Alick 
said  presently.  "But  there's  a  considerable  difference 
between  the  weight  of  a  lancet  and  a  saw — and  it's 
three  years  since  I've  done  anything  to  harden  my  hands, 
except  an  afternoon  at  golf  on  the  Mussleburgh  links, 
once  in  a  blue  moon." 

The  timber  was  sawn  in  due  time,  Mike  doing  the 
lion's  share  of  the  work.  The  boat  was  built,  and 
launched;  and  then  began  the  adventurous  voyage  by 
the  long  chain  of  lake  and  river  and  rapid,  between  Lake 
Lindeman  and  the  gold-fields. 
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The  wide  reaches  of  water,  sapphire  blue  where  it 
gave  back  the  glory  of  the  sky,  opaque  and  mud-stained 
in  the  shallows  along  the  shore,  the  reedy  banks  and 
wooded  islands,  red  rocks  rising  sheer  out  of  the  bosom 
of  the  lake,  the  canons  where  the  heaped-up  water  rushed 
furiously  between  steep  walls  of  basaltic  rock,  which 
time  had  worn  into  shapes  as  fantastic  as  the  forms 
that  haunt  fever-dreams,  all  had  their  charm  and  their 
influence  for  the  four  travellers.  Each  man  after  his 
lights  tasted  and  absorbed  the  beauty  of  the  northern 
landscape  in  the  short  northern  summer;  but  Mike,  until 
he  climbed  the  Chilkoot  pass,  had  seen  nothing  grander 
than  the  Yorkshire  hills,  and  for  him  this  Arctic  world 
was  a  stupendous  revelation.  An  imagination  that  had 
been  nourished  upon  the  Bible  and  upon  Milton's  verse, 
had  not  been  without  its  pictures  of  natural  beauty,  but 
the  loftiest  visions  of  the  untravelled  dreamer  were  dwarfed 
by  the  reality  of  mountains  that  rose  peak  above  peak 
to  the  far-off  pinnacle  of  Mount  Elias,  the  Mont  Blanc 
of  Alaska,  and  vast  lakes  branching  out  into  rivers  that 
wound  their  way  to  the  ocean,  through  distances,  if  not 
measureless  to  man,  certainly  measureless  to  the  un- 
scientific redskin,  who  only  reckoned  the  length  of  the 
river  by  the  number  of  days  it  took  him  to  float  his  raft 
from  the  lake  to  the  sea. 

The  building  of  the  boat  was  accomplished  in  some- 
thing over  a  week,  busy  days  that  left  no  record  for  the 
travellers,  save  the  slow  progress  of  their  work,  from  the 
preparation  of  their  saw'-pit  to  the  packing  of  their 
stores  on  the  finished  boat.  Every  day  brought  the 
companions  closer  in  sympathy  and  friendship;  and 
all   that   was   best    in  the  character  of  each  was  deve- 
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loped    by    their    isolation    from    the    common    ruck    of 
humanity. 

Nature's  soothing  influence  had  done  much  for  Walter 
Arden  since  they  left  Juneau.  The  laborious  days,  the 
quiet  nights,  in  an  atmosphere  whose  purity  was  like  an 
elixir,  had  helped  him  to  contemplate  his  sorrow,  as 
something  inevitable  that  was  a  part  of  himself,  and 
must  be  carried  with  him  to  his  grave,  without  prejudice 
to  his  mission  upon  earth.  Whatever  was  in  his  means 
to  do  for  the  common  good  of  mankind  must  be  done, 
even  though  he  himself  were  never  to  know  happiness. 
He  had  to  work  for  the  more  unhappy,  in  the  complex 
elements  of  whose  misery  no  drop  of  bitter  had  been 
wanting,  and  no  drop  of  sweet  had  been  given.  He 
who  hoped  for  no  celestial  compensations  had  to  help 
those  for  whom  this  transient  life  gave  so  few  chances 
of  joy.  To  lighten  some  of  the  intolerable  burdens,  to 
bring  light  into  some  of  the  dark  places — that  mission 
to  which  Rachel  had  given  herself  in  her  youth  and 
beauty — must  be  his  work  in  years  to  come,  and  its 
accomplishment  his  sufficient  reward.  He  shaped  his 
vision  of  the  future,  lying  awake  late  into  the  night, 
amidst  the  immensities,  with  Rachel's  book  in  his  hand, 
his  fingers  resting  lightly  on  the  delicate  cover,  every 
thread  of  which  had  passed  through  her  sensitive  hands. 
It  was  something  of  her  very  self,  a  link  between  them; 
and  if  there  were  any  scrap-  of  sense  or  reason  in  the 
idea  of  thought-transference,  surely  his  thoughts,  which 
followed  her  image  in  retrospective  musings  through  all 
his  hours  of  solitude,  would  find  their  way  to  her  brain 
and  heart,  by  the  wireless  telegraphy  of  love. 

The  story  of  a  Beautiful  Life   read   over  and  over 
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again,  and  meditated  upon  tenderly  in  those  silent 
nights,  had  been  to  him,  not  all  that  Rachel  hoped  it 
might  be,  but  at  least  a  stimulus  and  incentive  to  good- 
ness. If  he  could  not  look  above  or  beyond  the  limits 
of  an  earthly  pilgrimage,  the  lakes  and  hills  of  Palestine, 
the  life  which  ended  on  Calvary  was  at  least  to  his 
mind  the  loveliest  life  that  ever  was  lived,  and  the 
supreme  example  of  perfect  manhood  given  to  the  emula- 
tion of  mankind.  It  was  a  narrow  view,  no  doubt, 
which  shut  out  every  element  of  the  unknowable  and 
unthinkable;  but  it  was  the  view  of  men  who  have 
done  splendid  service  to  humanity,  and  who  have  not 
been  all  unhappy  in  a  life  from  which  they  saw  but  one 
dark  issue,  nothingness  and  the  worm. 

If  those  toilsome  days  in  the  wilderness  could  not 
bring  him  gladness,  he  had  at  least  found  relief  from 
that  haunting  horror  which  had  been  with  him  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  his  pilgrimage.  That  subtle,  undefin- 
able  sense  of  an  unseen  presence  no  longer  troubled 
him;  and  again  he  told  himself  that  it  was  a  question 
of  nerves.  In  his  darkest  hours  the  dying  profligate's 
hideous  threat  had  repeated  itself  in  his  brain  with  a 
maddening  recurrence,  like  the  refrain  of  a  song  in  the 
wakeful  hours  of  fever.  He  had  hated  himself  for  the 
weakness  of  mind  that  could  be  influenced  by  the  wild 
speech  of  baffled  rage,  the  impotent  fury  of  the  savage 
beast  at  bay;  but  the  spectral  appearance  of  that  ghastly 
countenance,  the  inexorable  hate  in  the  glassy  eyes,  the 
writhing  lips  that  seemed  to  scatter  poison  in  a  cloud  of 
blood-stained  foam — all,  face,  speech,  attitude,  with  every 
movement  of  the  colossal  frame,  had  haunted  his  sleep- 
ing  and    waking    hours,    at    intervals,    ever    since    that 
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Lenten  dawn  on  the  waste  ground  beyond  Belleville. 
And  still  worse  than  the  image  and  the  word  had  been 
the  shapeless  unseen  horror,  the  sense  of  something  near 
him  that  was  not  human  and  was  all  evil.  Only  in 
Rachel's  company  had  he  found  peace;  and  now,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  it  was  the  thought  of  Rachel,  her 
image  following  him  and  absorbing  his  being,  that  had 
exorcised  the  demon,  and  given  him  respite  from  mental 
torture. 

By  the  long  chain  of  lakes  and  the  rivers  that  linked 
them,  sometimes  shooting  the  rapids  at  some  hazard  of 
life,  sometimes,  when  the  peril  was  too  imminent,  carry- 
ing their  stores  and  their  boat  along  shore,  sometimes 
with  the  help  of  Indians,  sometimes  by  their  own  un- 
aided labour;  through  changes  of  weather,  days  of  un- 
supportable  heat,  and  days  of  springlike  coolness,  calm 
days,  and  stormy;  sometimes  sailing  on  a  lake  of  glass, 
their  blanket-sail  faintly  fanned,  and  the  swift  current 
bearing  them  over  the  untroubled  water;  sometimes 
having  to  row  for  dear  life  in  the  teeth  of  a  gale  that 
changed  the  placid  lake  to  a  raging  sea,  and  came  near 
swamping  their  boat,  and  which  played  havoc  with  their 
cargo  of  stores.  Through  days  of  ceaseless  activity  and 
rapid  progress,  and  days  of  enforced  idleness,  when  the 
stores  upon  which  their  subsistence  depended  had  to  be 
slowly  dried  by  a  wood-fire — long  days  which  Stormont 
and  Arden  beguiled  by  stalking  a  cariboo  deer,  or 
shooting  grouse  among  the  hills,  while  Mackenzie  fished 
for  salmon  in  the  Hotalinqua  river,  with  Mike  in  at- 
tendance upon  him,  or  lay  under  canvas  reading  for  his 
next  examination. 

"I  can't  imagine  a  better  line  of  country  for  a  reading- 
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party  than  the  shore  of  Lake  Lebarge,"  he  said,  after  a 
long  day's  studious  seclusion.  "I  never  read  with  half 
the  comfort  in  my  rooms  in  Castle  Street,  not  even  with 
the  glorious  memory  of  Walter  Scott  to  help  me.  While 
you've  been  stalking  that  imaginary  cariboo,  I've  been 
dissecting  mosquitos,  and  hunting  down  the  malaria 
bacillus,  and  I  believe  I've  got  a  good  deal  nearer  catch- 
ing him  than  you've  got  to  the  deer." 

"The  cariboo  is  a  slippery  customer — but  he's  a 
real  entity,  Mac.  I  saw  him  drinking  in  that  silvery 
streak  up  yonder.  I  might  have  hit  him  with  a 
stone " 

"Why  didn't  you?  You  might  have  stopped  his 
wild  career  and  cut  his  throat  mercifully  in  time  for  our 
supper." 

"I  said  I  might,  Mac.     I  didn't  say  I  could." 

"Go  to,  lad!  Your  cariboo  is  of  the  family  of  Mrs. 
Harris  and  the  White  Doe  of  Rylston.  Well,  thanks  to 
my  superior  capacity  as  an  angler,  and  Mike's  native 
genius  as  a  cook,  ye'll  have  a  feast  of  broiled  salmon, 
and  a  batch  of  slap-jack  that  hasn't  turned  to  lead  in 
the  cooking.     Mike's  frying-pan  bread  always  rises." 

"And  never  tastes  of  rancid  fat,"  said  Arden. 

"That's  a  pernicketty  objection,  mon!  You're  a  wee 
bittie  o'er  nice  about  your  provand,"  retorted  Mackenzie, 
whose  investigations  had  put  him  in  high  spirits. 

In  fair  weather  or  foul,  as  wood-cutter,  sawyer,  boat- 
builder,  packer,  or  cook,  Michael  Dartnell  had  proved 
himself  master  of  the  situation.  Quick,  dexterous,  but 
steady  withal,  and  with  a  dogged  perseverance  that  would 
not  allow  the  possibility  of  defeat,  he  vanquished  every 
obstacle  and  made  light  of  every  difficulty. 
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And  when  the  pilgrims  had  come  to  the  end  of  their 
journey,  when  they  had  shot  the  perilous  Five  Finger 
rapids,  and  passed  Fort  Selkirk,  and  the  Indian  village 
at  Pelly  River  post,  and  had  navigated  their  boat  safely 
down  the  Yukon  river  to  the  mining-camp  known  as 
Forty  Mile — an  assemblage  of  log-cabins,  billiard-parlours, 
restaurants,  gambling-dens,  which  gold-seekers  had  created 
in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness,  and  where  missionary 
enterprise  had  built  a  church — Michael  showed  a  shrewd 
intelligence  in  the  choice  of  a  locality  for  their  initial 
attempts.  He  had  talked  with  every  whiteskin  and  red- 
skin he  had  met  during  their  seven-weeks'  journey,  had 
(juestioned  them  closely  as  to  every  characteristic  of  the 
gold-bearing  spots,  had  absorbed  every  detail  in  the  story 
of  their  successes  and  their  disappointments;  and  in  ex- 
ploring those  barren  shores  for  gold  he  had  rather  the 
air  of  a  man  who  had  come  back  to  a  familiar  country, 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  soil,  than  of  a  stranger  in 
the  land. 

It  was  he  who,  after  several  unprofitable  attempts, 
directed  the  expedition  along  a  creek  of  the  Yukon 
river,  an  obscure  inlet  which  had  been  thought  not 
worth  exploration  until  Stormont's  party  began  their 
experimentary  diggings  when  it  was  considered  that  the 
new-comers  were  greenhorns  to  waste  their  time  in  such 
an  unlikely  direction.  Michael  had  been  told  of  the 
spot  by  a  consumptive  miner  faring  slowly  towards 
Juneau,  one  of  the  innumerable  failures  in  the  multitude 
of  gold-hunters,  a  man  who  had  broken  down  in  health, 
and  abandoned  the  struggle,  at  a  time  when  he  believed 
himself  on  the  threshold  of  a  discovery  that  would  make 
his  fortune.     The  result  proved  that  he  was  right.    The 
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metalliferous  streak  showed  itself  during  their  second 
day's  diggings,  and  the  four  men  staked  out  their  claims 
along  the  edge  of  the  stream,  and  then  went  back  to 
Forty  Mile  Camp  to  record  them. 
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XIV. 
Walter  Arden  to  Douglas  Campbell. 

Box  89,  Post  Office,  Forty  Mile  Camp,  on  the 
Yukon  River,  Dominion  of  Canada. 

My  dear  Douglas, 

Your  friendly  reply  to  my  letter  of  the  summer  be- 
fore last,  despatched  soon  after  our  arrival  at  the  Miner's 
Metropolis,  came  into  my  hands  long  after  it  was  written, 
and  at  a  period  of  preoccupation  and  trouble  when  I 
felt  incapable  of  replying.  I  write  now  after  a  gap  in 
time  of  nearly  two  years,  and  after  an  illness  in  which 
my  life  hung  upon  a  thread  for  many  dismal  days  and 
nights,  when  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  passing  hours, 
but  lay  like  a  log,  watched  and  cared  for  by  anxious 
friends,  and  with  only  one  sense  left  me,  the  sense  of 
pain,  and  an  agonising  idea  of  the  eternity  of  hours, 
sleepless  hours,  in  which  I  lay  on  my  back,  with  wide- 
open  eyes  staring  at  the  rough  timbers  of  a  cabin  roof, 
and  peopling  that  rugged  shelter  with  hideous  creatures, 
the  horrible  inventions  which  go  with  a  temperature  of 
a  hundred  and  five. 

I  have  been  on  the  edge  of  the  abyss,  Douglas,  so 
near  death  that  life  and  all  it  had  ever  given  me  of  joy 
or  woe  melted  into  the  distance  of  things  half  remem- 
bered, and  I  only  knew,  in  a  vague  dim  way,  that  once 
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I  had  lived  and  rubbed  shoulders  with  living  men.  Life 
was  the  dream,  death  the  reality.  An  open  grave  was 
in  the  foreground  of  all  those  fever  pictures.  It  was  al- 
ways there;  and  every  now  and  then  I  could  feel  myself 
slipping  down  into  it.  The  smell  of  the  clay  was  al- 
ways in  my  nostrils;  the  sound  of  the  pick  and  the 
shovel  was  always  in  my  ears.  I  could  feel  the  four 
walls  of  the  pit  encompassing  me,  and  the  pit  grew 
deeper  every  day,  and  the  faces  of  the  friends  looking 
over  the  edge  had  a  far-away  look.  It  may  be  that  the 
labour  with  pick-axe  and  shovel  in  the  rough  shale  and 
gravel  by  the  river  brink,  which  had  been  my  daily  task 
for  so  long,  had  made  the  odour  and  the  sound  of  the 
earth  a  part  of  my  sense  of  being,  an  experience  so 
continuous  and  so  vivid  that  the  impression  it  had  left 
upon  my  senses  came  between  me  and  every  other 
thought.  I  can  only  thus  account  for  that  ever-present 
idea  of  a  grave;  since  in  my  conscious  hours  I  had  no 
dread  of  death,  and  had  small  cause  to  value  my  life, 
having  missed  the  one  blessing  that  would  have  made 
life  dear. 

Well,  after  passing  through  that  fiery  furnace  of  pain 
and  delirium — the  first  caused  by  the  stab  of  a  knife 
that  went  perilously  near  my  heart,  the  second  the  effect 
of  what  my  devoted  friend  and  doctor  calls  symptomatic 
fever — I  am  my  own  man  again;  my  own  man,  with  grey 
streaks  in  my  hair  and  deeper  lines  on  my  forehead  than 
I  ought  to  have  at  eight  and  twenty;  my  own  man,  with 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  as  the  result  of 
less  than  two  years'  toil  on  a  creek  between  the  Yukon 
and  the  Klondyke,  this  sum  representing  a  fourth  share 
of  the  gold  realised  by  the  four  partners  in  the  little 
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company  of  which  Arthur  Stormont  is  leader.  One  of 
the  four  partners  has  perished,  and  we  hold  his  treasure 
in  trust  for  his  legal  heirs;  and,  as  we  know  absolutely 
nothing  of  his  kindred,  the  business  of  arriving  at  a  just 
disposal  of  his  property  may  be  arduous. 

You  must  not  think  that  this  northern  El  Dorado 
offers  a  certainty  of  wealth  for  all  comers.  I  could  tell 
you  of  men  who  have  toiled  in  the  gold-region  for  years, 
summer  and  winter,  worked  out  claim  after  claim, 
journeyed  from  creek  to  creek  and  river  to  river,  fol- 
lowed every  trail  wherever  there  has  been  the  promise 
of  luck,  and  have  gone  on  board  the  steamer  for  St. 
Michael  with  empty  pockets  and  broken  hearts.  Others 
there  are  who,  after  a  long  series  of  failures,  have 
stumbled  upon  a  spot  prolific  in  golden  ore.  Our  case 
is  exceptional,  for  we  were  lucky  almost  at  the  outset, 
and  we  owed  our  success  to  the  intelligence  of  the  man 
whose  bones  we  are  leaving  in  the  Arctic  wilderness,  and 
whose  fate  was  the  climax  in  a  horrible  tragedy. 

This  letter  which  I  have  begun  to-day  will  be  long, 
for  it  is  to  be  a  statement  rather  than  a  letter,  a  cate- 
gorical narration  of  circumstances  which  are  to  me  full 
of  wonder  and  mystery.  You  are  the  only  man  to  whom 
I  would  care  to  unfold  that  story,  with  all  the  dark 
fancies  that  have  gone  along  with  it  in  my  own  mind, 
for  you  are  the  only  man  from  whom  I  should  not  ex- 
pect ridicule  or  contempt.  Of  your  indulgence  and  your 
sympathy  I  know  myself  secure. 

My  communication  may  occupy  some  days,  for  I  am 
still  too  weak  for  any  prolonged  exertion,  even  so  small 
an  effort  as  letter- writing;  and  my  chum  and  doctor  is 
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as  watchful  of  my  convalescence  as  he  was  of  my  illness, 
and  won't  allow  me  any  liberties. 

You  have  been  told  in  my  letter  from  San  Francisco 
of  the  circumstances  that  led  to  my  leaving  England, 
and  how  the  disappointment  of  a  cherished  dream  sent 
me  out  into  the  wilderness.  You  know  how  small  a 
factor  the  thirst  for  gold  was  in  my  scheme  of  life;  and 
you  will  understand  that  the  fortune  that  has  fallen  into 
my  lap  is  like  the  pile  of  hundred-franc  pieces  in  front 
of  a  wealthy  idler  at  Monte  Carlo,  who  puts  down  his 
stake  on  the  trente  et  quarante  table  without  caring  a  jot 
for  the  result. 

I  wrote  very  briefly,  I  know,  of  the  fourth  member 
of  our  little  band — Michael  Dartnell,  familiarly  Mike,  a 
working  man  from  the  east  end  of  London,  a  socialist 
in  politics,  and  a  man  of  shrewd  intellect  and  tremend- 
ous physical  power,  a  valuable  associate  in  such  an  ad- 
venture as  ours. 

It  is  chiefly  of  him  I  have  to  write  in  this  record. 


I  resume  my  task  after  a  night's  rest,  and  the  in- 
finite blessing  of  a  dreamless  sleep. 

The  man  Michael  interested  me  deeply,  and  I  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  honestly  and  warmly 
attached  to  me.  He  had  a  very  strong  feeling  of  the 
equal  rights  of  men;  and  it  was  through  me  that  he 
found  himself  for  the  first  time  living  on  equal  terms 
with  men  born  and  reared  in  a  social  sphere  above  his 
own.  I  know  that  he  greatly  appreciated  that  privilege, 
T^nd  that  even  in  our  rough  way  of  living  he  was  able 
to  perceive  the  differences  of  habits  and  manners,  and 
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to  modify  and  refine  his  conduct  in  trifles.  His  fer\'Our 
in  the  best  kind  of  self-education  needed  no  stimulus. 
The  few  books  which  he  knew  and  loved  were  the  books 
that  open  the  gates  of  the  intellectual  world.  He  en- 
riched his  mental  treasury  with  those  other  books  which 
we  knew;  and  every  day  that  we  spent  together  brought 
him  nearer  to  our  level,  and  made  him  a  better  com- 
panion. He  became  less  ponderous  and  dogmatic,  learnt 
the  touch  and  go  of  a  lighter  style  of  argument;  and, 
as  his  reading  widened,  learnt  to  look  at  a  question 
from  more  than  one  side.  He  interested  me  more  than 
I  can  say,  and  I  made  him  my  friend.  He  had  told 
me  his  life-tragedy;  and  after  we  had  gone  a  long  way 
on  our  pilgrimage,  and  when  all  my  past  life  seemed  to 
have  receded  into  an  infinite  distance,  I  opened  my  heart 
to  him  and  told  him  of  my  hopeless  love  for  Rachel 
Lorimer.  He  knew  her  and  worshipped  her,  as  the 
bringer  of  light  into  dark  places,  and  was  able  to  under- 
stand and  sympathise  with  my  feelings  as  perhaps  no 
one  else  could  have  done. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  convey  to  you  what  a  tower 
of  strength  that  man  was  to  us,  from  the  hour  we  left 
Juneau  on  the  river  steamer  for  Dyea,  till  the  hour  of 
our  triumphant  success,  our  allotments  on  a  creek  off 
the  Klondyke  river  having  yielded  a  harvest  of  gold  rare 
in  the  history  of  placer-mining,  when  his  health  suddenly 
gave  way,  and  the  Hercules  we  had  all  admired  as  the 
embodiment  of  virile  power  became  in  a  few  short  winter 
days  weaker  than  a  six-year-old  child.  The  hands  in 
which  the  woodman's  axe  or  the  miner's  shovel  had 
seemed  light  as  a  feather,  lay  on  the  coverlet,  too  feeble 
to  hold  a  cup  to  the  burning  lips.     It  was  only  a  com- 
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mon  cold,  he  had  declared  a  few  days  before,  when  we 
saw  that  he  was  not  quite  himself;  but  the  common  cold 
became  congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  all  Mackenzie's 
efforts  failed  in  arresting  the  evil. 

I  don't  think  any  of  our  little  band  quite  understood 
how  much  this  man  had  been  to  us,  till  we  saw  him 
lying  helpless  in  our  rough  cabin,  with  Alick  Mackenzie 
sitting  by  his  bed  in  a  melancholy  silence,  and  bending 
down  every  now  and  then,  with  the  doctor's  intent  coun- 
tenance, to  listen  to  the  labouring  breath,  or  to  wait  with 
watch  in  hand  for  the  last  record  of  the  clinical  thermo- 
meter. Only  then,  perhaps,  in  those  slow  hours  of 
gloomy  foreboding,  did  we  realise  how  much  we  owed 
to  our  low-born  comrade,  and  how  utterly  all  idea  of 
caste  or  social  difference  had  dropped  out  of  our  minds. 
We  had  been  companions  for  nearly  two  years;  and  in 
that  time  the  man's  mental  outlook  had  grown  to  our 
own  level,  while  in  vigour  of  brain  and  acuteness  of  per- 
ception he  seemed  our  superior.  As  we  owed  fortune  to 
his  vigilance  to  observe  and  to  gather  information,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  miner's  flair,  that  curious  instinct,  which 
seems  to  excel  the  power  of  the  scientific  geologist,  so 
we  owed  much  of  our  happiness  in  the  Arctic  wilderness 
to  his  courage  and  patience  in  difficulty,  his  unwavering 
cheerfulness  in  deprivation  and  disaster. 

"He  was  the  best  of  us  all,"  Stormont  said,  on  the 
bitter  night  when  Mackenzie  told  us  the  end  was  near, 
and  when  we  two  left  the  hut  together,  shrinking  from 
the  agony  of  those  final  hours. 

Alas,  old  friend,  you  know  how  tragic  the  passage 
from  life  to  clay  is  to  the  man  who  can  see   no  light 
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beyond  that  dread  moment  when  the  last  sigh  leaves 
the  ashen  lips. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  March,  our  second  winter 
in  that  polar  region.  The  frozen  lakes  gave  no  promise 
of  a  coming  spring;  the  ironbound  soil  in  which  we 
worked  needed  continuous  fires  to  combat  the  frost,  and 
strenuous  effort  and  dogged  persistence;  but  we  had 
laboured  patiently  through  the  worst  part  of  our  second 
winter,  with  a  result  that  far  surpassed  even  Stormont's 
expectations;  and  we  meant  to  continue  working  to  the 
end  of  May,  and  to  start  upon  our  return  journey  by 
lake  and  river  early  in  June. 

In  many  a  long  talk  round  the  log-fire  we  had  de- 
bated the  use  we  should  make  of  our  treasure  when  we 
got  back  to  civilisation. 

Stormont's  fortune  was  pre-engaged,  and  was  to  be 
invested  in  the  Jamford  Grain  Company.  Mackenzie 
meant  to  establish  himself  in  Harley  Street,  the  youngest 
consulting  physician  in  the  neighbourhood,  since  with 
an  nicome  which  few  doctors  achieve  at  the  end  of  a 
distinguished  career,  he  could  afford  to  wait  for  patients, 
and  to  devote  himself  to  scientific  research.  For  myself 
wealth  could  suggest  no  scheme  of  personal  happiness, 
and  even  philanthropy  could  not  interest  me,  unaided 
by  Rachel, 

Michael  was  the  most  jubilant  among  us,  for  in  his 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds — reckoned  roughly,  and 
considerably  under-estimated — he  saw  the  means  of  car- 
rying out  some  of  his  Utopian  ideas. 

He  told  us  how  he  meant  to  travel  all  over  Europe, 
taking  with  him  a  little  knot  of  working  men,  selected 
for  their  intelligence,  and  power  of  appreciating  natural 
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beauty  and  the  wonders  of  art.  With  these  companions, 
shifting  them  every  three  or  four  months,  he  meant  to 
see  all  that  the  world  contains  of  interest  or  delight;  ex- 
tending his  travels  as  the  years  went  on  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  earth,  and  to  every  island  of  picturesque 
charm,  but  never  a  solitary  traveller;  always  carrying 
with  him  companions  of  his  own  class,  labouring  men, 
his  inferiors  in  education,  but  capable  of  improvement, 
and  eager  to  improve. 

"And  some  tropical  night,  when  you  are  sitting  under 
a  palm-tree,  reading  Omar  Kayyam  to  them,  one  of  the 
chosen  band  will  stab  you  in  the  back,  for  the  sake  of 
your  wallet  of  travelling-money,  and  the  others  will  go 
shares  with  him  in  the  plunder,  and  help  him  to  scrape 
a  grave  in  the  sand,"  said  Stormont. 

We  all  made  mock  of  his  optimistic  schemes;  but 
nothing  could  shake  him  in  his  conviction  that  his  for- 
tune was  a  thing  to  be  held  in  trust  for  his  fellow-men. 

Well,  those  dreams  seemed  to  have  come  to  a  sudden 
close.  Our  friend  and  fellow-labourer  was  dying.  Mac- 
kenzie had  told  us  in  the  saddest  words  that  all  hope 
was  over.  The  last  sands  were  running  slowly  through 
the  glass,  the  grey  shadow  with  the  scythe  stood  by  the 
pillow,  where  the  doctor  watched  in  a  dumb  patience, 
waiting  for  that  which  seemed  the  inevitable  end. 

Stormont  and  I  wandered  far,  in  our  silent  tramp 
along  the  fi'ost-bound  shore,  with  eyes  that  stared  ab- 
sently at  the  narrow  stream  forcing  its  way  between  wide 
banks  of  ice,  and  with  hearts  as  heavy  as  lead.  We 
seldom  spoke  to  each  other;  and  when  we  broke  the 
melancholy  silence  it  was  only  to  speak  of  the  man  we 
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had  left  dying,  and  whom  we  talked  of  already  in  a  past 
tense,  as  if  he  were  dead. 

"What  a  fellow  he  was,"  said  Stormont;  "strong  as 
a  lion,  and  true  as  steel." 

We  had  been  tramping  for  nearly  two  hours  under 
the  cold  brilliancy  of  these  northern  stars,  when  I  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  eagerness  to  go  back  to  the  hut, 
and  began  to  hate  myself  for  the  cowardly  dread  that 
had  made  me  shun  those  last  hours  of  unconsciousness, 
those  hours  in  which,  though  he  still  lived,  we  knew  he 
was  no  longer  with  us. 

"I  must  grasp  his  hand  once  more,  for  the  last  time," 
I  told  Stormont,  "though  he  will  not  know." 

"Don't  hurry.  It's  waste  of  power,"  Stormont  an- 
swered. "He  must  have  gone  ever  so  long  ago.  Mack 
only  gave  him  an  hour.     Life  was  ebbing  fast." 

I  did  not  slacken  my  pace,  but  went  along  the  back- 
ward track  almost  at  a  run.  I  hated  myself  for  having 
fled  from  my  friend's  death-bed. 

What  if  a  flash  of  light  had  come  at  the  last,  and 
he  had  looked  about  him  with  recovered  consciousness, 
seeking  the  faces  of  his  friends,  and  had  found  only  one 
of  the  three — only  the  doctor,  with  his  professional  in- 
terest in  death?  What  would  he  have  thought  of  us? 
How  might  that  great  strong  heart  have  been  wounded 
by  a  desertion  that  would  seem  like  indifference? 

The  return  took  a  long  time,  for  we  had  walked  far 
in  our  agitation,  and  I  was  dead  beat  when  I  got  back 
to  the  hut. 

I  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  room  which  we  had 
made  into  a  hospital,  dreading  to  see  the  rigid  outline 
of  a   marble  form  under  a  sheetj   but,   to   my  infinite 
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relief,  I  saw  Mackenzie  kneeling  beside  the  bed,  and 
holding  the  sick  man's  wrist,  with  head  bent  and  close 
attention. 

I  sank  on  to  the  rough  bench  by  the  wall,  exhausted 
by  the  hurried  pace  at  which  I  had  walked  the  last  mile, 
leaving  Stormont  to  follow  me  at  his  own  steady  tramp. 

Mackenzie  was  watching  his  patient  too  intently  to 
look  up  as  I  entered  the  hut. 

"The  end  has  not  come?"  I  said. 

"No,  this  is  not  the  end.  It  is  more  like  the  begin- 
ning," he  answered,  in  a  low  voice,  still  looking  up, 

I  was  thunderstruck,  and  my  heart  beat  with  a 
sudden  hope.  I  asked  him  if  he  saw  a  chance  of  his 
patient's  recovery. 

"An  hour  ago  he  was  sinking,"  Mackenzie  answered. 
"I  measured  his  life  by  moments;  the  pulse  was  the 
thinnest  thread,  which  I  could  scarcely  feel  under  my 
fingers.  I  had  heard  the  death-rattle  in  his  throat.  I 
had  seen  every  sign  of  dissolution,  and  I  was  prepared 
for  the  end.  I  was  worn  out  with  watching,  and  as  I 
sat  beside  him,  with  my  fingers  on  his  wrist,  in  those 
moments  which  I  thought  his  last,  waiting  to  close  his 
eyes,  I  may  have  dozed  a  little,  the  sort  of  half-sleep 
that  comes  from  a  tired  brain.  I  had  taken  care  to 
keep  the  fire  going  strong;  but  in  that  hour  an  icy  blast 
had  crept  into  the  hut,  and  I  started  out  of  that  short 
lapse  of  attention,  frozen  to  the  marrow.  I  have  never, 
even  in  our  Arctic  weather,  felt  so  fierce  a  grip  of  the 
cold.  My  hand  had  dropped  from  Mike's  wTist,  as  I 
dozed,  and  I  started  awake,  fully  prepared  to  find  life- 
less clay  lying  on  this  bed.  I  thought  his  pulse  had 
stopped  for  ever,  and  I  found  it  beating  strong  and  fiist. 
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His  eyes  looked  at  me  with  lightning  in  them.  The  life 
that  had  been  so  near  extinction  flamed  up  in  him  like 
a  raging  fire.  I  gave  him  a  strong  stimulant,  but  it 
seemed  hardly  needed.  His  pulse  beat  as  no  man's 
pulse  that  had  been  so  near  death  ever  beat  within  my 
experience;  and  it  has  been  strong  and  steady  ever  since." 

"It  is  a  wonderful  recovery,"  I  said,  thrilled  with 
gladness  at  the  strange  news. 

"It  is  a  resurrection.  It  has  made  me  think  of  La- 
zarus, coming  out  of  the  darkness  in  his  grave-clothes. 
I  tell  you,  Arden,  this  thing  is  little  short  of  a  miracle." 

He  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  but  he  was  greatly  excited. 
I  told  him  that  I  was  hardly  surprised,  knowing  the 
physical  power,  the  exceptional  vitality  of  the  man. 

"Yes,  it  is  vitality,"  he  said;  "some  electrical  force 
that  is  beyond  my  diagnosis.  Physical  power  was  worn 
out,  the  lungs  are  badly  damaged;  but  there  must  be 
some  force  of  will,  some  hidden  spring  in  the  life  of  the 
man,  that  I  cannot  understand." 

He  seemed  agitated,  perplexed  by  so  mysterious  a 
recovery.  He  is  a  young  man  of  keen  intelligence, 
loving  his  profession  ardently,  an  enthusiast  in  the  search 
for  truth,  and  for  the  further  development  of  medical 
science.  Often  and  often  since  that  night  of  wonder  he 
has  recurred  to  the  subject,  and  always  with  the  same 
air  of  perplexity,  and  even  distress,  as  if  the  wonder  of 
the  thing  preyed  upon  his  mind. 

For  my  own  part,  till  Michael  was  about  again,  after 
an  interval  of  three  weeks,  during  which  Mackenzie  in- 
sisted upon  keeping  him  in  a  state  of  absolute  quiescence, 
building  up  the  shattered  frame  with  unwavering  care, 
till    our   lives  resumed  our  former  course,    and  Michael 
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and  I  became  again  comrades,  working  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  the  day's  labour,  I  had  no  feeling  but  glad- 
ness. The  man  I  had  liked  and  esteemed,  the  trusted 
companion  who  had  helped  me  to  forget  my  sorrows 
and  to  amass  a  fortune,  that  must  needs  make  for  use- 
fulness and  comfort,  this  man  had  been  snatched  from 
the  jaws  of  death  and  given  back  to  me,  when  I  had 
thought  him  vanished  out  of  my  life  for  ever.  How 
could  I  be  otherwise  than  glad? 

Yet,  after  we  had  been  together  for  little  more  than 
a  week,  that  gladness  had  given  place  to  a  strange  feel- 
ing of  distrust,  of  something  that  was  almost  horror.  I 
felt  uneasy  in  the  man's  company;  his  voice  jarred  my 
nerves,  that  full  strong  voice,  with  its  north-country  ac- 
cent, that  I  had  once  liked;  his  face,  in  which  no  feature 
was  altered,  had  undergone  a  subtle  change  of  expression 
which  made  it  not  the  same  face.  I  looked  at  him  and 
studied  his  countenance  line  by  line,  with  a  deliberate 
scrutiny.  All  the  familiar  lines  were  there,  but  the 
countenance  repelled  me.  I  began  to  make  excuses  for 
keeping  aloof  from  my  old  comrade.  I  questioned  Stor- 
mont,  who  owned  that  he  too  thought  Michael  had 
grown  dull  and  heavy  since  his  illness.  I  questioned 
Mackenzie,  but  could  get  no  explanation  from  him.  He 
repeated  that  the  man's  recovery  was  almost  a  miracle, 
and  that  he  could  not  pretend  to  explain  the  fact. 

Well,  we  worked  together,  we  four  comrades,  and 
added  day  by  day  to  our  pile  of  treasure,  knowing  that 
the  vein  we  had  struck  was  almost  inexhaustible,  and 
that  when  our  time  came  to  leave  the  Yukon  basin,  we 
should  sell  our  claims  for  a  sum  that  would  be  in  itself 
a  fortune.    Our  luck  was  known  at  Dawson  City  and  at 
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Forty  Mile  Camp,  and  we  had  plenty  of  offers  for  the 
claims. 

As  time  went  on,  I  became  conscious  of  other  changes 
in  Michael  Dartnell's  character — changes  always  for  the 
worse.  Hitherto,  while  working  with  indomitable  energ)', 
he  had  never  shown  the  greed  of  gain.  He  had  piled 
up  his  fortune  almost  unawares,  moved  by  the  spirit  of 
adventure,  and  the  desire  to  excel,  rather  than  by  the 
thirst  for  gold;  and  the  fortune  having  accumulated  itself 
as  it  were  automatically,  all  his  thoughts  about  its  dis- 
posal were  unselfish  thoughts.  But  since  his  escape 
from  the  jaws  of  the  grave,  we  saw  a  new  spirit  in  him, 
the  fierce  desire  to  amass  wealth,  to  build  a  mountain 
of  gold.  In  every  attribute  the  man  was  changed.  The 
spirit  of  indomitable  energy  which  we  had  admired  in 
him,  the  mastery  of  character  which  had  annihilated  all 
differences  of  caste  and  had  made  him  our  leader,  now 
took  the  form  of  absolute  ferocity,  a  savage  determina- 
tion to  do  better  than  any  of  us,  and  to  see  his  own 
])ile  bigger  than  ours  at  the  end  of  the  day's  labour. 

More  than  once  have  I  heard  Stormont  remonstrate 
with  him  in  his  easy-going  way. 

"I  say,  old  chap,  when  you  elbow  and  shove  like  a 
maniac,  and  look  as  if  you  would  like  to  trample  us  all 
down,  you  forget  that  we're  a  joint-stock  company,  and 
that  it's  against  the  spirit  of  trade-unions  for  one  man 
to  work  harder  than  the  rest." 

His  only  answer  was  a  scowl,  and  a  lightning  flash 
from  the  steel-grey  eyes;  and  the  elbowing  and  pushing, 
the  determination  to  be  first  with  his  load  for  the  rocker, 
went  on  with  unabated  force. 
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But  if  he  had  the  miser's  mania  for  amassing  wealth, 
he  showed  also  the  prodigal's  passion  for  squandering  it. 

At  the  end  of  every  three  days  he  insisted  on  a 
division  of  the  spoil,  and  on  the  fourth  day  he  was  off 
with  his  bag  of  gold-dust  to  Forty  Mile  Creek,  where  we 
heard  of  him  afterwards,  drinking  whisky  at  four  dollars 
a  bottle,  dancing  with  squaws,  and  playing  poker  in  a 
miner's  cabin,  from  sundown  till  daybreak.  He  would 
come  back  after  his  debauch,  sullen  and  silent,  would 
tell  us  nothing  of  his  adventures,  and  would  resume  his 
work,  in  the  same  dogged  determination  to  show  himself 
our  superior. 

"Your  protege  has  all  the  vices,"  Stormont  said  to 
me;  "and  I  begin  to  think  he  must  have  been  playing  a 
part  up  to  the  time  of  his  illness;  and,  since  then,  find- 
ing us  all  so  weak  about  him,  and  so  ready  to  let  him 
take  the  lead,  he  has  dropped  his  mask,  and  shown  us 
what  an  arrogant  bully  your  proletarian  can  be  when  he 
gets  the  upper  hand." 

For  my  own  part,  I  was  greatly  distressed  by  the 
change  in  the  man,  disappointed,  perplexed;  for  I  had 
believed  in  Michael  Dartnell;  had  believed  that  here  was 
a  transparent  soul,  free  from  falsehood  and  cant,  no 
psalm-singing  hypocrite,  no  fawning  scoundrel  trading 
upon  sham  piety;  but  a  man  who  had  sinned  and  suf- 
fered, a  man  who  had  loved  nobly,  and  had  been  cruelly 
wronged,  and  whose  remorse  had  been  profound  and 
bitter,  a  life's  lesson  of  the  hardest  kind. 

I  had  seen  the  man's  mind  expand  in  his  hourly 
intercourse  with  his  superiors  in  education  and  refine- 
ment, and  had  seen  that  while  he  had  enjoyed  better 
opportunities,   he   was  the  better  man.     It  was  a  hard 
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blow  to  find  myself  so  deceived,  and  to  have  to  admit 
that  the  humble  friend  I  had  cherished  was  unworthy  of 
my  regard,  an  impostor,  whose  presence  in  our  little 
band  made  for  evil. 

¥ov  myself,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  intense  was  the 
change  in  my  sensations,  mental  and  physical,  in  rela- 
tion to  this  man.  I  found  myself  shrinking  from  him 
with  absolute  loathing.  His  touch  sent  a  shudder  through 
my  veins.  The  labour  that  I  had  relished,  the  cheerful 
evenings  round  the  log-fire,  the  exploring  tramps  over 
mountain  or  wood,  our  expeditions  in  quest  of  game, 
our  fishing-parties,  all  became  hateful  to  me  because  of 
Michael's  presence.  He  poisoned  the  air  I  breathed. 
His  sardonic  laughter,  always  loudest  in  any  hour  of 
trouble,  at  any  news  of  accident,  sickness,  or  death,  from 
the  other  mining-camps,  rang  through  my  brain  like  the 
laughter  of  fiends  in  hell.  His  presence  conjured  up  all 
the  hideous  images  that  I  had  ever  read  of  in  prose  or 
verse — all  that  my  memory  held  of  the  unearthly  and 
the  Satanic. 

The  time  came  when  I  felt  that  I  could  endure  this 
torment  no  longer;  and  I  told  my  friends,  Stormont  and 
Mackenzie,  that  I  had  made  as  big  a  pile  as  I  wanted, 
and  was  beginning  to  suffer  from  home-sickness,  so  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  take  the  first  steamer  for  St. 
Michael.  I  was  not  afraid  of  the  long,  slow  journey 
down  the  Yukon,  as  it  would  give  me  just  the  intenal 
of  perfect  rest  and  dull  monotony  that  I  needed. 

Michael  heard  me  make  this  announcement  in  silence, 
but  I  saw  an  angry  fire  in  the  brilliant  eyes  under  scowl- 
ing brows,  the  eyes  which  had  so  altered  in  expression 
since  his  recovery  that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
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calm  steadfast  eyes  I  remembered  so  well  in  the  begin- 
ning of  my  acquaintance  with  the  East  End  iron-worker 
could  be  the  same  as  these  orbs  that  flashed  fire  at 
anything  that  vexed  the  brain  behind  them.  The  others 
remonstrated,  and  neither  of  them  guessed  the  reason  of 
my  falling  away.  For  them  the  change  in  Michael's 
character  was  perplexing  and  unpleasant,  but  it  caused 
them  no  distress  of  mind.  He  was  a  good  worker,  and 
they  accepted  his  alteration  in  mood  and  manner  as  only 
one  more  disillusion  among  the  many  deceptions  and 
disappointments  of  this  mortal  life. 

Michael  was  missing  next  day,  the  division  of  spoil 
having  been  made  overnight,  this  bi-weekly  reckoning  of 
our  gains  being  a  new  order  of  things  which  had  been 
forced  upon  us  by  him.  We  knew  he  had  gone  to 
Forty  Mile  Camp,  as  his  custom  was;  and  we  took  a 
holiday  during  his  absence,  and  gave  ourselves  up  to 
such  sport  as  the  region  afforded  —  hunting  cariboo, 
shooting  water-fowl,  enjoying  the  luxury  of  long  hours 
of  rest  by  the  log-fire,  talking,  reading,  playing  chess, 
writing  home  letters,  Mackenzie  deep  in  medical  books, 
always  intent  on  his  next  examination. 

On  the  third  day  of  Michael's  disappearance  a  party 
of  miners  came  along,  on  their  way  to  explore  for  new 
claims  farther  north  on  the  Porcupine  river,  and  from 
them  we  heard  an  appalling  account  of  our  partner's 
conduct  at  Forty  Mile,  conduct  so  outrageous  as  to  scan- 
dalise the  rough  company  assembled  there,  for  the  most 
part  men  whose  tongues  were  the  worst  things  about 
them,  and  who  had  a  rough  honesty  in  their  dealings  with 
one  another  which  made  life  possible  in  that  wild  region. 
He  had  found  his  chosen  circle  among  the  vilest  char- 
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acters,  the  little  knot  of  cheats  and  profligates  who  were 
the  exception  in  the  mining  fraternity,  the  outcasts  of  all 
nations,  the  offscouring  of  the  human  race.  With  these 
he  had  abandoned  himself  to  debauchery,  steeped  in 
alcohol,  brawling,  blaspheming,  with  knife  or  revolver 
always  ready,  a  terror  even  to  the  wretches  with  whom 
he  associated,  and  only  tolerated  on  account  of  the  gold 
which  he  flung  about  him  with  mad  recklessness. 

I  brooded  over  this  hideous  account,  and  the  man 
being  absent,  and  I  therefore  being  free  from  that  physical 
loathing  which  I  had  of  late  suffered  in  all  contact  with 
him,  my  mind  travelled  back  to  those  happy  days  when 
I  was  working  in  the  East  End  in  the  dear  company  of 
an  angel  of  charity,  and  I  thought  of  Michael  as  I  had 
known  him  then,  so  fine  a  character,  so  noble  an  example 
of  the  man  for  whom  nature  had  done  much  and  for- 
tune nothing.  I  remembered  his  respect  for  Rachel,  and 
how  he  had  submitted  himself  to  her  gentle  influence; 
and  I  thought  how  it  would  grieve  that  pure  spirit  to 
know  of  his  degradation  and  ruin,  which  for  her,  who 
saw  in  the  earthly  form  the  tabernacle  of  an  imperishable 
soul,  meant  so  much  more  than  any  human  creature's 
fate  could  mean  for  me,  the  materialist. 

For  her  sake,  repulsive  as  the  enterprise  was,  I  re- 
solved to  make  one  supreme  effort  to  drag  the  profligate 
out  of  the  pit  of  infamy,  to  bring  him  back  to  a  remem- 
brance of  the  man  he  had  been.  The  link  between  him 
and  me  in  his  better  mood  had  been  much  stronger  and 
closer  than  his  association  with  Stormont  or  Mackenzie. 
He  had  been,  or  had  seemed  to  be,  my  devoted  friend, 
and  had  given  me  the  impression  of  an  exaggerated 
gratitude  for  the  little  I  had  done  for  him.     He  used  to 
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declare  that  I  had  Ufted  him  out  of  the  slough  of  de- 
spond, brought  him  into  a  new  world,  given  him  new 
hopes  and  ambitions,  and  for  the  first  time  since  the 
tragedy  of  his  life  had  made  him  acquainted  with  happi- 
ness. Yet,  since  he  had  risen  from  the  bed  of  death, 
restored  by  one  of  nature's  miracles,  I  had  seen  some- 
thing in  the  man's  bearing  towards  myself  that  betrayed 
hatred,  a  vindictive  and  malignant  hatred,  which 
threatened  to  break  out  into  outrage  and  personal  vio- 
lence at  the  first  flash  of  angiy  fire,  the  first  conflict  of 
will  against  will.  Marked  as  was  the  change  in  his 
character  in  all  respects,  it  was  most  obvious  in  his  re- 
lations with  me. 

For  Rachel's  sake  I  conquered  the  feeling  of  intense 
disgust  with  which  the  new  man  had  inspired  me,  and 
I  made  the  journey  to  Forty  Mile,  in  an  open  boat  navi- 
gated by  a  couple  of  Indians,  intent  upon  saving  him 
from  his  own  folly  and  his  own  vices,  if  his  redemption 
were  possible. 

Though  it  is  my  misfortune  to  disbelieve  in  any 
higher  life  than  that  we  live  here,  I  do  at  least  believe 
in  the  dignity  of  manhood,  the  preciousness  of  mind  and 
heart,  and  all  that  constitutes  human  character;  and  I 
have  always  held  it  man's  sacred  duty  to  save  his  fellow- 
man  from  degradation  and  misery. 

I  need  not  enter  into  the  details  of  the  scenes  I  be- 
held at  the  Miner's  Camp.  In  a  community  where  the 
virtues  of  a  rough  and  ready  life,  the  honour  and  kindly 
feeling  between  man  and  man  were  the  rule,  Michael 
Dartnell  had  chosen  his  companions  among  the  dregs  of 
humanity,  just  those  few  choice  scoundrels,  the  pariahs. 
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the  moral  lepers,  who  were  shunned  like  a  pestilence  by 
every  honest  adventurer,  thieves,  liars,  reprobates,  who 
had  come  to  Alaska  not  to  labour,  but  to  rob,  to  lie  in 
wait  for  other  men's  gains,  to  lure  the  successful  miner 
into  their  lair  and  strip  him  of  his  fortune,  cozen  him 
out  of  his  gold,  and  educate  him  in  drunkenness  and 
devilry. 

I  found  Michael  enthroned  like  Beelzebub  in  a  com- 
pany of  fiends,  worshipped  for  the  sake  of  the  gold  he 
had  scattered  among  them.  I  dragged  him,  helpless  with 
drink,  out  of  this  hell  in  little,  and  took  him  to  the  cabin 
of  a  man  I  knew,  who  gave  me  the  hospitality  of  a  room 
for  twenty-four  hours ;  and  here  I  left  my  besotted  protege 
under  lock  and  key,  to  sleep  off  the  effects  of  a  week's 
intoxication,  while  I  went  to  Dawson  City  to  buy  stores 
for  our  camp.  He  bore  my  rough  treatment  with  a 
sullen  indifference,  his  brain  clouded  by  drink,  his  physical 
force  paralysed  for  the  time  being;  and  his  infamous 
comrades,  knowing  that  his  pockets  were  empty,  offered 
no  opposition.  They  saw  me  drag  him  away  with  mock- 
ing laughter  and  coarse  gibes.  If  I  had  come  for  his 
swag,  I  was  a  day  after  the  fair,  they  said.  Goliath  was 
generous  to  the  pals  he  liked;  and  there  was  nothing 
left  for  his  mates  down  the  river,  whom  he  hated.  This 
was  what  one  of  them  told  me.  They  called  him  Goliath, 
the  name  which  he  had  given  himself  at  Forty  Mile. 

The  brief  Alaskan  summer  had  begun,  and  the  rivers 
and  lakes  were  open.  Michael  made  no  objection  to  the 
return  journey  in  the  boat  with  the  Indians.  He  had 
slept  off  the  worst  effects  of  his  debauch,  after  a  day 
and  night  of  sleep  that  was  like  stupor.  I  spent  the 
morning   before   our   homeward  journey  in  serious  and 
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kindly  talk  with  him.  I  reminded  him  of  our  old  friend- 
ship, how  I  had  taken  him  to  my  heart  almost  as  a 
brother.  I  told  him  that  it  was  for  Rachel's  sake  I  was 
making  this  last  endeavour  to  drag  him  out  of  the  mire, 
to  win  him  back  to  the  reputable  and  worthy  life  he 
had  been  leading  before  his  illness.  He  heard  me  in  a 
stubborn  silence;  and  there  was  a  malignity  in  his  clouded 
eyes  and  iron  mouth  that  chilled  me.  I  appealed  to  his 
friendship,  to  pleasant  memories  of  days  gone  by;  and  I 
saw  hate,  ungovernable  hate,  in  his  countenance. 

Still,  as  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  go  back  with 
me,  I  considered  that  there  was  something  gained;  so 
we  left  the  friendly  community  at  the  miners'  city  and 
started  on  our  river  voyage,  with  wind  and  current  in 
our  favour,  and  the  first  day's  voyage  was  an  easy  one, 
Michael  lying  half  asleep  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and 
I  having  nothing  to  do  but  watch  the  hills  and  the  sky, 
the  dark  pine-woods,  and  the  distant  snow-peaks,  while 
the  Indians  sailed  our  boat. 

We  landed  at  nightfall  in  a  sheltered  spot,  and  slept 
on  the  bank,  rolled  in  our  blankets,  by  a  large  log-fire, 
which  the  Indians  were  to  keep  burning  all  night.  I 
had  been  a  very  bad  sleeper  of  late,  and  though  I  was 
dog  tired  after  the  long  journey  up-stream,  and  the  ex- 
citement of  my  encounter  with  Michael,  sleep  was  im- 
possible for  the  first  three  hours  of  the  short  summer 
night,  and  I  lay  on  my  bed  of  river-reeds  and  long  rank 
grass,  watching  the  stars  moving  in  slow  majesty  across 
the  steel-blue  vault,  and  thinking  sad  thoughts  of  the 
things  that  might  have  been,  and  were  not,  and  perhaps 
could  never  be.  It  was  only  on  the  edge  of  morning, 
when  a  cold  grey  glimmer  behind  the  crest  of  the  eastern 
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hills  broke  through  the  purple  night,  that  I  felt  myself 
drifting  to  the  haven  of  sleep,  faintly  conscious  of  the 
cool  wind  and  the  fierce  glow  of  the  wood-fire.  I  slept 
soundly  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  the  snow-peaks  were 
glittering  in  the  risen  sun  when  I  awoke  and  stared  at 
the  river  and  the  pine -wood  on  the  farther  shore,  for 
the  moment  surprised  at  not  finding  myself  under  the 
rough  ceiling  of  our  cabin. 

Memory  returned  in  a  flash,  and  I  looked  for  Michael. 
He  was  lying  like  a  log  along  the  hollow  in  the  bank, 
on  his  bed  of  rushes;  but  the  Indians,  who  had  stretched 
themselves  a  few  paces  off,  in  front  of  the  fire,  were  gone. 

I  sprang  up  and  looked  about  for  them,  called  and 
whistled  my  loudest,  but  there  was  no  reply.  Michael 
shook  off  his  blanket,  rose  and  stretched  his  long  limbs, 
looking  at  me  with  that  darkling  glance  which  was  so 
luilike  the  old  Michael. 

"The  Indians  are  gone,"  he  said.  "I  sent  them 
packing,  an  hour  ago.  They  have  started  for  Dawson 
City  across  the  hills." 

"What  made  you  send  them  away?" 

"First,  because  we  don't  want  them  for  the  down- 
river journey." 

"We  want  them  to  portage  our  stores  past  the  Needle 
Rapids." 

"We  can  manage  that  without  them.  I  had  another 
reason  for  getting  rid  of  them.  I  wanted  to  be  alone 
with  you.  Do  you  know  that  you  and  I  have  never  been 
alone  since — I  got  well?" 

He  paused  before  the  last  three  words — paused  and 
smiled,  as  if  at  some  hidden  thought. 

"We  have  been  together  in  friendly  company." 
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"Yes,  but  not  alone,  man  to  man,  face  to  face,  like 
two  men  who  meet  and  measure  their  strength,  alone 
betwixt  earth  and  sky,  alone  as  fast  friends  like  to  be. 
And  what  can  be  a  fitter  opportunity  than  this — when 
we  have  fifty  miles  of  the  river  before  us,  and  not  a 
human  habitation  within  those  fifty  miles,  and  when  you 
have  taken  a  world  of  trouble  on  my  account,  the  trouble 
to  reclaim  me — to  make  a  Christian  of  me,  like  the  good 
Christian  you  are." 

"I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  Christian;  but  I  wanted  to 
do  all  I  could  for  you,  because  of  our  past  friendship — 
in  the  days  when  I  think  you  liked  me,  Michael,  and 
for  the  sake  of  that  pure  and  beneficent  woman,  who 
believes  that  man  has  a  higher  destiny  than  the  struggle 
for  life  here.  It  was  for  Rachel  Lorimer's  sake  more 
than  for  yours  that  I  made  a  last  effort  to  save  you.  I 
could  not  see  you  drifting  to  destruction  without  trying 
my  best  for  you." 

He  laughed  aloud,  a  laugh  that  grated  on  my  nerves, 
and  made  me  loathe  him. 

"Drifting  to  destruction!"  he  echoed  scornfully. 
"Obeying  my  own  instincts,  you  mean;  the  instinct  that 
craves  excitement,  movement,  mastery  of  men;  the  in- 
stinct that  thirsts  for  pleasure;  the  instincts  that  make 
the  thing  you  call  a  man's  soul.  My  soul  wanted  strong 
drink,  cards,  dice,  the  company  of  wild  women.  You 
call  that  drifting  to  destruction.  I  call  it  living;  and 
while  there  is  breath  in  my  nostrils  I  intend  to  live." 

"You  mean  that  you  will  go  back  to  that  pande- 
monium?" 

"Yes,  when  I  ha\'e  more  gold  to  spend  there." 
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"You  know  thai  your  companions  care  only  for  your 
gold?" 

"I  know  that  every  man  lives  for  himself,  fights  for 
his  own  hand.  No  matter  to  me  how  base  the  creatures 
are,  if  they  amuse  me.  I  buy  them,  as  I  buy  food  and 
drink.  I  buy  them  at  the  market  price,  and  use  them 
for  my  pleasure." 

No  words  can  describe  the  revolting  cynicism,  the 
arrogance  of  his  tone,  nor  the  strangeness  of  such  a  tone 
in  the  man  whom  I  had  first  known  as  the  preacher  of 
man's  equal  rights,  the  sacred  duty  of  man  towards  his 
fellow-man,  to  help,  to  cure,  to  educate,  to  upraise. 

"The  Michael  I  knew  is  dead,"  I  thought;  and  as 
the  words  shaped  themselves  in  my  mind,  a  strange 
agitation  overcame  me. 

We  were  in  the  boat,  drifting  with  the  current, 
Michael  sprawling  in  the  bows,  a  big  cigar  between  his 
lips,  his  head  lying  against  a  sack  of  household  stores 
that  I  had  bought  at  Dawson  City.  I  was  sitting  in  the 
stern,  steering,  a  task  that  needed  experience  and  keen 
attention,  for  there  were  many  dangerous  rocks  in  the 
river,  hidden  at  this  season,  when  the  snow  that  came 
down  from  the  hills  in  frequent  avalanches  had  raised 
the  level  of  the  water. 

"The  Michael  I  knew  is  dead." 

The  words  repeated  themselves  in  my  mind  in  the 
summer  stillness,  and  seemed  to  me  like  a  revelation 
from  some  power  outside  myself  To  me,  an  unbeliever 
in  the  supernatural,  it  seemed  as  if  from  some  higher 
and  more  spiritual  source  I  had  been  suddenly  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  truth. 

"The  Michael  I  knew  is  dead."    This  reprobate  and 
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scoffer,  this  drunkard  and  profligate,  who  had  risen  up 
from  Michael's  sick-bed,  who  wore  Michael's  form  and 
features,  this  was  not  the  man  I  had  known  and  esteemed, 
my  tiTisted  companion  and  friend,  the  man  by  whose 
side  I  have  lain  down  to  rest  by  night  and  risen  in  the 
morning,  sure  of  a  dog-like  fidelity,  knowing  that  if  I 
missed  him  for  an  hour  he  was  employed  in  some  good 
service  for  me  or  for  my  friends. 

The  Michael  I  knew  was  dead;  the  ebbing  pulse,  the 
last  long  sighs  which  Mackenzie  had  recorded,  had  in- 
deed been  the  end.  The  life  that  flamed  up  in  the 
prostrate  form  like  a  raging  fire  was  not  his  life.  A  new 
creature  had  risen  from  that  bed  of  death;  a  creature 
whose  instincts  were  wholly  evil,  and  who  was  my  deadly 
foe.  I  felt  as  he  lay  there  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
taciturn,  supine,  and  seemingly  harmless,  that  I  was  in 
the  presence  of  an  implacable  enemy. 

I  cannot  describe  the  horror  and  agony  of  mind  that 
had  come  upon  me  with  that  revelation.  All  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  time  that  followed  Manville's  death,  the  subtle 
sense  of  evil  haunting  and  overshadowing  my  life,  came 
back,  and  I  sat  with  my  hand  upon  the  tiller,  guiding 
our  course  automatically,  my  brain  frozen,  my  limbs 
seeming  numbed  and  lifeless,  like  humanity  turned  to 
stone.  I  can  but  wonder  that  I  was  able  to  keep  the 
boat  off  the  rocks  as  long  as  I  did. 

My  automatic  steering  failed  at  last,  and  had  nearly 
grounded  us  upon  a  long  strip  of  an  eyot,  when  the  man 
started  up,  nearly  capsizing  the  boat,  and  pushed  him- 
self into  my  place,  lifting  me  from  my  seat  and  thrusting 
me  towards  the  bows. 

"You    can't    steer  in   your   sleep,    mate,"    he   said, 
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snatching  the  tiller;  "lie  down  and  keep  quiet.  I  know 
the  river  better  than  you  do." 

I  knew  that  there  was  danger  in  the  man's  compan}', 
foresaw  some  stroke  of  fate,  in  a  vague,  dim  way;  but  I 
had  a  feeling  of  not  caring,  an  indifference  to  the  evil 
that  threatened;  and  I  lay  down  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  just  where  my  enemy  had  been  lying,  and  abandoned 
myself  to  the  overpowering  force  of  sleep — the  sleep  I 
had  been  longing  for  as  the  worn-out  wayfarer  longs  for 
a  place  of  rest,  as  the  parched  lips  long  for  a  cool  drink. 

Ten  miles  or  so  from  the  mouth  of  the  creek  to 
which  we  were  bound,  the  river  narrows  suddenly,  and 
takes  an  acute  bend  between  a  cleft  of  the  hills,  a 
dangerous  bit  of  navigation  known  as  the  Needle  Rapids, 
on  account  of  the  rock  splinters  that  rise  sharp  and 
straight  out  of  the  white  water. 

In  passing  this  spot  we  had  always  unloaded  our 
boat  and  carried  everything  over  the  trail  to  the  foot  of 
the  waterfall.  Before  I  gave  myself  up  to  sleep,  I  urged 
Michael  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  the  bend  of  the 
river  above  the  rapids,  which  was  masked  by  a  jutting 
spur  of  the  hills.  I  calculated  that  we  were  within  an 
hour  of  the  i)erilous  spot,  and  I  begged  him  to  wake 
me  in  good  time  to  help  in  the  task  of  landing  our 
stores,  and  guiding  the  em;)ty  boat  over  the  rough  A\ater 
without  damage  from  the  rocks. 

I  am  a  light  sleeper  by  habit,  but  I  think  my  brain 
was  worn  out  by  the  worry  and  i)erplexity  of  mind  which 
1  had  suffered  for  a  long  time.  I  know  that  I  never 
tasted  the  luxury  of  sleep  as  1  tasted  it  in  that  hour, 
sleep  so  profound,  so  restful,  yet  through  which  there 
was    a  subconsciousness  of  the  sweet  soft   air  and  mo- 
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notonous  ripple  of  the  stream;  sleep  without  a  dream, 
yet  with  a  vague  sense  of  some  great  joy,  a  love  that  I 
had  longed  for  and  been  denied,  now  given  me  in  full 
measure,  the  sense  of  bliss  not  to  be  defined. 

My  waking  was  swift  and  terrible.  The  boat  swerved 
suddenly,  and  I  awoke  with  a  thrill  of  fear,  and  saw  a 
murderer's  eyes  staring  into  mine,  a  murderer's  arm  lifted 
to  strike.  I  sprang  to  my  feet  before  the  flashing  knife 
came  down,  and  fought  for  my  life.  Unarmed,  helpless 
in  the  grasp  of  a  Hercules,  I  made  a  fierce  resistance 
to  a  fate  that  seemed  inevitable.  I  seized  the  arm  that 
held  the  knife,  and  hung  on  to  it  with  all  my  weight, 
and  with  the  strength  of  desperation,  while  the  boat 
rocked  from  side  to  side;  but  the  battle  was  only  of 
moments,  the  knife  was  plunged  into  my  breast  while 
my  grasp  was  still  upon  the  murderer's  arm,  and  I 
dropped  like  a  log  at  his  feet.  And  now  the  boat  was 
drifting  fast  upon  a  hurrying  stream,  and  had  drifted 
faster  with  every  moment  of  that  wild  struggle,  as  if  the 
water  took  its  velocity  from  our  fierce  passion,  and  hurried 
as  our  pulses  hurried  in  the  murderous  strife. 

A  dreamlike  feeling  came  over  me  as  I  lay  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  savage  eyes  glaring  down  at  me, 
the  murderer's  hand  ready  to  strike  the  coup  de  grace. 
I  felt  the  blood  rushing  from  my  side,  and  thought  I 
was  dying.  Before  all  things  faded  from  my  sight,  I 
saw  a  sudden  change  in  the  face  of  my  foe. 

"The  white  water!"  he  cried,  with  a  blasphemous 
oath;  and  then  I  felt  as  if  I  was  being  hurled  through 
space,  swung  round  and  round  in  a  vortex  of  wild  water, 
and  the  rest  was  darkness,  till  I  woke  in  our  cabin  thirty 
miles  from  the  Needle  Rapids. 
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Some  Indians  had  pitched  their  tents  at  the  entrance 
to  the  canon,  and  had  been  watching  our  boat,  and  had 
dragged  me  out  of  the  water  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids, 
when  I  was  flung,  bruised  and  bleeding  and  senseless, 
almost  at  their  feet. 

One  of  them  was  a  man  who  had  worked  with  us, 
and  he  made  his  way  by  the  river  and  creek  to  our 
camp,  to  carry  the  news  to  my  friends.  The  others 
brought  me  back  to  life,  but  not  to  consciousness;  and 
many  days  and  nights  of  fever  and  pain  had  to  pass 
before  I  knew  where  I  was  lying,  or  remembered  what 
manner  of  man  I  was. 

My  enemy  was  never  seen  after  that  brief  vision  of 
an  uplifted  arm  and  a  flashing  knife,  which  the  Indians 
described  to  Stormont  and  Mackenzie  with  a  few  words 
of  broken  English,  and  a  good  deal  of  energetic  panto- 
mime. The  white  water  had  swept  him  from  their  ken 
as  the  empty  boat  crashed  bottom  upwards  among  the 
jagged  rocks,  and  that  strong  frame,  with  all  its  capacity 
for  evil,  was  carried  to  unknown  depths. 

I  have  now  only  one  desire,  and  that  grows  keener 
with  every  slow  hour  of  convalescence.  I  am  longing 
for  England,  and  the  faces  of  the  friends  I  left  there.  I 
shall  go  back  broken  in  health,  shaken  in  mind,  a  bundle 
of  nerves,  and  haunting  thoughts;  but  to  see  the  fields 
and  hedgerows,  the  village  greens  and  thatched  gables 
of  that  little  friendly  world  of  England,  after  the  mono- 
tonous grandeur  of  Alaskan  snow-mountains,  ought  to  be 
enough  for  peace. 

And  I  may  see  Rachel  again,  may  taste  the  sweetness 
of  her  Divine  pity.  I  rejected  her  friendship  with  pas- 
sionate scorn    when   she  denied  me  her  love.      I  swore 
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that  she  could  be  nothmg  to  me  if  she  were  not  all.  But 
I  have  grown  humbler  m  these  years  of  severance.  I 
can  sue  to  her,  in  forma  pauperis,  for  the  charity  of  a 
kind  word,  a  friendly  look  from  the  eyes  I  love.  I  think 
I  could  school  myself  to  be  her  lieutenant,  to  work  for 
her  and  obey  her,  and  keep  every  impassioned  thought 
in  check,  so  that  she  should  forget  I  ever  asked  her  for 
more  than  friendship.  With  her  as  the  ruler  of  my  life, 
my  gold  will  be  a  precious  possession,  every  ounce  of 
yellow  ore  a  means  of  help  and  comfort  for  humanity. 
Without  her  aid  I  fear  the  springs  of  action  would  be 
weak,  and  all  I  attempted  would  lack  purpose,  and  that 
Divine  patience  under  discouragement  which  is  the 
supreme  attribute  of  the  Believer. 

I  will  write  to  you  from  England,  my  dear  friend,  if 
I  live  to  return  to  the  old  scenes.  My  quiet  bachelor 
lodgings  and  the  books  I  love  are  waiting  for  me  in  the 
narrow  street  behind  the  church. 

Ever  yours, 

Walter  Arden. 
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The  joy  which  Walter  Ardeii  hoped  to  feel  in  the 
sight  of  famihar  things,  the  quiet  fields  and  hills  and 
woodlands,  the  sober  old  homesteads  and  cosy  villages 
between  Southampton  and  London,  and  even  in  his  own 
library,  was  lessened  by  the  state  of  physical  prostration 
in  which  he  landed  from  the  American  hner  that  brought 
him  from  New  York.  Throughout  the  homeward  pil- 
grimage by  river  and  sea,  by  rail  and  steamer,  he  had 
been  carefully  tended  by  Alick  Mackenzie  and  Archer 
Stormont;  but  the  rallying  power  which  he  had  shown 
immediately  after  the  healing  of  his  wound  had  failed 
mysteriously  before  the  band  left  Dawson  City  in  the 
steamer  for  St.  Michael,  carrying  their  fortunes  with  them 
in  strong  iron-bound  chests.  Mackenzie  hoped  that  rest- 
ful days  on  river  and  sea  would  have  restored  his 
strength;  but  the  listlessness  and  apathy  continued,  and 
he  was  in  weaker  health  when  he  landed  at  Southampton 
than  when  he  left  the  gold-fields.    The  motive  power  of 
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existence  seemed  broken ;  and  when  his  friends  had  seen 
him  estabUshed  in  his  old  rooms,  with  his  old  servant  in 
attendance  upon  him,  he  sank  down  into  a  languid  en- 
durance of  life,  caring  for  nothing,  hoping  for  nothing. 
Even  his  books  had  lost  their  charm,  nor  could  the  old 
or  the  new  things  in  literature — neither  the  book  be- 
loved of  mankind  for  two  thousand  years,  nor  the  book 
that  had  taken  the  town  by  storm  yesterday — bring  him 
relief  from  the  haunting  memory  of  those  last  months 
on  the  Yukon,  and  the  mysterious  change  in  Michael 
Dartnell's  character. 

His  landlady  ministered  to  him  with  an  almost 
maternal  tenderness,  employing  all  the  resources  of  her 
culinary  art  to  tempt  an  invalid  appetite,  but  with  scant 
success.  Her  mourning-gown  told  him  of  her  sorrow, 
even  before  her  trembling  lips  broke  into  speech. 

"Oh,  sir,  there  is  no  one  in  the  little  parlour  now — 
the  room  that  we  made  so  pretty,  with  your  kind  help. 
1  keep  the  door  locked,  and  no  one  goes  there  but  me, 
to  dust  the  furniture  and  air  the  room.  The  pretty  things 
are  all  there;  her  bust  of  Byron,  and  his  portrait  that 
Lady  Mary  gave  her,  and  her  books,  and  the  flower- 
vases.  I  put  a  few  flowers  there  every  Sunday;  for, 
though  it  may  be  foolish  of  me,  I  can't  help  thinking 
that  her  spirit  may  haunt  the  room  where  she  spent  so 
many  quiet  hours." 

"Was  she  long  ill?" 

"No,  sir;  I  think  I  may  say  she  was  never  ill.  I 
thank  God  for  that  in  the  midst  of  my  sorrow.  She 
suffered  neither  sickness  nor  pain;  she  just  drooped  and 
drooped,  all  through  last  autumn,  and  seemed  a  shade 
weaker  every  day.     I  had  the  best  of  doctors  for  her, 
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thanks  to  your  kind  sister,  who  came  to  see  her  ever  so 
many  times,  and  took  her  in  her  own  carriage  to  her 
own  physician;  but  he  didn't  pretend  he  could  do  any- 
thing to  lengthen  her  life.  He  gave  her  a  prescription, 
and  she  took  the  medicine,  and  seemed  to  rally  just  a 
little;  but  she  was  fading  away  all  the  time.  Her  life 
was  ebbing  from  her  slowly  and  gently,  like  the  tide 
going  out." 

"Did  her  mind  seem  stronger  towards  the  last?" 

"No,  sir;  she  was  always  the  same,  except  that  those 
dreadful  thoughts  of  hell-fire  and  fiends  and  the  bottom- 
less pit  seem  to  have  left  her.  She  was  happy  in  her 
pretty  romantic  way,  as  she  used  to  be  before  that  trouble 
came  upon  her.  She  would  talk  of  Byron,  and  shed 
tears  over  his  early  death,  when  he  was  fighting  the 
Greeks — or  fighting  for  the  Greeks,  was  it?  Poor  child, 
how  she  adored  his  lordship!  She  had  his  picture 
propped  up  beside  her  bed  in  the  last  days,  when  she 
was  too  weak  to  hold  up  her  head,  and  she  died  in  her 
sleep,  without  so  much  as  one  troubled  sigh,  with  her 
face  turned  towards  his  face;  and  I  wondered  if  his 
spirit  knew  of  the  love  of  one  simple  low-born  girl,  given 
to  him  more  than  seventy  years  after  they  laid  him  in 
his  grave." 

"I'm  afraid  your  life  must  seem  sad  and  empty  since 
your  loss,  my  dear  Mrs.  Berry,"  Arden  said  gently. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Arden,  I  feel  as  if  my  heart,  and  all  the 
hopes  I  ever  had  in  this  life,  were  locked  up  with  the 
pictures  and  books  in  that  little  room.  If  I  had  only 
this  life  to  think  about — well,  I  believe  I  should  just 
walk  down  to  Westminster  bridge,  in  the  dead  of  some 
dark   night,    and    drop    quietly  over  the  parapet.     One 
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drowned  woman  more  or  less  would  make  no  difference 
in  this  big  city.  But  I  look  forward  to  the  life  to  come, 
when  I  shall  find  my  poor  ruined  girl  again  among  the 
souls  of  the  redeemed,  whose  sins  are  washed  white  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  I  cannot  fly  in  the  face  of  my 
Creator,  Mr.  Arden,  and  forfeit  my  hope  of  hfe  eternal, 
and  reunion  with  my  girl." 

The  fervour  of  her  words,  and  the  exalted  look  in 
the  poor  plain  face,  touched  him  deeply.  Yes,  this  was 
the  only  possible  consolation  for  the  bereaved,  the  sure 
and  certain  hope  of  reunion  in  the  life  to  come. 

He  remembered  Rachel's  words,  "What  could  I  say 
to  them,  how  could  I  comfort  them,  if  I  did  not  believe 
in  the  life  after  death?" 

Arden  called  in  Carlton  House  Terrace  on  the  day 
after  his  return.  He  had  just  strength  to  get  into  a 
hansom  and  let  himself  be  driven  where  he  wanted  to 
go,  looking  with  uncaring  eyes  at  the  houses  and  the 
people  he  passed,  and  with  the  dreamlike  half-alive 
feeling  of  extreme  weakness. 

Disappointment  awaited  him.  Mr.  Lorimer  was  in 
Central  America;  Mrs.  and  Miss  Lorimer  were  at  Harro- 
gate. He  went  back  to  Jermyn  Street  feeling  that  the 
town  was  empty  of  all  human  interest. 

Lady  Mary  Selby  called  upon  him  on  the  following 
day. 

"Mrs.  Berry  told  me  you  were  coming  home  on  the 
Boston,"  she  said;  "but  I  think  you  might  have  written 
to  me  before  you  left  Klondyke.  Only  one  shabby  letter 
in  more  than  two  years!" 

"I  had  so  little  to  write  about," 
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"So  little?     In  a  life  of  adventure!" 

"Would  you  have  relished  descriptions  of  snow- moun- 
tains and  lakes?  I  know  you  care  only  about  people; 
and  there  were  no  people,  from  your  point  of  view,  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  the  Yukon." 

"You  might  have  written  about  yourself." 

"I  had  nothing  satisfactory  to  tell  you." 

"Then  your  expedition  has  been  a  failure?" 

"Something  of  a  failure." 

"No  gold?" 

"Gold?  Oh  yes,  plenty  of  gold.  I  believe  I  am 
richer  by  a  quarter  of  a  million  or  so." 

"A  quarter  of  a  million!  Do  you  call  that  failure? 
Why,  my  husband  is  quite  jubilant  when  he  has  made 
a  quarter  of  a  million,  as  he  did  the  week  before  last, 
by  the  boom  in  mineral  oils." 

"I  know.  He  calls  it  another  milestone  on  the  road 
to  a  modest  competence.  I  have  heard  him.  But  I  did 
not  go  to  the  North-West  for  the  sake  of  the  gold;  I 
went  to  forget  things." 

"And  have  you  forgotten?" 

"Nothing." 

"I'm  glad  you  have  not  forgotten  Rachel  Lorimer." 

"If  you  love  me,  you  ought  to  be  sorry.  But  it  was 
something  to  find  that  she  is  still  Rachel  Lorimer." 

"And  will  be  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  I  believe, 
unless  you  can  make  her  change  her  mind." 

"I  cannot  hope  to  do  that,  unless  I  could  change  my 
mind." 

"And  is  your  mind  still  the  same?" 

"Yes;  the  light  that  shines  into  her  life  has  not 
come  into  mine." 
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"How  can  you  hope  for  it  if  you  won't  even  go  to 
church?" 

"You  think  church  would  convert  me — to  sit  in  a 
row  of  close-packed  human  beings,  and  listen  to  the  pious 
banalities  of  a  popular  preacher,  to  hear  fifty-two  sermons 
a  year,  of  which  perhaps  two  would  appeal  to  my  reason 
or  touch  my  heart." 

"If  you  went  to  hear  the  right  preachers,  you  would 
end  by  being  convinced." 

"My  dear  Mary,  if  Rachel's  perfect  life  cannot  con- 
vince me,  there  is  no  hope  for  my  salvation;  not  even  in 
a  miracle.  But  tell  me  about  yourself.  You  look  younger 
and  handsomer  and  happier  than  when  we  parted." 

"Yes,  I  am  happier.  I  have  been  enjoying  my  trivial 
life.  The  only  way  to  be  happy  is  to  be  trivial — to  enjoy 
the  present  moment,  and  to  value  the  things  one  has. 
My  parties  were  among  the  most  successful  of  the  season. 
I  had  the  best  home  and  foreign  royalties,  and  all  the 
pretty  people,  and  all  the  clever  people — I  mean  all  the 
people  who  have  done  things  within  the  year— books,  or 
pictures,  or  flying-machines,  or  scientific  discoveries." 

"And  how  do  you  come  to  be  in  town  in  October?" 

"  Oh,  the  usual  business — to  buy  things.  We  have 
been  on  Selby's  Moor,  and  we  came  from  Scotland  in 
his  motor-car.  There  were  three  break-downs,  and  I  had 
to  stand  shivering  on  a  lonely  highroad  while  the  wretched 
thing  was  mended.  I  shall  travel  by  rail  in  future.  If 
one  has  to  wear  ugly  clothes  and  goggles,  the  motor  isn't 
good  enough.  Picture  a  honeymoon  couple! — 'the  bride's 
going-away  toilet  was  a  mackintosh  coat  and  smoked 
spectacles.'" 

"How  long  shall  you  be  in  town?" 
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"As  long  as  I  find  London  the  pleasantest  place  in 
the  world.  But  I  want  to  hear  more  about  you,  Walter. 
You  are  looking  dreadfully  ill.  You  must  have  worn 
yourself  out  in  that  horrid  Arctic  region." 

"No,  no;  the  Arctic  region  is  not  to  blame." 

"What  was  the  matter,  then?  You  are  looking  ten 
years  older  than  when  you  left  England.  There  must 
be  some  reason." 

"Yes,  there  is  a  reason.  I  have  been  through  tragic 
experiences,  things  I  cannot  talk  about — yet  awhile." 

"I  won't  worry  you.  But  I  hope  you  will  see  my  pet 
doctor,  who  will  set  you  right  very  soon." 

And  Lady  Mary  urged  the  merits  of  the  last  fashion- 
able physician,  the  man  whom  everybody  insisted  upon 
as  the  one  infallible  healer. 

"You  must  see  him  at  once — to  morrow  morning. 
You  must  write  immediately  for  an  appointment." 

"My  case  is  not  so  desperate.  I  am  suffering  from 
a  kind  of  reaction,  and  I  only  want  rest.  Just  to  lie  back 
in  my  chair  half  asleep,  with  a  book  dropping  out  of  my 
hand." 

"That  is  not  enough.  He  will  send  you  some- 
where  " 

"I  shall  ask  him  to  send  me  to  Harrogate." 

"Ah,  then  you  know  that  Rachel  is  there?" 

"Yes;  I  was  told  she  was  there.  But  I  hope  she  has 
not  been  ill." 

"No.    They  are  there  for  her  mother's  rheumatism." 

"Then  I  would  consent  to  Harrogate,  if  your  physician 
should  send  me  there.  But  I  have  no  hope,  ALiry — no 
hope  of  anything  better  than  to  be  Rachel's  friend  and 
helper." 
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Arden  promised  to  consult  the  great  man  without 
delay,  but  on  the  next  morning  he  was  too  ill  to  leave 
his  bed,  and  his  servant  sent  for  the  general  practitioner 
who  had  the  honour  of  attending  Mrs.  Berry's  lodgers, 
whether  lords  or  commoners,  and  who  had  been  a  kind 
friend  to  Lisbeth  till  her  last  hour. 

He  found  the  patient  suffering  from  no  specific  dis- 
ease, but  in  a  state  of  extreme  prostration,  and  with  a 
good  deal  of  fever.  He  ordered  perfect  rest  and  careful 
nursing — a  trained  nurse  to  assist  Martin  the  valet. 

Lady  Mary  came  on  the  following  afternoon,  and  in- 
sisted on  a  consultation  with  the  oracle  from  Cavendish 
Square,  to  which  the  Jermyn  Street  practitioner  politely 
assented,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  his  opinion 
confirmed  and  his  treatment  approved. 

"Mr.  Arden  must  have  passed  through  great  suffer- 
ing, mental  as  well  as  physical,"  the  physician  said  to 
Lady  Mary,  after  the  consultation.  "I  suppose  you  know 
that  he  has  been  badly  wounded— a  stab  from  a  knife 
or  dagger,  which  narrowly  missed  his  heart?" 

"No;  I  know  nothing." 

"Mr.  Wellborough  found  the  scar  when  sounding 
him.  It  must  have  been  a  severe  wound,  only  just 
missing  a  vital  point,  and  recent;  certainly  within  the  last 
six  months." 

"Can  he  have  been  fighting  a  duel?" 

"No,  no;  the  wound  could  not  have  been  made  by 
a  small  sword.  The  scar  indicates  the  blade  of  a  knife 
or  dagger.     Mr.  Arden  has  had  a  narrow  escape." 
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Walter  Arden,  Jermyn  Street,  London,  to  Douglas 
Campbell,  Leith,   Tasmania. 

November  30th,  189-. 

My  dear  Douglas, 

I  promised  to  write  to  you  as  soon  as  I  arrived  in 
London;  but  you  know  the  proverb,  Mann  dcnkt,  Gott 
lenkt.  I  have  been  in  this  house  nearly  two  months, 
and  for  much  of  that  time  life  has  been  a  blank,  or  I 
have  been  dwelling  in  a  world  of  my  own,  where  all 
things  were  strange  and  incredible,  and  only  within  the 
last  week  have  I  again  become  a  reasonable  being,  con- 
scious of  the  world  in  which  I  live;  conscious,  and  happy 
with  an  ineffable  happiness,  having  by  means  of  my  very 
weakness  and  piteous  condition  won  the  prize  which  was 
denied  to  my  passionate  pleading  in  the  days  of  my 
strength. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  the  details  of  my  illness, 
for  it  was  almost  a  repetition  of  the  long  period  of  fever 
and  weakness  which  I  suffered  in  the  log  cabin  after  my 
wound.  Fever  and  delirium;  long  days  in  which  life 
trembled  in  that  fine  balance  with  which  the  doctor 
weighs  his  patient's  chances;  and  then  a  slow  rallying,  a 
gradual  return  to  the  consciousness  of  the  life  around 
me,  in  which  the  simple  furniture  of  my  bedroom  ceased 
to  present  itself  under  all  manner  of  horrible  or  grotesque 
shapes,  and  became  again  familiar  objects — a  wardrobe 
on  the  right,  a  dressing-table  on  the  left,  the  sofa,  the 
mantelpiece — all  so  commonplace  and  soothingly  peace- 
ful after  the  labyrinths  in  which  I  had  lost  myself,  the 
catacombs  where  I  had  walked  for  weary  hours  clutching 
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an  expiring  candle,  the  submarine  ships  in  which  I  had 
panted  for  breath,  the  Siberian  dungeons,  the  Thibetan 
monasteries.  Only  the  common  everyday  world;  but 
what  bliss  to  find  it  again,  after  being  lost  among  the 
spectral  terrors  of  delirium. 

That  was  my  faithful  servant  quietly  sweeping  the 
hearth  and  replenishing  the  fire;  and  the  comfortable- 
looking  middle-aged  woman  standing  by  my  bed  was  my 
nurse. 

But  the  angel — who  had  looked  down  upon  me  some- 
times, radiant  with  a  divine  light,  in  the  midst  of  scenes 
of  terror — where  was  she? 

I  asked  what  had  become  of  the  angel,  but  the  nurse 
thought  I  was  delirious  still,  and  only  murmured  some 
soothing  recommendation  to  take  the  prescribed  nourish- 
ment, and  try  to  sleep.  I  had  no  power  to  persist.  I 
was  weaker  than  an  infant,  and  fell  into  a  kind  of  half 
sleep,  while  the  nurse  arranged  my  pillows.  It  was  the 
first  sleep  that  brought  me  comfort  since  the  beginning 
of  my  illness.  I  slept  till  the  short  winter  day  was  done, 
and  awoke  to  find  my  room  lighted  dimly  by  a  pair  of 
candles  on  a  table  at  some  distance  from  my  bed. 

There  were  two  women  in  the  room.  One  was  sitting 
in  the  large  armchair  by  the  fire,  in  bonnet  and  mantle. 
I  could  not  see  her  face.  The  other  was  sitting  by  my 
bed,  bareheaded,  the  candlelight  shining  on  soft  brown 
hair  and  the  loveliest  eyes  in  the  world. 

"Rachel!" 

Yes;  it  was  Rachel.  I  stretched  out  my  hand,  and 
it  was  clasped  in  hers,  and  I  heard  a  stifled  sob  before 
she  spoke. 

"Mother  and  I  are  so  glad  you  are  better,"  she  said 
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quietly.  "We  have  been  to  see  you  every  day;  but  you 
did  not  know  us." 

"I  knew  that  an  angel  looked  down  at  me  some- 
times— that  the  gates  of  heaven  opened  for  an  instant, 
and  that  I  looked  and  saw  an  angel,  while  I  was  lying 
in  the  depths  of  hell." 

"Ah,  now  you  are  talking  as  if  you  were  delirious 
again.  There  were  two  of  your  angels  —  mother  was 
always  with  me." 

"Dear,  dear  Mrs.  Lorimer,"  I  said. 

She  came  over  and  sat  by  me,  and  held  my  other 
hand,  and  I  lay  thus  between  these  dear  women,  mother 
and  daughter,  and  I  knew  that  all  I  had  ever  suffered  of 
sorrow  on  earth  was  outweighed  a  hundredfold  by  the 
bliss  that  was  granted  to  me. 

Rachel  loved  me.  The  dear  hand  that  clasped  mine, 
with  a  warmer  clasp  than  ever  friend  gave  to  friend,  was 
my  assurance  of  her  love.  It  scarcely  needed  our  quiet 
talk  next  day,  when  Mrs.  Lorimer  left  us  for  a  brief 
span,  which  she  spent  with  my  sister  in  the  library,  to 
convince  me  of  my  happiness. 

I  asked  her  if  she  would  trust  her  life  to  me,  if  she 
would  believe  in  my  reverence  for  the  religion  she  loved, 
because  it  was  hers,  and  that  no  act  or  word  of  mine 
should  ever  attack  her  faith. 

"I  must  believe,  I  must  hope,  and  go  on  hoping, 
that  in  His  own  good  time  God  will  give  you  the  faith 
that  makes  life  on  earth  worth  living " 

And  then  she  told  me  how  unhappy  she  had  been 
when  she  knew  that  I  had  left  England  for  the  wild  life 
on  the  Yukon,  and  that  she  had  made  me  an  exile,  and 
had  sent  me  to  face  hardships  and  dangers  that  might 
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end  in  death.  She  had  acted  from  a  sense  of  duty. 
She  had  sacrificed  her  love  for  her  faith;  but  when  the 
deed  was  done,  she  repented,  and  began  to  doubt  if  she 
had  chosen  the  best  course,  if  a  truly  religious  woman 
would  not  have  accepted  the  risk  from  which  she  had 
recoiled,  and  devoted  herself  to  the  man  she  loved, 
trusting  to  the  Divine  guidance  to  bring  him  to  the  true 
faith. 

"The  faith  that  can  move  mountains  will  surely  help 
me  to  lead  one  good  man  into  the  light,"  she  said,  wdth 
the  simplicity  which  makes  her  belief  in  the  spiritual 
world  so  lovely  and  so  pathetic  to  an  unbeliever  like  me. 

She  is  mine,  Douglas,  this  adorable  creature  whose 
presence  has  for  me  been  like  the  coming  of  sunshine 
into  a  place  of  darkness.  She  will  trust  her  life  to  me, 
and  every  hope,  every  desire,  every  thought  of  mine,  will 
be  centred  in  her.  Henceforth  her  lightest  wish  will  be 
my  law.  I  shall  live  only  to  adore  and  to  obey  her. 
Her  coming  has  routed  all  the  brood  of  evil. 
In  ineffable,  in  unmerited  bliss, 

I  sign  myself  your  faithful  friend, 

Walter  Arden. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Arden  had  been  married  three 
years,  and  the  only  cloud  upon  their  wedded  happiness 
was  the  shadow  left  by  the  loss  of  their  only  child,  a  son 
whose  life  upon  this  planet  had  lasted  something  less 
than  half  a  year. 

"He  is  waiting  for  us  in  heaven,"  his  mother  said 
sometimes,  when  her  husband  surprised  her  in  tears, 
and  knew  that  they  were  shed  for  the  one  sorrow  of 
her  life. 

A  child  under  six  months  is  hardly  a  sentient  being 
to  the  indifferent  observer.  It  is  a  creature  to  be 
cherished  by  an  overpaid  nurse,  and  wheeled  about  in  a 
white  chariot  under  an  embroidered  satin  coverlet,  and 
to  be  admired  and  gushed  over  by  its  mother's  female 
friends,  who  would  not  recognise  the  thing  they  praise 
if  they  happened  to  meet  it  half  an  hour  afterwards  with 
somebody  else's  nurse. 

But  to  one  person  upon  earth — to  the  mother — there 
is  a  world  of  thought  and  meaning  in  those  starry  eyes; 
and  every  gesture  of  the  delicate  limbs,  and  every  vague 
sweet  smile  on  the  roseate  face,  has  its  significance. 
Rachel  had  worshipped  her  infant  son,  not  to  the  neglect 
of  the  unfortunate  and  the  unhappy,  for  all  the  busi- 
ness of  philanthropy  had  gone  on  uninterruptedly  during 
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his  little  life;  but  looking  back  on  that  brief  span  of  ex- 
quisite happiness,  which  seemed  a  life  apart,  a  life  in 
which  he  was,  she  felt  that  all  her  thoughts  had  centred 
in  her  child,  that  she  had  made  him  her  idol,  to  the 
forgetfulness  of  other  women's  children — the  ill-nurtured, 
sickly  little  ones  at  the  creche,  who,  from  her  own  point 
of  view,  had  as  strong  a  claim  on  her  as  her  own  very 
son — the  claim  of  "the  least  of  these,"  imposed  upon 
her  by  her  Saviour. 

He  had  been  taken  from  her.  Was  it  a  lesson  for 
the  unregenerate  heart?  She  stood  beside  his  grave  with 
her  husband,  the  grave  in  a  rural  churchyard,  far  from 
the  smoke  and  din  of  cities,  which  was  to  be  her  own 
and  her  husband's  resting-place  in  the  days  to  come,  the 
last  home,  amidst  scenes  of  peacefulness  and  woodland 
beauty,  which  they  had  chosen  for  their  beloved.  She 
stood  by  the  open  grave,  with  Arden's  hand  clasped  in 
hers,  and  her  thoughts  soared  from  the  coffin  and  the 
clay  to  that  new  life  which  her  child  was  living,  and 
which  to  her  seemed  so  much  the  more  certain  and 
assured  because  of  this  little  life  that  had  flickered  into 
darkness  here,  to  shine  among  God's  populace  of  radiant 
faces,  in  the  light  of  the  Lamb. 

In  all  their  after-talk  of  the  son  they  had  laid  asleep 
in  the  Berkshire  churchyard,  she  never  questioned  her 
husband  as  to  his  faith  in  that  celestial  future  where  her 
missing  treasure  was  to  be  given  back  to  her.  She  spoke 
of  her  own  hope  as  if  it  were  a  certainty;  and  only  in 
the  searching  look  of  the  lovely  eyes  did  Arden  see  the 
doubt  struggling  with  the  hope  that  he  too  looked  for- 
ward to  the  mystic  reunion  of  spirit  liberated  from  the 
bonds  of  flesh. 
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The  sorrow  was  an  old  wound  now,  and  the  life 
flowed  on  in  graciousness  and  peace,  a  life  that  meant 
incalculable  good  for  others.  Arden  had  associated  him- 
self and  his  fortune  with  all  his  wife's  plans.  She  was 
his  leader,  his  conscience,  the  better  part  of  himself.  If 
he  could  not  be  a  Christian  for  her  sake,  he  could  at 
least  be  a  philanthropist.  They  worked  together.  He 
understood  all  the  business  of  charity,  the  accountancy, 
the  supervision,  all  that  needed  a  strong  will  and  mind. 
He  had  a  secretary  who  helped  in  the  drudgery  of  cor- 
respondence and  accounts,  and  the  greater  part  of 
whose  time  was  occupied  in  answering  begging  letters, 
or  investigating  the  claims  of  the  supplicants;  but  there 
was  no  part  of  the  machine  which  his  hand  did  not 
direct,  no  detail  in  which  he  was  not  personally  in- 
terested. 

When  the  (juestion  of  her  married  home  was  mooted, 
Rachel  proposed  a  house  in  one  of  the  old  squares,  Bed- 
ford or  Russell  for  choice,  the  largest  house  they  could 
find,  where  there  would  be  room  for  philanthropic  tea- 
parties  after  Mrs.  Bellingham's  pattern,  where  she  would 
be  out  of  the  way  of  the  fashionable  world  and  its 
laborious  culture  of  futile  pleasures. 

But  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lorimer  overruled  this  selection. 

"If  those  old  squares  were  the  kind  of  places  I 
remember  when  I  was  a  boy,  guarded  by  iron  gates, 
remote,  melancholy,  slow,  I  would  make  no  objection  to 
your  living  there,"  Lorimer  told  his  daughter,  "but  the 
noises  and  the  traffic  of  our  obstreperous  modern  Lon- 
don have  burst  the  gates  and  spoilt  the  quiet.  The 
flavour  of  the  Georgian  century  is  gone.  Students  and 
old-fashioned  people  have  fled  from  the  neighbourhood 
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in  despair.  If  you  want  quiet,  you  must  live  in  the 
West  End." 

Mrs.  Lorimer  put  in  her  plea.  She  wanted  her 
daughter  near  her.  That  was  essential.  So  a  small 
house  was  found  in  a  quiet  little  street  near  St.  James's 
Palace,  and  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  Carlton  House 
Terrace.  The  house  was  small,  but  the  rent  was  im- 
mense. All  the  resources  of  modern  architecture  had 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  a  prim  square  house  of  the 
early  Victorian  order,  and  it  had  been  made  eighteenth- 
century,  with  shallow  bow  windows,  small  panes,  beaten 
iron- work  and  copper  decorations,  and  quaintnesses  of 
every  kind.  It  was  like  that  house  in  Arlington  Street, 
of  which  it  was  said  the  owner  ought  to  live  over  the 
way  in  order  to  look  at  it.  Happily,  the  house  was  neat 
and  pretty  within  as  well  as  a  thing  of  beauty  outside; 
and  Rachel  was  a  woman  as  well  as  a  philanthropist, 
and  could  not  help  loving  her  dainty  home,  with  its 
white  walls  and  gay  floral  chintzes,  Louis-seize  cabinets 
and  tables,  and  choice  water-colours,  the  gift  of  her 
adoring  father. 

The  house  had  been  furnished  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lorimer  with  a  lavish  outlay  that  had  seemed  sinful  to 
Rachel,  who  could  never  withdraw  her  mind  from  those 
martyrs  of  poverty  in  the  dark  corners  of  the  great  city. 
But  she  submitted  to  the  will  of  those  she  loved,  from 
whom  she  had  received  boundless  indulgence,  and  by 
whom  she  had  been  allowed  freedom  that  is  rarely 
granted  to  a  rich  man's  daughter.  She  accepted  the 
pretty  house  with  a  warm  gratitude,  but  she  resolutely 
refused  the  diamonds  which  her  father  wanted  to  give 
Jier.     She  had  her  pearls  which  had  been  selected  for 
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shape  and  colour,  two  or  three  at  a  time,  year  after  year, 
till  the  perfect  necklace  was  complete.  This  necklace 
she  loved  for  the  love  that  had  created  it;  but  costliness 
in  clothes  or  jewels  in  a  general  way  was  distasteful  to 
her.  A  country  vicar's  daughter  would  have  desired  a 
more  elaborate  trousseau  than  Mr.  Lorimer's  heiress  car- 
ried to  her  new  home. 

The  cynical  among  her  girl-friends  declared  that  she 
affected  this  Spartan  simplicity  because  she  thought  it 
accentuated  her  beauty,  and  was  the  only  possible  way 
of  being  original  in  a  world  where  everybody  of  im- 
portance was  dressed  by  the  same  people  and  with  the 
same  reckless  expenditure. 

"Her  quakerish  satin  frock  is  more  conspicuous  in  a 
crowd  than  all  our  furs  and  feathers,"  said  one,  "though 
it  can't  cost  her  more  than  fifteen  pounds." 

"She  has  found  out  the  exact  hat  that  sets  off  her 
profile,  and  she  makes  a  virtue  of  wearing  it  all  through 
the  season,"  said  another. 

Mrs.  Walter  Arden  did  not  abjure  society.  She  had 
youth  and  health.  She  was  happily  married,  and  the 
long  days  spent  in  going  about  doing  good  left  her  with 
a  reserve  of  bright  thoughts  and  gaiety  for  the  evenings. 
She  had  her  opera-box,  a  gift  from  her  mother,  and  she 
went  to  all  the  evening  parties,  where  the  clever  people 
— political,  literary,  or  artistic — were  to  be  met.  She 
was  oftener  seen  as  Mrs.  Arden  than  she  had  been  as 
Miss  Lorimer,  for  she  enjoyed  the  independence  of  a 
married  woman's  position,  and  the  knowledge  that  she 
was  no  longer  a  mark  for  the  fortune-hunter.  The  at- 
tentions paid  her  now  must  be  offered  without  any 
hidden  motive.     She  was  safe  in  the  haven  of  a  happy 
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marriage,  and  knew  that  somewhere  in  the  crowd  her 
husband  was  waiting  for  the  hour  that  would  bring 
them  back  to  the  quiet  house  and  the  dual  solitude 
they  loved. 

When  the  question  of  his  daughter's  marriage  settle- 
ment was  mooted,  Mr.  Lorimer  heard  of  Arden's  Klon- 
dyke  fortune  with  unqualified  astonishment. 

"I  didn't  think  you  were  the  kind  of  man  to  make 
your  pile,"  he  said  frankly.  "I  fancied  you  too  much 
of  a  dreamer  to  pick  up  gold  even  if  you  found  your 
way  to  Tom  Tiddler's  ground.  I  could  understand  your 
being  keen  for  the  journey — your  imagination  fired  by 
that  restless  chap,  Stormont;  but  I  expected  to  see  you 
come  home  minus  your  travelling  expenses,  with  a  box 
of  snap-shot  films,  and  the  materials  for  a  book.  That's 
all  I  expected  for  you  out  of  the  North-West." 

"You  see,  I  had  better  luck  than  I  deserved." 

"You  mean  that  for  once  in  a  way  personal  merit 
was  rewarded  as  richly  as  business  capacity.  Well,  as 
you  and  our  girl  are  a  brace  of  philanthropists,  I  pro- 
pose, with  your  leave,  to  tie  up  your  two  fortunes  in 
such  a  manner  that  neither  of  you  will  have  the  power 
to  chuck  away  the  capital,  while  free  to  make  East  End 
ducks  and  drakes  of  the  income." 

"For  my  fortune,  I  lay  it  at  Rachel's  feet,  to  deal 
with  as  she  pleases." 

"At  my  feet,  you  mean,  to  deal  with  in  a  common- 
sense  way  for  your  mutual  advantage.  Rachel  would 
throw  the  whole  of  it  after  the  widow's  mite." 

"My  dear  friend,  you  must  do  what  you  think  best. 
The  money  is  there,  valueless  for  me  except  as  a  means 
of  carrying  out  Rachel's  wishes." 
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"Yes,  yes,  I  understand.  Well,  you  can  spend  the 
best  part  of  your  income  upon  seaside  camps  and 
children's  dinners;  but  I  will  take  care  the  principal  is 
under  lock  and  key.  You  will  bring  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  into  settlement;  I  shall  give  Rachel  the 
same  amount.  Your  income  from  gilt-edged  securities 
will  be  fifteen  thousand  a  year.  I  hope  that  will  be 
enough  for  a  comfortable  home,  and  for  your  'poors,'  as 
I  heard  an  Orleans  princess  call  them." 

"Our  'poors'  will  rejoice  m  your  liberality." 

"And  you  and  Rachel  will  not  lapse  into  eccentricity, 
affect  squalor,  and  walk  about  in  patched  boots,  and 
ride  in  halfpenny  omnibuses?" 

"On  fifteen  thousand  a  year  we  can  afford  hansoms, 
and  sound  boots." 

"Yes,  as  long  as  you  remember  that  you  are  a  man 
of  the  world  as  well  as  a  Christian  socialist." 

Arden  winced  at  the  word  Christian,  averse  to  sail- 
ing under  false  colours;  but  he  made  no  protest,  remem- 
bering Lorimer's  idea  of  Christianity,  which  was  to  do 
right  things  in  the  right  way. 

"Talking  of  socialists,  what  became  of  your  East-End 
genius,  Rachel's  favourite,  the  man  of  whom  you  wrote 
in  your  letters  to  my  wife?"  asked  Lorimer. 

"I  am  sorry  to  say  he  came  to  a  bad  end." 

"A  very  bad  end,  I  guess,  by  your  face." 

"Yes,  it  was  bad,  and  very  bad.  The  man  changed 
— and  disappointed  me." 

"I  see  the  subject  is  painful.  1  won't  ask  for  details. 
Does  Rachel  know?" 

"She  knows  nothing  except  that  the  man  is  dead.  I 
would  not  trouble  her  mind  with  horrible  fancies." 
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"Horrible  fancies?" 

Lorimer  echoed  the  words  wonderingly,  startled  by 
Arden's  pallor,  and  the  pained  look  in  his  contracted 
brow  and  troubled  eyes.  The  words  and  the  look 
puzzled  him,  distressed  him  even. 

"You  must  tell  me  more  about  this  business  another 
day,  Arden,"  he  said.     "I  hate  mysteries." 

The  other  day  never  came,  for  in  Lorimer's  busy  life 
impressions  pass  quickly,  and  all  things  going  smoothly 
and  happily  in  his  daughter's  courtship  and  marriage, 
the  lover  and  husband's  devotion  being  above  suspicion, 
he  forgot  that  momentary  doubt,  the  flash  of  fear  that 
had  been  evoked  by  the  strangeness  of  Arden's  manner 
and  speech  on  one  particular  occasion. 

Commonsense  ruled  the  house  in  Guelph  Place; 
there  was  no  touch  of  that  eccentricity  which  Lorimer 
and  his  wife  had  apprehended.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arden 
spent  about  a  fifth  of  their  income  upon  themselves. 
Three  thousand  a  year  will  go  a  long  way  in  a  family 
of  two,  where  neither  husband  nor  wife  requires  the 
stimulus  of  high  play  or  extravagant  clothes  to  give  a 
zest  to  existence.  Rachel's  personal  expenditure  was 
trifling,  but  she  liked  to  keep  her  sitting-rooms  supplied 
with  flowers,  and  those  flowers  of  the  freshest,  and  for 
this  purpose  two  of  her  East  End  girls  came  to  the 
house  on  alternate  days  bringing  their  baskets  from 
Covent  Garden,  with  the  sweetest  that  the  market  could 
supply,  bought  advantageously  in  the  early  morning,  not 
the  rare  products  of  tropical  hot-houses,  but  flowers  that 
had  bloomed  in  dewy  gardens  under  sunny  skies, 
flowers  fresh  from  the  mother-earth  that  bore  them, 
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There  could  scarcely  have  been  a  happier  life  than 
Rachel's  since  the  passing  cloud  of  sorrow,  the  one  sad 
memory,  the  joy  that  was  and  is  not,  the  sorrow  com- 
mon to  all  lives.  For  her  there  was  so  little  leisure  to 
brood  upon  that  one  sorrow.  AH  her  days  were  oc- 
cupied, all  her  thoughts  were  busy  in  the  labour  to 
which  she  had  devoted  her  life,  the  steady  uninter- 
mittent  work  for  others  that  had  been  going  on  since 
lier  fifteenth  birthday,  when  she  cast  in  her  lot  with  Mrs. 
Bellingham,  and  became  a  sister  of  charity  without  the 
nun's  habit.  There  could  scarcely  have  been  a  happier 
home  than  the  small  house  whose  hours  were  measured 
by  the  big  clock  on  the  front  of  St.  James's  Palace;  and 
those  who  knew  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Arden  intimately 
always  cited  them  as  a  splendid  example  of  harmony  of 
mind  and  heart  in  married  life. 

"They  certainly  contrive  to  make  the  best  of  both 
worlds,"  said  a  young  matron,  whose  married  life  was  a 
notorious  failure.  "With  Mrs.  Arden's  perfect  health  it 
is  easy  to  go  in  for  philanthropy.  If  I  had  her  constitu- 
tion, I  could  defy  germs,  and  wouldn't  mind  doin'  a  little 
slummin'  now  and  then.  It's  rather  interestin';  and 
philanthropy  always  pays,  don't  you  know." 

"Oh,  pays,  does  it?     That's  a  new  idea!" 

"You  see  it  gets  a  woman  talked  about;  and  that's 
not  easy  nowadays,  when  all  the  women  in  society  are 
clever  and  most  of  them  pretty.  No  doubt  Mrs.  Arden 
would  have  always  ranked  among  the  pretty  people;  but 
she's  too  much  of  a  prude  to  go  f:ir  in  that  direction. 
But  as  the  lovely  young  philanthropist  she  has  made 
herself  a  place  in  society.  Joey  Bagstock  is  deep,  sir, 
deep!"  concluded  the  lady,  with  a  false  laugh. 
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If  there  were  women  whose  egotism  and  vanity  took 
offence  at  Rachel's  popularity,  there  were  others,  and 
some  among  the  most  exalted,  who  admired  and  loved 
her.  Philanthropy  has  its  social  circle  among  the  many 
circles  in  the  whirlpool  of  society;  and  the  Ardens  had 
their  particular  set  of  friends  and  fellow-workers,  who 
were  all  busied  in  the  same  ceaseless  endeavour  for  the 
betterment  of  mankind.  To  the  frivolous  and  sceptical, 
all  their  work  was  so  much  filling  of  bottomless  pails, 
so  much  upward-rolling  of  stones  that  always  rolled  back 
again;  but  to  the  workers,  in  spite  of  failures  and  dis- 
appointments, there  was  the  conviction  of  progress,  the 
assurance  that  out  of  the  many  helped  and  comforted 
some  at  least  had  been  better  for  that  help  and  comfort, 
some  death-beds  had  been  smoothed,  some  young  lives 
had  been  brightened,  the  conditions  of  life  improved  for 
many,  and  the  battle  valiantly  fought  against  the  three- 
headed  monster,  dirt,  disease,  and  death. 

In  the  world  of  philanthropy  there  was  one  man 
who  rose  above  the  ruck,  pre-eminent,  less  for  the  large- 
ness of  his  money  gifts,  though  these  were  on  a  splendid 
scale  as  measured  by  his  means,  than  by  the  fire  of 
enthusiasm  that  informed  every  act  of  his  life,  and  by  a 
depth  of  religious  fervour  rare  in  this  modern  age  of 
materialism  and  self-indulgence,  an  age  in  which  the 
scoffer  gives  the  tone  to  conversation,  and  homely,  well- 
meaning  men  are  ashamed  to  declare  themselves  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  when  schoolgirls  with  flowing  hair  and 
short  petticoats  pronounce  themselves  Darwinians,  and 
ask  if  anyone  can  really  believe  the  old-fashioned  creeds 
that  sustained  their  grandmothers,  when  the  churches 
are   full   of  women,    and   only   the   eloquence   of  some 
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famous  preacher  here  and  there  has  power  to  attract  a 
congregation  of  men. 

Lord  St.  Just  was  a  churchman  of  the  school  of 
Laud,  with  so  strong  a  leaning  to  all  that  was  grand  and 
beautiful  in  the  faith  of  ancient  days  that  it  was  a 
wonder  to  some  of  his  friends  that  he  had  not  taken 
the  final  step  and  surrendered  his  will  and  his  intellect 
to  the  Passive  Obedience  of  the  Roman  Church. 

He  had  stopped  in  that  via  media  where  Newman 
intended  to  stop,  and  deeply  as  he  admired  Newman 
and  Manning,  he  had  never  felt  the  necessity  that  com- 
pelled them  to  leave  the  church  of  their  fathers. 

He  came  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Cornwall, 
where  there  had  been  St.  Justs  since  the  Conquest,  and 
though  there  were  houses  that  boasted  a  Saxon  descent 
and  a  more  remote  association  with  the  soil,  few  could 
show  a  lineage  as  unbroken,  or  a  family  record  so  free 
from  stain  or  blemish  of  any  kind.  Always  conspicuous 
in  the  field  of  battle,  and  devoted  servants  of  the  Sover- 
eign, the  St.  Justs  had  been  Tories  and  High  Church- 
men through  every  change  in  popular  feeling,  liberal 
landlords,  bigoted  politicians,  hating  a  Whig  and  a  Me- 
thodist, opposing  Reform,  and  Catholic  Emancipation, 
and  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  but  submitting  to  the 
inevitable  with  a  good  grace.  More  than  one  St.  Just 
had  made  his  mark  in  politics,  and  when  Ambrose,  the 
thirteenth  Baron,  took  a  double-first  at  Oxford,  it  was 
supposed  that  he,  too,  would  make  a  figure  in  the  public 
arena  and  maintain,  or  even  enhance,  the  prestige  of  the 
family.  His  mother,  who  adored  him,  was  moved  when 
her  friends  told  her  of  the  career  open  to  her  son. 

He  was  an  only  son,  an  only  child,  and  his  mother, 
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still  remarkable  among  matrons  for  her  beauty,  had 
scarcely  a  thought  or  a  hope  that  did  not  centre  in  this 
one  existence.  She  had  lived  only  for  her  son,  since 
her  husband's  untimely  death  in  the  Ashantee  War, 
where  he  had  gone  as  a  volunteer,  exchanging  from  the 
household  brigade  to  a  line  regiment  in  order  to  serve 
under  Wolseley.  Even  before  her  widowhood,  when  the 
delicate  boy  was  still  in  the  nurser)',  her  son  had  been 
paramount. 

"My  dear  Ethel,  yon  know  you  can  spare  me,"  her 
husband  said,  when  he  pleaded  for  leave  to  join  the  ex- 
pedition. "You  will  be  so  taken  up  with  Ambrose's 
health  that  you  will  hardly  know  I  am  gone  till  you  see 
me  home  again,  with  a  scratch  or  two  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction." 

Lord  St.  Just  distinguished  himself  in  the  brief  war, 
and  though  seriously  wounded,  did  not  die  of  his  wounds. 
Fever  and  climate  gave  him  the  coup  de  grace  while  he 
was  waiting  for  the  transport  that  was  to  take  him  home. 
His  widow  mourned  him  long,  and  never  even  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  a  second  marriage,  though  she  was 
only  six-and-twenty  at  the  time  of  his  death.  She  kept 
all  admirers  at  a  distance,  lived  in  the  old  Cornish 
manor-house  between  sea  and  moorland,  and  devoted 
herself  to  her  son.  While  he  was  in  the  nursery,  and 
schoolroom,  learning  his  rudiments  with  the  village  curate, 
she  hardly  left  Cornwall;  but  when  he  went  to  Eton  she 
took  a  furnished  house  at  Maidenhead,  in  order  to  be 
near  him,  which  she  exchanged  for  a  house  at  Wood- 
stock when  he  went  to  Oxford.  She  was  careful  not  to 
place  any  restraint  upon  his  boyish  independence  in 
those  happy  Eton  days.     It  was  enough  for  her  to  be 
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near  him,  to  know  that  the  river  at  the  end  of  her  lawn 
was  the  river  on  which  he  took  his  pleasure,  that  she 
might  see  his  boat  flash  by  and  his  hat  waved  to  her 
at  any  moment,  that  he  could  run  in  to  breakfast  or 
luncheon  when  the  whim  seized  him — that  he  was  near. 
To  hear  the  college  clock  strike,  to  drive  by  the  cricket- 
field  and  see  the  lads'  white  flannels  flash  in  the  sun- 
shine was  bliss.  To  know  that  he  was  near  her,  and 
happy!     What  more  could  the  maternal  heart  desire? 

At  Woodstock  life  was  even  happier  than  at  Maiden- 
head, for  the  undergraduate  had  more  freedom  than  the 
Eton  boy.  St.  Just  was  able  to  take  his  friends  to  his 
mother's  house,  and  she  made  little  dinners  for  him, 
and  got  together  the  nicest  girls  she  could  find  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  her  house  was  a  centre  of  attraction 
for  the  best  set  at  Christchurch.  And  so  her  son  grew 
to  manhood,  and  his  mother  to  middle  age,  and  the 
lives  of  both  had  been  cloudless,  till  there  came  the 
discussion  of  army  or  no  army  for  Lord  St.  Just. 

All  his  relations,  except  the  widowed  mother,  were 
of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  be  in  the  Guards.  It  was 
a  family  tradition.  Every  St.  Just  had  to  be  a  soldier. 
Blues,  Life  Guards,  Grenadiers,  Coldstreams,  Scots  Guards; 
no  matter  which  regiment  was  chosen,  there  would  have 
been  a  St.  Just  in  it  at  some  time  or  other;  but  the  Life 
Guards  for  this  young  St.  Just  by  all  means.  But  this 
particular  St.  Just  happened,  in  spite  of  family  tradition, 
to  have  the  bent  of  the  student  rather  than  the  soldier. 
He  had  pluck  enough  to  head  a  forlorn -hope  or  ride  a 
Balaclava  charge,  had  shown  of  what  good  stuff"  he  was 
made  in  more  than  one  life-saving  adventure  on  the 
river,   but  Jie   had   no   passionate  desire  for  soldiering. 
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He  had  been  among  the  reading  men  in  his  first  and 
second  year  at  Christchurch,  but  in  his  third  year  his 
mind  had  taken  a  new  development. 

Wider  horizons  had  opened  before  him,  and  he  had 
become  the  leading  spirit  in  a  little  band  of  philan- 
thropists, as  earnest  in  their  devotion  to  humanity  as 
John  Wesley  and  his  companions  at  the  same  college  in 
the  early  days  of  Methodism.  Like  that  admirable  man, 
young  Lord  St.  Just  was  not  exempt  from  the  ridicule 
which  usually  attaches  to  any  fervid  endeavour  to  make 
crooked  things  straight;  the  normal  idea  being  to  leave 
them  crooked,  and  not  to  bother  oneself  or  anybody 
else;  in  short,  never  to  "enthuse"  about  anything.  But 
St.  Just  cared  no  more  for  ridicule  than  Wesley  did; 
and  he  gave  himself  up,  heart  and  brain  and  flesh  and 
strength,  to  the  work  which  it  seemed  to  him  good  to 
do;  and  from  the  day  he  left  Oxford  his  business  in  life 
was  to  help  the  suffering,  and  to  raise  the  fallen.  On 
all  great  questions  affecting  the  good  of  the  human  race 
his  voice  was  to  be  heard  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
had  never  willingly  missed  a  debate  in  which  the 
interests  of  humanity  were  at  stake;  and  he  made  his 
mark  early  in  his  career  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
speakers  in  the  Upper  House.  It  may  have  been  be- 
cause he  never  spoke  except  when  his  heart  moved  him, 
and  his  mind  was  full. 

St.  Just  was  now  in  his  thirtieth  year,  and  there  had 
been  as  yet  no  question  of  his  m.arriage.  He  lived  with 
his  mother  in  the  old  family  mansion  in  Portland  Place, 
which  had  belonged  to  the  St.  Justs  ever  since  it  was 
built,  a  house  large  enough  for  entertaining  on  a  grand 
scale,  or  for  all  the  purposes  of  philanthropy. 
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There  had  been  no  brilliant  gatherings,  no  dances 
or  big  dinners  in  the  young  lord's  reign.  The  spacious 
dining-room  had  been  devoted  wholly  to  business  pur- 
poses, committee  meetings,  and  the  rest,  while  a  smaller 
room  at  the  back  of  the  house  sufficed  for  hospitality, 
cosy  dinners  of  eight  or  ten,  luncheons  at  which  artists 
and  literary  men  were  the  salt  that  gave  savour  to  the 
society  of  clerics  and  philanthropists.  Lady  St.  Just 
entered  with  enthusiasm  into  all  her  son's  schemes,  be- 
lieved as  he  believed,  helped  his  work  wherever  a 
woman's  help  was  wanted;  and  her  lot  would  have  been 
cloudless  happiness  but  for  one  brooding  fear  in  the  back- 
ground of  her  mind,  a  fear  for  the  health  and  life  of 
her  son,  the  dread  of  hereditary  consumption.  It  was 
on  her  own  side  of  the  house  that  the  shadow  had 
fallen.  Her  father  and  two  of  his  sisters  had  succumbed 
to  lung  disease;  two  in  the  prime  of  life,  one  in  the  fair 
dawn  of  womanhood,  lovely  and  beloved.  At  the  time 
of  her  marriage,  Ethel  Challoner  had  been  too  young, 
and  perhaps  too  thoughtless,  to  consider  this  family 
history  a  bar  to  wedlock,  nor  did  any  of  her  friends 
apprehend  danger.  She  was  a  splendid  specimen  of 
girlhood,  handsome,  agile,  full  of  life  and  energy,  a  star 
at  lawn  tennis,  a  fine  horsewoman,  seemingly  everything 
that  a  man  should  desire  in  the  mother  of  a  stalwart 
race.  People  thought  St.  Just  had  made  an  admirable 
choice.  Certainly  there  had  been  consumption  in  the 
family,  but  that  could  have  been  only  an  accident. 
There  was  nothing  consumptive-looking  about  Lady 
St.  Just's  father.  General  Challoner,  before  his  fatal  ill- 
ness. Some  men  are  imprudent,  come  home  from  shoot- 
ing in  wet  clothes,  and  sit  about  in  the  tea-room  or  the 
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smoking-room  instead  of  going  straight  to  a  hot  bath; 
and  the  finer  the  man  the  more  reckless  of  health,  and 
the  likelier  victim  to  lung  trouble. 

It  was  only  as  the  years  went  on  and  a  certain  chest 
weakness  showed  itself  in  her  son  that  Ethel  St.  Just 
began  to  brood  upon  the  family  history,  and  to  think 
that,  with  that  taint  in  her  blood,  she  had  sinned  in 
becoming  a  wife  and  mother. 

Lady  St.  Just  had  never  heard  of  the  modern  theory 
which  denies  the  inevitableness  of  lung  disease,  and  will 
only  admit  heredity  in  the  transmitted  type  of  abnormal 
sensitiveness,  with  organs  adapted  to  receive  the  fatal 
infection.  She  kept  her  fears  in  the  dark  caverns  of  her 
mind,  shrinking  from  them  as  from  hidden  monsters; 
and  she  had  never  ventured  to  discuss  the  subject  with 
any  of  her  scientific  acquaintance,  the  men  of  experience 
and  research  who  might  have  given  her  comfort. 


It  was  natural  that  friendship  should  grow  and  ripen 
between  people  engaged  in  the  same  work  and  thinking 
the  same  thoughts.  Modest  and  silent  as  Rachel's 
mission  had  been.  Lord  St.  Just  heard  of  the  good  she 
had  done,  and  of  her  devotion  to  the  cause  which,  to 
his  mind,  was  the  first  principle  of  the  Christian  life, 
without  which  creeds  were  meaningless  formulae  and 
many  prayers  profitless  as  the  winds  blowing  through 
desert  places.  He  had  heard  of  Miss  Lorimer's  beauti- 
ful life;  but  as  her  work  was  local,  and  as  she  never 
harangued  on  platforms,  or  mixed  herself  with  public 
movements,  it  was  not  till  the  third  year  after  her 
marriage  that  he  made  her  acquaintance,   meeting  her 
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at  an  evening   party  in  the  house  of  a  world-renowned 
painter. 

"Father  Romney  has  told  me  of  your  life  work,  Mrs. 
Arden,"  St.  Just  said,  after  their  conversation  had  passed 
the  preliminary  stage  of  the  year's  pictures,  and  the  last 
book. 

"You  know  Father  Romney?" 

"He  is  my  friend  of  many  years,  though  we  don't 
often  meet.     You  see  his  work  keeps  him  in  the  East." 

"And  your  work  is  everywhere.  Ahs.  Bellingham 
lias  told  me  about  you." 

"That  admirable  woman!  I  do  not  see  her  half  as 
often  as  I  should  like." 

"She  is  my  dearest  woman  friend,  after  my  mother; 
and  she  is  a  kind  of  family  connexion  of  my  husband's." 

"Will  you  ask  me  to  one  of  your  evenings,  Mrs. 
Arden;  so  that  I  may  meet  my  old  friend?  I  have 
heard  of  your  evenings." 

"Oh,  they  are  such  insignificant  little  parties.  Our 
drawing-rooms  won't  hold  more  than  twenty  people,  and 
even  then  the  rooms  seem  crowded — but  all  manner  of 
good  and  clever  people  are  kind  enough  to  come,  and  I 
know  Walter  will  be  pleased  to  see  you  among  them. 
We  are  at  home  every  Thursday  from  ten  to  twelve." 

He  noticed  that  she  said,  "We  are  at  home,"  where 
almost  any  other  woman  would  have  said,  "I  am  at 
home."  The  plural  pronoun  had  a  pleasant  bourgeois 
sound,  indicating  a  Darby  and  Joan  marriage,  man  and 
wife  moving  in  the  same  groove,  finding  their  delight  in 
the  same  things. 

Mrs.  Walter  Arden's  Thursday  evenings  were  popular 
among   some   of   the    choicest    people   in    London,    the 
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workers  with  pen  and  pencil,  men  and  women  who  had 
made  their  name  in  the  world,  politicians,  well-known 
clerics,  and  here  and  there  a  fashionable  butterfly,  with 
brains  enough  to  care  for  the  things  that  do  not  belong 
to  fashion. 

Mr.  Chudbrook  Martyn,  an  Englishman  with  an 
Italian  mother,  polished,  versatile,  a  poet  and  a  painter, 
hovering  between  the  worlds  of  art  and  of  fashion,  but 
an  earnest  worker  all  the  same,  was  often  to  be  found 
in  the  Arden  drawing-rooms;  Lady  Hortensia  Lambert, 
a  woman  of  mind  and  wit,  who  loved  art  and  letters 
better  than  the  mode  of  the  moment,  the  last  society 
craze  or  the  last  society  scandal,  was  also  a  frequent 
guest.  Mr.  Burton,  the  popular  preacher  of  South  Bel- 
gravia,  the  man  who  made  people  think  about  their  sins, 
if  he  could  not  make  them  leave  off"  sinning,  was  an- 
other habitue.  The  small  rooms  were  on  fire  with  in- 
tellect, a  focus  of  ardent  thought,  at  other  parties  to  be 
found  only  in  a  state  of  diffusion,  an  ounce  of  brains  in 
a  gallon  of  rose-water. 

Lord  St.  Just  found  an  atmosphere  in  which  he 
seemed  to  breathe  the  breath  of  life  as  he  had  never 
done  before.  He  had  the  feeling  of  a  man  who  has 
climbed  a  hill,  and  pauses  near  the  summit  to  taste  the 
freshness  of  the  keen  upper  air.  He  felt  strengthened, 
rejuvenated  by  his  intercourse  with  Rachel  and  her  friends. 
Never  before  had  he  met  a  woman  whose  beauty  had  so 
touched  his  imagination,  whose  character  had  so  im- 
pressed him  by  its  saintliness. 

He  knew  many  saintly  women,  toilers  in  the  vineyard 
of  the  Lord,  women  who  gave  all  their  time  and  work 
and  most  of  their  means  to  the  cause  of  humanity, 
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But,  alas,  few  among  these  saintly  ones  possessed  the 
charm  of  an  attractive  personality.  Some  of  them  were 
elderly,  and  the  world  had  left  them  before  they  left  the 
world.  To  meet  a  woman  of  remarkable  beauty,  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,  who  had  devoted  herself  with  a  joyous 
heart  to  a  task  that  repels  all  self-loving  women,  was  a 
wonder  that  impressed  him  deeply.  He  studied  Rachel's 
character,  reflected  upon  her  life  and  the  circumstances 
of  her  upbringing,  until  her  image  occupied  the  first 
place  in  his  thoughts. 

Then  he  awoke  to  a  consciousness  of  his  peril,  one 
winter  evening,  sitting  in  a  favourite  church,  on  one  side 
of  the  nave,  while  Rachel  sat  among  the  women  on  the 
other  side.  He  awoke  in  a  flash  kindled  by  some  words 
of  the  preacher — and  knew  that  he  had  been  giving  too 
much  of  his  mind  and  heart  to  a  woman  who  could 
never  enter  into  his  life  more  nearly  than  she  had 
entered  already,  as  a  friend  and  fellow- worker,  the  faith- 
ful and  devoted  wife  of  the  husband  she  had  chosen  for 
herself 

Mrs.  Bellingham  had  told  him  the  history  of  that 
marriage,  early  in  his  acquaintance  with  Rachel.  She 
had  told  him  of  that  bitter  day  when  the  lovers  parted, 
avowedly  for  ever,  and  when  Walter  Arden  turned  his 
face  towards  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  search  of  forgetfulness. 
She  told  him  why  he  had  been  rejected,  and  how,  after 
years  of  parting,  and  when  he  seemed  on  the  point  of 
death,  Rachel  had  taken  compassion  upon  him,  and  had 
given  him  her  heart. 

"She  is  so  intensely  in  earnest  that  I  wonder  she 
could  trust  her  life  to  an  unbeliever,"  St.  Just  said 
gravely. 

3* 
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"One  always  hopes  for  the  best  when  the  unbeHever 
is  a  good  man,"  replied  Mrs.  Bellingham.  "I  have  a 
great  regard  for  Walter  Arden,  and  I  was  very  sorry  she 
refused  him  in  the  first  instance;  yet  her  refusal  was  the 
cause  of  his  winning  a  fortune  which  he  uses  nobly." 

St.  Just  set  a  watch  upon  himself  after  that  sudden 
revelation  in  the  church.  His  joy  in  life  must  no  longer 
be  counted  by  the  hours  he  spent  in  Mrs.  Arden's  com- 
pany. There  need  be  no  break,  no  lessening  of  friend- 
ship. It  was  in  himself  that  the  battle  must  be  fought, 
and  the  hosts  of  Midian  discomfited.  They  come,  they 
come,  in  such  strange  forms,  in  a  guise  so  unlikely  to 
alarm.  In  dear  society,  in  sweet  friendship,  in  the 
radiance  of  an  almost  celestial  beauty,  which  seems  to 
exalt  and  ennoble  the  heart  it  moves,  in  the  purest  joys, 
the  loftiest  hopes,  the  enemies  of  man  may  be  at  work; 
and  the  victim  of  their  subtle  spells  may  awaken  from 
his  fond  dream  to  discover  hell  where  he  thought  he  had 
found  heaven. 

St.  Just  appeared  in  Mrs.  Arden's  drawing-room  less 
frequently,  and  tried  to  arrive  at  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  her  husband.  They  were  both  members  of 
the  Carlton  and  the  Travellers,  and  met  frequently.  They 
were  men  of  the  same  views  and  aspirations  in  the  cause 
of  humanity,  both  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  work, 
and  interested  in  the  same  things. 

But  on  the  spiritual  side  of  life  a  great  gulf  yawned 
between  the  man  whose  hopes  were  fixed  on  the  higher 
life,  and  the  man  who  saw  nothing  but  darkness  and 
the  grave. 

St.  Just  was  an  enthusiast  in  religion.  He  belonged 
to  that  Oxford  set  which  in  the  waning  century  had  re- 
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kindled  the  torch  of  Newman  and  the  Tractarians  with 
a  fiercer  flame;  men  for  whom  the  via  media  was  no 
impossibility,  but  whose  middle  path  closely  skirted  the 
great  Roman  road  which  leads  straight  to  the  Vatican; 
men  for  whom  the  beauty  of  holiness  meant  all  that  is 
exalted  and  far-reaching  in  a  creed,  all  that  is  splendid, 
pompous,  decorative  in  a  church. 

To  the  mind  of  St.  Just  the  unbeliever,  the  man 
without  God  in  the  world,  was  a  mysteiy.  He  could 
understand  and  pity  the  wretches  given  over  to  invincible 
ignorance — the  heathens  of  London,  on  whom  the  light 
had  never  shone;  but  it  was  to  him  incomprehensible 
that  a  man  of  cultivated  mind,  mated  with  such  a  woman 
as  Rachel,  could  shut  his  heart  against  the  consolations 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  wilfully  reject  the  one  Divine 
hope  which  makes  man's  brief  life  on  earth  worth  living. 

As  he  became  more  intimate  with  Walter  Arden, 
meeting  him  very  often  in  hours  of  leisure,  at  their  club, 
or  in  their  philanthropic  work,  east  or  west,  he  dis- 
covered that  Rachel's  husband  was  the  prey  of  some 
hidden  care;  and  it  was  a  wonder  to  him  that  such  a 
man,  so  placed  in  life,  so  blessed  by  the  love  of  an 
adorable  woman,  could  be  otherwise  than  utterly  happy. 
He  could  think  of  but  one  solution  to  that  problem. 
The  man  without  God  in  the  world  could  not  know  hap- 
piness. There  was  the  something  wanting,  the  promise 
of  light  behind  the  veil,  without  which  all  was  dust  and 
ashes. 

One  night,  after  they  had  been  friends  for  more  than 
a  year,  and  had  worked  much  together  and  become  really 
intimate,  St.  Just  ventured  to  touch  upon  Arden's  gloomy 
mood.     There  had  been  a  public  meeting  of  some  im- 
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portance  at  Bethnal  Green,  and  Arden  had  been  present 
with  his  wife  and  St.  Just.  Rachel  and  Mrs.  BeUingham 
had  driven  home  together,  and  the  two  men  had  preferred 
the  long  walk  westward,  through  streets  which  were  for 
the  most  part  silent.  It  was  an  exquisite  summer  night, 
and  the  great  human  hive  seemed  to  lie  hushed  and 
tranquil  under  the  stars. 

"I  don't  like  to  see  you  subject  to  these  fits  of  de- 
pression," St.  Just  said,  after  they  had  walked  some 
distance  without  a  word  spoken  by  Arden,  who  had 
evidently  not  heard  his  companion's  occasional  remarks 
on  the  places  through  which  they  passed.  "I  have  suf- 
fered from  the  same  kind  of  thing  myself.  My  doctor 
tells  me  it  is  only  a  question  of  health,  what  he  calls 
being  run  down.  I'm  afraid  you  have  been  run  down 
for  some  time  past." 

"No,  no,  it  is  not  a  question  of  health.  I  let  other 
people  think  so;  I  tell  my  wife  that  it  is  so,  rather  than 
that  she  should  suspect  the  miserable  truth.  I  am  not  a 
happy  man,  St.  Just.  All  things  that  make  for  peace  on 
earth  have  been  given  to  me;  all  things  that  make  life 
dear;  a  wife  I  adore,  the  means  of  making  the  common 
lot  better,  of  gratifying  every  good  impulse,  the  knowledge 
that  I  am  of  some  use  in  the  world;  all  good  things  have 
been  given  me,  and  I  have  not  found  content." 

To  the  deeply  religious  man  the  answer  was  clear. 

"I  think  that  is  because  you  do  not  look  for  hap- 
piness in  the  right  way,  or  in  the  right  place,"  St.  Just 
answered  gently;  and  then  he  quoted  an  old-fashioned 
poet  whom  former  generations  revered — 

"  '  He  builds  too  low  who  builds  below  the  stars.'  " 
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"Ah,  but  I  cannot  build  above  the  stars.  My  imagina- 
tion will  not  carry  beyond  the  things  I  see.  The  earth 
I  know  is  Huxley's  earth;  the  heaven  I  know  is  the 
astronomer's  heaven.  If  there  be  anything  in  the  infinite 
distance  beyond  Neptune — anything  other  than  suns  and 
systems,  uninhabitable  stars,  immeasurable  distances — 
anything  in  which  we  poor  worms  are  interested,  I  cannot 
imagine  it,  or  believe  in  it,"  he  added  gloomily. 

"And  therefore  you  are  unhappy." 

"No,  not  therefore.  I  was  happy  enough,  reading 
my  Darwin  and  my  Spencer,  six  years  ago.  I  was  a 
creature  without  a  care.  St.  Just,  you  are  a  good  man; 
I  know  I  can  trust  you  with  secrets  I  have  told  to  none." 

"Yes,  you  can  trust  me,  as  other  men  have  trusted 
me,  men  whose  secrets  were  hanging  matters.  But  don't 
tell  me  anything  unless  you  believe  I  can  help  you." 

"You  will  sympathise  with  me,  perhaps,  if  you  can 
understand  the  unimaginable.  I  have  but  one  friend  to 
whom  I  ever  open  my  mind,  and  he  is  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world.  I  have  written  to  him  freely  about  myself, 
and  he  has  sympathised  and  understood.  But  even  to 
him  I  have  not  told  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you." 

"Make  me  your  father  confessor,  if  you  like.  You 
may  trust  me  as  if  I  were  a  priest." 

"Six  years  ago  it  was  my  misfortune  to  come  between 
a  profligate  and  his  prey.  I  could  not  save  the  girl;  but 
I  killed  her  destroyer." 

"Murder!"  said  St.  Just,  in  a  horrified  whisper. 

"No;  a  duel — a  fair  fight,  with  seconds,  everything 
en  regie.  He  was  physically  my  superior,  and  a  fine 
swordsman.  Happily  for  me — or,  perhaps,  unhappily — 
I  was  nearly  as  good,  and  fortune  favoured  me.     In  an 
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onslaught  which  was  more  Hke  the  attack  of  a  man-eat- 
ing tiger  than  of  a  human  being,  he  got  the  worst  of  it. 
He  died  cursing  me;  and  he  swore  that  I  should  never 
know  peace,  that  in  some  form  or  other,  or  formless,  he 
would  pursue  me;  that  when  I  was  happiest,  amidst  the 
smiles  of  fortune,  in  the  companionship  of  the  woman  I 
loved,  his  spirit  should  blast  me." 

"A  wicked  man's  idle  threat." 

"Idle,  yes!  so  I  thought.  But  those  words  were 
spoken  six  years  ago;  and  from  that  hour  to  this,  except 
in  certain  blessed  intervals,  I  have  been  a  haunted  man." 

"And  you  killed  him  fairly?  As  a  man  of  the  world, 
you  have  nothing  to  reproach  yourself  with  as  to  the 
manner  of  his  death?" 

"Nothing.  Nor  do  I  regret  the  fatal  issue;  since  I 
freed  the  world  of  a  wretch  who  lived  only  to  do  evil." 

"And  your  imagination  has  been  haunted  by  the 
dying  man's  curse.  I  can  understand  your  feelings. 
To  me  the  idea  of  a  duel  is  horrible.  The  idea  of  a 
man,  a  sinner,  taking  upon  himself  to  destroy  his  fellow- 
man,  of  set  purpose,  face  to  face,  and  eye  to  eye,  is  to 
my  mind  more  terrible  than  unpremeditated  murder,  when 
the  savage  that  lives  in  civilised  man  gets  the  upper 
hand." 

"Yes,  I  know  it  is  horrible,  where  the  men  who  stand 
face  to  face  are  of  the  same  nature;  but  this  man  was  a 
monster  of  iniquity,  and  I  felt  myself  a  destined  avenger. 
I  told  myself  that  if  I  killed  him  it  would  be  an  execu- 
tion, and  not  a  murder.  No,  St.  Just;  dreadful  as  it  may 
seem  to  you,  I  have  never  repented  of  that  act." 

And  then,  in  agitated  phrases,  pouring  out  his  darkest 
thoughts,   he  told  his  friend  of  that  haunting  presence 
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which  made  life  a  burden — the  unseen,  the  ubiquitous, 
the  thing  which  had  neither  shape  nor  name,  neither 
sound  nor  substance,  but  which  was  always  with  him,  in 
all  his  thoughts  by  day,  in  all  his  dreams  by  night. 

He  told  of  the  scenes  on  the  Klondyke,  and  the  in- 
explicable change  in  the  man  he  had  trusted  and  almost 
loved,  the  rough,  strong  nature  that  his  friendship  had 
softened  and  refined,  the  radical  artisan  in  whom  he  had 
acknowledged  his  superior  in  force  of  mind  and  will.  He 
described  those  awful  moments  on  the  river,  when,  startled 
from  his  sleep,  he  saw  a  murderer's  eyes  glaring  down 
at  him,  and  knew  that  the  soul  looking  out  of  those 
terrific  eyes  was  not  the  soul  of  Michael  Dartnell. 

St.  Just  heard  this  strange  story  with  pity  and  horror. 

"Alas!  my  poor  friend,"  he  said,  "superstition  has 
always  been  one  of  the  penalties  of  unbelief  in  God. 
Your  imagination  cannot  conceive  the  mysteries  revealed 
in  the  Gospel.  The  Incarnation,  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  are  to  you  unthinkable; 
and  yet  you  are  haunted  by  the  idea  that  the  wicked 
soul  of  the  man  you  killed  could  live  again  in  the  form 
of  your  friend." 

"Is  the  idea  so  strange?  Is  this  doctrine  of  metem- 
psychosis, which  has  been  common  to  the  savage  and  to 
the  philosopher  in  innumerable  ages,  so  incredible  to  you, 
the  Christian — you  who  believe  that  the  soul  still  lives, 
invisible,  untraceable,  impalpable  to  human  sense,  while 
the  form  it  once  governed  lies  in  the  dust,  and  goes  on 
living,  where  and  how  you  know  not?  Granted  the  after- 
life, is  it  incredible  that  the  souls  of  the  just  and  the  un- 
just should  exist  as  wandering  spirits,  and  assume  new 
tabernacles  of  clay?     Where  are  the  deathless  souls  of 
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the  wicked,  do  you  think?  Do  you  imagine  them  as 
Dante  saw  them  in  his  dream — each  in  his  allotted 
sphere,  suffering  torments  commensurate  to  his  guilt?  Is 
it  not  more  credible  that  the  evil  spirit  should  cling  to 
the  scenes  of  its  lawless  pleasures,  thirsting  for  revenge 
upon  vmforgiven  foes,  longing  to  resume  the  carnal  life  it 
loves,  the  life  of  sensual  indulgence  and  unbridled  sin? 
This  conviction  has  shaped  itself  in  my  mind  with  ir- 
resistible force:  and  as  truly  as  I  believe  in  my  own 
existence  at  this  moment,  I  believe  that  Michael  Dartnell, 
the  Michael  I  knew,  left  this  earth,  and  that  the  hellish  spirit 
of  my  enemy  entered  into  his  lifeless  clay.  To  you  it  may 
seem  the  idea  of  a  madman;  but  I  know  I  am  not  mad." 

"You  are  sane  now.  But  who  can  answer  for  your 
sanity  if  you  brood  upon  this  wild  imagination?  The  con- 
ception is  like  the  beginning  of  madness — an  idee  fixe 
of  the  worst  kind.  My  dear  Arden,  there  is  no  help  for 
you,  except  in  Christ.  If  you  cannot  carry  your  troubles, 
your  perplexities,  your  despair,  to  the  Friend  and  Com- 
forter of  man,  you  reject  the  only  means  of  cure  that  I 
can  imagine,  in  such  a  case  as  yours.  Your  wife's  af- 
fection, your  consciousness  of  a  life  well  spent  in  the 
cause  of  humanity,  these  have  failed  to  bring  you  peace. 
There  is  but  one  resource,  one  refuge." 

"That  refuge  is  only  open  to  the  believer.  For  me 
the  gates  are  closed,  and  they  are  gates  of  adamant. 
Flesh  cannot  prevail  against  them." 

"But  spirit  can.  The  light  will  break  through  the 
darkness  by-and-by,  perhaps.  Go  on  with  your  good 
work,  and  try  to  forget  this  horrible  hallucination." 

"I  have  sought  forgetfulness  in  strenuous  work;  I 
have  striven  to  give  every  thought  of  my  brain  to  others. 
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to  lose  my  own  identity  in  the  sufferings  of  others; 
but  the  paramount  thought  is  there  still.  I  may  lose 
consciousness  of  myself,  but  I  cannot  lose  consciousness 
of  my  inexorable  enemy.  Wherever  I  go,  he  goes  with 
me.     He  comes  between  me  and  suffering  mankind." 

"My  dear  friend,  I  am  deeply  sorry  for  you;  but  my 
sorrow  is  worth  nothing.  God  alone  can  help  you,"  St. 
Just  answered  earnestly. 

"Your  sympathy  is  worth  much.  It  has  been  a  relief 
to  talk  to  you.  A  lunatic  notion,  isn't  it?"  added  Arden, 
laughing  excitedly,  with  a  sudden  change  of  tone.  "And, 
after  all,  perhaps  only  a  horrible  hallucination,  as  you 
call  it — a  question  of  nerves." 

"I  believe  it  is  a  question  of  mind  rather  than  nerves 
— a  mind  in  peril  of  shipwreck  for  want  of  the  Divine 
Helper  of  men.  To  be  without  God  in  the  world !  Oh, 
my  dear  Arden,  you,  and  men  like  you,  who  so  lightly 
renounce  the  privileges  of  the  Christian  life,  who  think 
it  enough  to  say,  'I  cannot  believe  in  miracles,  and  I 
can  steer  my  own  course  without  any  guiding  star,'  those 
men  must  be  prepared  for  the  worst  that  can  happen  to 
man.  The  empty  house  is  there,  swept  and  garnished, 
ready  for  visitants  from  hell,  wild  delusions,  phantasmal 
horrors,  the  diabolical  inventions  of  a  mind  that  has  lost 
its  grasp  on  reality." 

"In  plain  words,  you  take  me  for  a  madman?" 

"No,  no;  not  that, — but  I  take  you  for  a  man  whose 
reason  is  in  danger,  whose  conscience  is  more  sensitive 
than  he  thinks,  and  who  is  in  supreme  need  of  the  Divine 
Healer.  Arden,  believe  me,  on  my  honour,  you  have  my 
heartfelt  sympathy.  I  want  to  be  your  friend.  I  am  your 
friend.      I    would    do   anything — anything   that    a   man 
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could  do  for  his  best-loved  brother,  to  bring  you  peace 
of  mind  and  happiness." 

"You  cannot  do  that;  but  I  am  grateful  for  your 
sympathy,  and  I  ought  not  to  feel  angry  if  you  think  I 
am  mad.     Indeed,  I  sometimes  think  I  am  myself." 

"Will  you  hear  my  view  of  your  position  without 
being  offended,  and  let  me  help  you?  I  believe  I  could 
help  you,  if  you  would  let  me." 

"I  will  hear  your  words  as  the  speech  of  a  friend, 
and  nothing  you  can  say  shall  offend  me." 

"I  think  you  are  at  heart  a  Christian,  and  that  the 
idea  of  having  killed  a  fellow-creature  in  cold  blood  is 
as  repugnant  to  you  as  it  would  be  to  me.  I  believe 
that  since  that  act,  however  you  may  excuse  it  to  your- 
self by  the  consideration  that  he  fell  in  a  fair  fight,  your 
mind  has  been  weighed  down  by  the  sense  of  sin.  I 
believe  that  the  haunting  presence  that  has  made  your 
life  a  burden  has  been  the  agony  of  remorse  in  a  mind 
too  fine  to  bear  the  stain  of  blood,  the  ever-present  con- 
sciousness of  a  sin  unatoned.  I  believe  that  for  this 
suffering  of  yours  there  is  only  one  possible  cure,  the  re- 
conciliation of  the  soul  with  God;  and  that  until  by  some 
Divine  interposition,  by  some  spiritual  process  whose 
mode  and  manner  I  cannot  foresee,  faith  has  drawn  your 
wandering  steps  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  and  rent  the 
veil  that  hides  the  Redeemer's  face,  and  has  shown  you 
where  to  seek  and  where  to  find  forgiveness  of  sin,  and 
peace  on  earth,  and  hope  in  heaven — until  then,  my 
poor  friend,  remorse  for  an  act  which  was  at  variance 
with  your  own  life  and  character  will  pursue  you  with 
those  mental  horrors  which  you  take  for  a  diabolical  in- 
fluence." 
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They  had  passed  from  the  east  to  the  west,  and  had 
arrived  at  Oxford  Circus. 

"I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  being  in  earnest 
with  me!"  Arden  said,  as  they  clasped  hands,  and 
parted. 
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Walter  Arden's  confession  made  a  turning-point  in 
St.  Just's  life.  His  course  of  action  changed  from  that 
hour.  He  had  resoh-ed  to  restrict  his  friendship  with 
Rachel;  he  had  foreseen  peril  to  his  soul  in  his  growing 
regard  for  her;  but  after  Arden's  revelation,  he  told  him- 
self that  his  first  duty  in  life  was  to  safeguard  the  woman 
who  had  given  him  her  friendship,  and  who  might  be  in 
bitter  need  of  a  friend.  He  had  no  doubt  in  his  own 
mind  that  Arden  Avas  a  monomaniac,  unsuspected  by  the 
wife  who  loved  him,  or  by  the  society  in  which  he  lived. 
Such  a  delusion  as  that  under  which  he  suffered  could 
only  have  been  engendered  in  a  mind  on  the  verge  of 
madness;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  this  man, 
who  had  Rachel's  happiness  and  life  in  his  power,  was 
an  incipient  lunatic,  capable  at  the  present  time  of  con- 
ducting the  business  of  his  life  like  a  reasonable  being, 
but  liable  at  any  hour  to  develop  a  dangerous  form  of 
lunacy. 

The  man  who  loved  Rachel,  who  had  withdrawn  him- 
self from  a  friendship  that  was  becoming  too  close  and 
too  dear,  now  resolved  to  continue  that  friendship  at  any 
risk  of  his  own  unhappiness.  He  had  no  fear  of  peril 
for  her.  He  had  seen  her  single-minded  devotion  to  her 
husband.      He   knew   the    purity   of  a  nature  in  which 
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affection  reigned  supreme,  free  from  the  passions  that 
lead  to  the  tragedy  of  life.  He  had  no  fear  that  she 
would  ever  hold  him  too  dear;  though  she  might  come 
to  lean  upon  him  for  help  and  counsel,  and  to  turn  to 
him  in  any  time  of  difficulty.  It  was  for  him  to  watch 
for  the  coming  of  evil.  It  might  be  that  Arden's  hal- 
lucination was  only  a  passing  phase  of  a  brain  weakened 
by  periods  of  fever  in  the  past,  and  that  the  cloud 
might  lift. 

In  his  fervent  prayers  for  Rachel's  peace,  he  prayed 
in  singleness  of  heart  for  her  husband's  cure.  The 
blessings  he  asked  for  her  were  those  which  her  own 
heart  desired.  He  gave  himself  to  her  service,  as  her 
guardian  and  protector,  without  one  selfish  thought.  His 
religious  fervour  had  lifted  him  above  the  things  that  make 
the  bliss  or  woe  of  wordlings.  He  could  go  on  loving 
without  one  guilty  hope.  He  could  devote  his  life  to  the 
beloved,  and  ask  no  higher  recompense  than  the  know- 
ledge that  he  had  shielded"  her  from  dangers  of  which 
she  knew  not.  To  work  for  her  without  reward  and 
without  praise  was  all  he  asked  from  Fate. 

He  associated  himself  now  more  nearly  with  the  little 
company  of  workers  within  the  sound  of  Bow-bells,  whose 
Bishop  and  leader  was  Father  Romney.  He  interested 
himself  in  all  Mrs.  Bellingham's  schemes,  and  in  all 
Rachel's  favourite  pensioners — her  old  men,  and  women, 
and  children,  her  factory  girls,  and  working  lads,  her 
day-nurseries  for  infants,  and  night-schools  for  adults. 
There  were  few  days  on  which  the  friends  did  not  meet; 
and  there  were  quiet  evenings  in  every  week  which 
St.  Just  spant  in  Rachel's  drawing-room,  with  husband 
and  wife. 
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He  had  watched  Arden  during  more  than  a  year  of 
close  friendship,  and  had  seen  no  sign  of  the  thing  which  he 
feared.  Whatever  dekisions  the  man  suffered  in  the 
reahns  of  thought,  he  was  able  to  conduct  the  business  of 
life  with  good  sense  and  discretion.  But  from  the  home 
of  the  wedded  lovers,  from  the  home  that  had  once  been 
so  happy,  the  spirit  of  gladness  had  fled.  The  gaiety 
of  heart,  the  pleasure  in  trifles,  the  interest  in  all  the 
details  of  domestic  life,  which  make  the  felicity  of  home, 
were  wanting  in  the  dainty  little  house  in  Guelph  Place. 
Rachel  struggled  long  against  the  thought  that  her  hus- 
band was  no  longer  happy;  the  change  had  been  so 
gradual,  so  vague,  that  she  had  hardly  realised  it.  There 
was  only  the  sense  of  something  wanting,  a  light  gone 
out,  shadow  where  there  had  been  sunshine.  She  took 
to  watching  her  husband's  face,  waiting  for  the  smile 
that  was  now  so  rare.  She  questioned  him  often  and 
anxiously  about  his  health,  fearing  some  subtle  disease, 
that  might  cloud  over  his  life;  but  he  laughed  off"  her 
fears,  and  even  consented  to  go  with  her  to  a  famous 
physician,  in  order  that  she  might  be  reassured. 

In  a  few  minutes  of  confidential  talk,  after  he  had 
seen  his  patient,  the  doctor  told  her  that  she  had  no 
cause  for  anxiety.  Her  husband  had  a  splendid  con- 
stitution, unimpaired  by  his  sufferings  at  Klondyke,  and 
the  subsequent  breakdown.  As  for  the  depression,  which 
had  made  her  anxious,  that  was  a  matter  of  tempera- 
ment. 

"Some  men  have  not  ihej'ote  de  vivre,  and  are  rather 
difficult  subjects  in  consequence,"  concluded  the  doctor, 
"Mr.  Arden  wants  rousing — mental  occupation.  You 
should  make  him  go  into  Parliament." 
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"I  would  do  anything,"  said  Rachel,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes;  and  that  ended  the  interview,  which  took  place 
while  her  husband  was  putting  on  his  overcoat  and 
waiting  for  his  carriage. 

"I  hope  you  are  satisfied  now,  Rachel,"  he  said,  as 
they  drove  away  from  Harley  Street. 

"Relieved,  but  not  satisfied,  Walter,  while  I  see  you 
unhappy." 

"My  dearest,  I  am  not  unhappy,  I  should  be  an  un- 
grateful wretch  if  1  could  be  unhappy,  with  the  sweetest 
wife  in  the  world." 

She  tried  to  persuade  herself  that  all  was  well.  Her 
husband  was  no  less  devoted  than  in  the  cloudless  be- 
ginning of  their  union.  He  sought  no  pleasures  out  of 
his  own  house.  His  clubs  knew  him  no  more;  but  too 
many  hours  of  his  home  life  were  spent  in  the  solitude 
of  his  libraiy,  a  large  room  built  out  at  the  back  of  the 
small  house,  covering  the  oblong  space  sacred  to  spar- 
rows, that  had  once  called  itself  a  garden.  He  sat  here 
alone  day  after  day,  seemingly  absorbed  in  study,  and 
no  longer  working  with  his  secretary  at  the  business  of 
philanthropy.  The  secretary  now  came  to  Rachel  for 
instructions;  and  it  was  she  who  wrote  or  dictated  the 
answers  to  the  daily  letters.  Most  of  the  business  of 
charity  now  devolved  upon  her;  and  she  gradually  came 
to  lean  upon  St.  Just  for  advice  and  help  in  all  cases 
where  her  husband  had  been  her  ally  and  helper.  And 
thus  the  bond  of  friendship  grew  closer  and  stronger, 
until  she  wondered  what  her  life  had  been  like  before 
this  earnest  and  deeply  religious  thinker  had  been  her 
daily  companion,  sharing  all  her  thoughts  of  the  better 
life,  looking  as  she  looked  beyond  the  grave  for  the  an- 
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swer  to  all  that  is  darkest  and  most  inexplicable  upon 
earth.     A  perfect  sympathy  reigned  between  them. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  St.  Just  suffered  the 
first  great  sorrow  of  his  life,  in  the  almost  sudden  death 
of  his  mother,  which  happened  after  an  illness  of  less 
than  a  week.  She  was  gone,  the  companion  and  friend, 
and  the  house  in  Portland  Place,  which  had  been  so 
pleasant  a  home,  became  hateful  to  him.  He  used  it 
henceforward  only  as  an  office,  a  place  in  which  to  re- 
ceive his  fellow-workers,  or  to  give  dinners  or  evening 
entertainments  to  the  young  men  of  his  University  Mis- 
sion. The  spacious  old  rooms  served  for  philanthropic 
purposes;  but  he  could  live  under  that  roof  no  more. 
He  took  rooms  in  Berkeley  Street,  and  was  so  much 
nearer  to  Guelph  Place  and  the  friends  to  whom  he 
looked  for  consolation  in  his  bereavement.  His  mother 
had  seen  much  of  Rachel  in  the  last  two  years,  and  had 
loved  her,  too  unworldly  to  apprehend  evil  from  the  close 
friendship  between  St.  Just  and  Walter  Arden's  wife. 
Her  son  was  to  her  as  a  saint  on  earth,  secure  from  the 
snares  of  human  passion,  living  only  to  do  good  works, 
and  think  high  thoughts. 

It  needed  the  voice  of  a  worldling  to  suggest  danger 
in  a  friendship  which  St.  Just  knew  to  be  pure  and  free 
from  guile.  Lady  Mary  Selby's  was  the  voice,  uplifted 
in  all  candour  and  kindliness,  but  still  the  voice  of  the 
world,  which  sees  only  the  surface  of  things,  and  measures 
every  life  and  every  character  by  the  same  conventional 
standard;  the  rule  of  the  things  that  are  done  and  the 
things  that  are  not  done. 

Lady  Mary  and  St.  Just  had  met  often  in  Guelph 
Place,  and  occasionally  in  the  great  world,  and  they  were 
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on  very  friendly  terms;  so  he  was  not  surprised  when 
she  drew  him  aside  at  an  evening  party  in  one  of  the 
great  houses  of  London,  the  house  of  a  leader  in  the 
political  world. 

"I  have  been  dying  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  quiet 
talk.  Shall  we  go  into  the  winter  garden?"  she  asked. 
"There  are  very  few  people  there  now;  everyone  is  drift- 
ing to  the  supper-room." 

"By  all  means,  if  you  will  let  me  take  you  to  supper 
afterwards." 

"Of  course  I  will.  Do  you  suppose  I  mean  to  go 
home  unfed?  The  Lincolnshire  House  suppers  are 
feasts  of  many  inventions.  It  is  a  liberal  education  in 
gastronomy  to  feed  here." 

They  went  into  the  spacious  consen^ator}',  where  the 
rose-scented  atmosphere  was  cooler  than  the  rooms,  and 
where  only  a  few  couples  sat  secluded  in  shadowy  cor- 
ners, breathing  odours  of  orange-blossom,  which  might 
be  either  a  forecast  or  a  mockery,  as  those  low  murmur- 
ings  of  neighbouring  lips  meant  the  making  or  the  break- 
ing of  marriage  vows. 

St.  Just  and  Lady  Mary  found  a  solitary  sofa  out  of 
earshot. 

"I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  my  sister-in-law,"  Lady 
Mary  said,  with  her  unflinching  air. 

"I  shall  be  charmed  to  hear  you  on  so  admirable  a 
subject.  Mrs.  Arden  is  my  ideal  of  all  that  is  best  in  a 
woman." 

"I  know  that.  But  perhaps  you  don't  know  that  you 
are  dragging  your  ideal  into  the  mud." 

"Lady  Mary!" 

"Oh,  of  course  you  are  astonished.   You  had  no  idea 
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what  was  happening,  any  more  than  Rachel,  who  is  a 
baby  in  the  ways  of  the  world.  You  thought  you  could 
be  at  her  house  day  after  day;  that  you  could  go  about 
the  East  End  with  her;  drive  from  west  to  east  and  east 
to  west  tele-ii-tete  in  her  brougham ;  haunt  all  the  houses 
she  visits,  and  rarely  appear  when  she  is  not  expected. 
You  thought — you,  who  have  your  clubs  and  your  men- 
friends,  and  who  ought  to  know  something  of  the  world 
you  live  in — you  absolutely  thought  that  you  could  carr>' 
on  in  this  way  and  not  set  people  talking." 

"The  people  who  can  imagine  evil  of  my  friendship 
for  Mrs.  Arden  would  scent  corruption  in  a  garden  of 
roses,  see  stains  on  the  new-fallen  snow  upon  the  moun- 
tains, remote  and  pure  under  the  eye  of  God.  We  need 
not  give  such  people  a  thought." 

"Oh,  but  you  need;  you  must  think  of  them.  I  am 
not  a  mischief-maker,  or  a  scandal-bearer,  Lord  St.  Just. 
I  have  lived  too  long  in  society  to  be  keen  about  scan- 
dals; I  have  heard  too  many  of  them.  They  are  all 
pretty  much  alike,  and  they  soon  pall  on  a  woman  with 
a  ha'porth  of  brains.  But  I  must  stand  up  for  my 
brother.  He  has  had  troubles— mental  troubles — which 
have  marred  his  life;  and  of  late  he  has  chosen  to  keep 
aloof  from  Rachel,  whom  he  idolises.  I  don't  want  him 
to  know  what  I  am  telling  you — I  don't  want  to  make 
bad  blood  between  you  and  him.  I  know  you  are  a 
man  of  honour,  of  high  principle  even,  of  religious  con- 
victions such  as  few  men  hold.  You  are  not  a  man  to 
persist  in  conduct  which  reflection  must  show  you  to  be 
wrong." 

"I  have  never  harboured  one  thought  which  you  and 
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all  the  world  might  not  know — in  relation  to  your  sister- 
in-law." 

"I  can  believe  that.  I  believe  that  you  are  a  good 
man,  capable  even  of  that  rare  sentiment,  friendship  for 
a  young  and  beautiful  woman.  But  you  have  been  for- 
getting that  the  world  won't  allow  a  woman  to  have  a 
friend,  not  even  if  she  is  middle-aged  and  ugly;  much 
less  if  she  is  as  attractive  as  my  brother's  wife.  I  have 
been  hearing  insinuations,  little  hints,  seeing  smiles  and 
significant  looks,  for  a  long  time.  Oh,  you  don't  know 
how  malignant  the  women  who  have  'thrown  their  caps 
over  the  mill'  can  be  about  a  woman  whose  virtues  are 
a  standing  reproach  to  them.  Rachel  has  never  posed 
as  a  saint,  but  they  all  know  that  she  is  a  saint,  and  they 
loathe  the  saintly  character.  She  has  taken  a  strong  line 
as  a  philanthropist  too.  They  sneer  at  her  plain  frocks, 
and  call  her  the  sham  Quakeress.  They  hate  and  envy 
her  for  not  being  up  to  her  eyes  in  debt  to  milliners  and 
hairdressers,  as  they  are.  And  so  they  jump  at  the  first 
chance  of  throwing  mud  at  her." 

"It  cannot  affect  her.  She  is  as  remote  from  the 
sphere  of  such  women   as  if  she  were  among  the  stars." 

"You  are  mistaken,  Lord  St.  Just.  There  is  only  one 
sphere,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Carlton  House  Terrace, 
and  on  the  west  by  Rutland  Gate.  The  saints  and  the 
sinners  are  all  moving  in  the  same  circle;  and  the  sin- 
ners are  trying  their  hardest  to  drag  the  saints  down  to 
their  own  level." 

"You  have  noticed  one  malicious  woman's  sneer, 
Lady  Mary.  You  have  been  hurt  and  made  angry,  and 
you  unconsciously  exaggerate.  I  cnimot  believe  that  my 
friendship  for  your  sister-in-law   could  provoke  slander. 
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I  honour  and  revere  her.  I  would  make  any  sacrifice  of 
my  own  happiness  rather  than  that  the  breath  of  slander 
should  sully  her  name." 

"Her  name  is  sullied  already.  You  are  talked  of  as 
the  Kindred  Spirits,  the  Saints,  the  Heavenly  Lovers.  I 
have  heard  enough  to  be  sure  of  the  mischief  you  are 
doing,  though  they  daren't  talk  openly  before  me.  My 
brother  is  asleep — hears  nothing,  sees  nothing.  It  is  my 
duty  to  speak  plainly.    I  can't  help  it  if  you  are  angry." 

"I  am  angry  with  the  hatefulness  of  human  nature, 
not  with  you.  As  if  her  life — her  pure  and  perfect  life 
— and  my  life,  which  has  been  spent  for  others  ever 
since  I  learnt  to  think — as  if  that  were  not  enough  to 
save  her  from  the  evil-speaking  of  women  whose  only 
instinct  is  self-indulgence,  who  exist  only  for  sensuous 
and  sensual  pleasures,  and  shut  their  eyes  and  ears 
against  the  sufferings  of  humanity." 

"They  are  all  that,  and  I  detest  them.  But  they  are 
the  world;  and  Rachel  will  have  to  live  among  them, 
and  be  judged  by  them,  till  she  joins  some  Sisterhood 
and  shuts  herself  behind  a  convent  gate." 

"And  jthis  world  of  yours  will  not  let  her  have  a 
friend?" 

"It  will  not!  It  never  did,  and  never  will  believe  in 
friendship  between  man  and  woman.  Why,  if  Rachel 
were  elderly  and  blind,  living  in  another  country,  and 
writing  gossiping  letters  to  you,  as  Madame  du  Deffand 
wrote  to  Horace  Walpole,  people  would  shrug  their 
shoulders  and  say  there  was  more  in  the  correspondence 
than  met  the  eye,  and  that  only  a  careful  selection  of 
her  letters  were  fit  for  publication.  A  man  can't  be  a 
woman's  friend  without  being  her  enemy." 
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"Well,  I  will  not  be  Rachel's  enemy,"  he  said,  draw- 
ing a  deep  breath,  as  if  he  were  offering  up  the  sacrifice 
of  a  life. 

He  had  never  called  her  Rachel  before.  Lady  Maiy 
noted  the  slip. 

"I  am  sure  you  will  do  all  that  is  honourable  and 
kind,"  she  said,  rising  and  giving  him  her  hand. 

He  had  risen  impetuously  at  the  beginning  of  their 
conversation,  and  had  remained  standing. 

"I  will  try  to  do  what  is  best  for  her." 

"I  have  unbounded  faith  in  you,  Lord  St.  Just.  And 
now  will  you  take  me  to  the  supper-room?  These  agi- 
tating discussions  make  one  awfully  hungry." 

He  smiled,  with  white  lips,  wondering  if  he  would 
ever  want  to  eat  again,  and  loathing  the  crowd  he  would 
have  to  face  in  the  struggle  for  champagne  and  quails; 
the  trivial  crowd  that  he  hated;  the  crowd  that  scrambled 
for  plovers'  eggs  and  iced  asparagus  and  '84  champagne, 
while  thousand  of  fellow-creatures  within  a  few  miles  of 
them  were  wasting  away  for  lack  of  wholesome  food. 

Lady  Mary  noted  his  pallor,  and  was  merciful.  She 
seized  upon  the  first  "nice  boy"  who  ran  against  them  in 
the  crush — a  young  guardsman,  beardless  and  beautiful. 

"Have  you  just  come  away  from  the  supper-room, 
Dick?"  she  asked. 

"This  instant;  but  I'll  go  back  with  pleasure,  if  I 
may  take  you.  The  duke's  Veuve  Pommery  is  tipple 
for  kings." 

"Then  I'll  release  you,"  she  said  to  St.  Just.  "I 
know  you  are  tired,  and  want  to  go  home." 

"I  think  you  will  be  in  better  hands  with  Mr.  Quin- 
don,"  he  said.     "Good  night" 
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"By  Jupiter!  St.  Just  looks  bad,"  exclaimed  the  youth, 
when  he  was  gone,  "A  man  oughtn't  to  go  to  dances 
with  such  a  death-bed  face.  He's  as  ghastly  as  the 
statue  in  Don  Giovanni.  He  ought  to  stick  to  the  phi- 
lanthropic caper — Bethnal  Green  and  Bermondsey,  don't 
you  know." 

St.  Just  did  not  go  straight  honie  on  leaving  Lincoln- 
shire House.  His  own  rooms  were  within  five  minutes' 
walk,  and  he  felt  that  he  wanted  the  freedom  of  the 
empty  streets  and  the  deserted  park  under  the  starlit 
June  sky.  There  would  be  no  room  inside  four  walls 
for  the  tempest  of  his  thoughts.  He  had  to  think  of 
her ;  of  what  was  best  for  her — best,  not  happiest;  for  he 
could  scarcely  doubt  that  his  friendship  had  been  of 
value  to  her  in  the  last  year,  a  source  of  consolation  in 
her  sorrow  at  her  husband's  estrangement.  He  had  filled 
the  empty  place  in  her  life;  he  had  been  to  her  as  a 
brother,  and  not  one  word  had  ever  been  breathed  by 
her  lips  or  by  his  that  could  offend  the  husband  to  whom 
she  had  given  herself  in  purity  of  heart.  But  there  had 
been  the  intimacy  of  minds  that  think  alike,  of  hearts 
moved  by  the  same  emotions  of  pity  and  love,  the  same 
religious  fervour,  the  same  self-surrender  for  the  service 
of  Christ. 

She  had  talked  to  him  even  of  her  dead  child,  that 
sacred  theme  which  she  could  not  speak  of  without  tears. 
She  had  told  him  of  her  hopes  and  visions  of  the  future 
while  that  child  was  with  her;  how  she  had  pictured  his 
life — the  Christian  life,  the  life  that  was  to  be  a  light  in 
the  darkness  of  the  helpless  and  unfortunate.  She  talked 
of  her  child  in  the  after-life,  and  loved  to  dwell  upon 
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the  blessedness  of  the  saints  with  God,  with  an  implicit 
faith  in  the  unseen. 

"I  do  wrong  to  grieve  for  my  son,  knowing  that  I 
shall  go  to  him  in  the  new  life,"  she  said. 

They  had  been  in  such  perfect  sympathy,  a  friend- 
ship so  exalted,  so  free  from  guile.  And  this  pure  af- 
fection, held  in  check  on  his  part  with  such  undeviating 
self-control,  had  not  escaped  malignant  remark.  And 
then,  awakened  by  that  revelation  of  the  world's  male- 
volence, there  came  the  thought  of  possible  peril,  peril 
to  two  souls  now  white  and  stainless,  but  which  one  im- 
passioned moment,  one  lapse  of  self-mastery,  might  taint 
with  at  least  the  suggestion  of  sin.  So  far,  he  had  never 
transgressed,  never  passed  the  limits  of  a  friendship  such 
as  obtained  among  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Early 
Church,  when  Christians  heard  the  near  echo  of  the 
Master's  voice,  and  thought  and  talked  of  their  Lord  as 
of  One  who  was  with  them  yesterday.  But  could  he  be 
sure  of  himself  to  the  end?  Could  he  see  her  day  after 
day  in  a  growing  intimacy,  upon  which  her  own  purity 
of  heart  placed  no  restrictions,  and  trust  himself  never 
to  betray  the  secret  of  a  sinful  love,  a  love  that  was  an 
offence  against  her  purity,  however  he  might  control  all 
outward  signs  of  the  fire  that  burnt  within? 

"The  worldling's  voice  is  the  voice  of  wisdom,"  he 
thought,  slowly  pacing  to  and  fro  in  the  summer  dark- 
ness. "I  have  been  playing  with  fire.  How  could  I  ever 
forgive  myself  if  I  let  her  guess  my  secret — if  I  startled 
that  exquisite  innocence  which  fears  no  evil  with  the  re- 
velation of  a  passionate  love?  It  has  been  a  lovely 
dream;  but  it  is  over.  Neither  her  good  name  nor  her 
peace  of  mind  shall  suffer  by  my  wrong-doing." 
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For  the  three  following  days  St.  Just  was  absorbed 
in  business  details.  He  spent  most  of  his  time  in  Port- 
land Place,  where  he  had  appointments  with  the  men 
with  whom  he  worked,  his  equals,  or  his  subordinates, 
enthusiasts  like  himself,  his  friends  and  his  disciples,  and 
his  paid  helpers.  He  contrived  to  see  them  all,  and  to 
go  into  the  particulars  of  every  good  work  to  which  he 
had  put  his  hand.  He  pledged  his  income  to  the  utter- 
most in  his  contributions  to  the  financial  support  of  these 
home  missions,  which  in  the  far-off  golden  age  were  to 
make  the  wilderness  of  pauper  life  in  London  blossom 
as  the  rose;  and  which  had  already  reclaimed  many 
pestilential  swamps,  and  exterminated  many  poisonous 
weeds. 

His  friends  were  distressed  at  the  idea  of  having  to 
carry  on  their  work  without  their  leader. 

"You  are  the  moving  spirit  of  exerything,  St.  Just," 
said  one  of  his  Oxford  chums;  "the  only  one  of  us  who 
won't  see  failure,  and  whose  pluck  has  never  failed  when 
the  whole  business  seemed  a  hopeless  muddle.  I  sup- 
pose it's  some  blessed  alarmist  in  Harley  Street  who  is 
sending  you  away.  The  modern  doctor's  favourite  fad 
is  the  idea  that  an  Englishman  can't  live  in  England?" 

"No;  I  haven't  asked  the  doctors.  I  know  that  I  am 
not  in  good  health,  without  their  opinion.  I  have  bought 
a  two-hundred-ton  yacht.  She  is  at  Marseilles,  where  I 
shall  join  her  next  week,  and  start  on  a  vagabond  voyage." 

"Shall  you  go  far?" 

"Who  knows?  I  said  a  vagabond  voyage.  If  I  don't 
find  the  Mediterranean  good  enough,  I  shall  slip  through 
the  Suez  and  steer  my  course  to  the  South  Seas." 

"Poor  fellow!"  his  friends  said,  as  they  left  his  house. 
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"Lungs,  of  course,"  said  one.  "I  shall  be  at  Charing 
Cross  on  Saturday  night,  for  a  farewell  hand-shake.  Who 
knows  if  we  shall  ever  see  him  again?" 

"I  shouldn't  like  to  bet  even  money  on  his  return," 
said  another.      "He  looks  awfully  ill." 

"The  old  story  of  the  sword  and  the  scabbard.  This 
one  is  a  fiery  sword  in  an  ivory  scabbard.  Knowing  the 
work  he  has  done  since  he  left  Oxford,  I  wonder  he  is 
alive!" 
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IV. 


Rachel  was  surprised  at  not  having  seen  St.  Just 
during  those  three  days,  for  within  the  last  half-year  a 
day  had  rarely  passed  without  their  meeting,  either  in 
some  scene  of  her  daily  work,  at  Mrs.  Bellingham's  house, 
or  in  her  own  drawing-room.  She  missed  him  sadly  be- 
fore the  third  day  of  his  absence  came  to  an  end.  Since 
her  husband's  isolation,  she  had  come  to  depend  upon 
St.  Just's  judgment  on  all  doubtful  questions,  most  of  all 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  innumerable  appeals  to 
her  benevolence  should  be  answered.  St.  Just  was  a 
shrewd  judge  of  human  nature,  and  rarely  failed  in  his 
diagnosis.  The  professional  begging-letter  writer  had  a 
poor  chance  with  him;  and  he  was  a  shrewd  judge  of 
the  worthiness  or  unworthiness  of  the  amateur  who  has 
but  lately  begun  to  depend  upon  a  facile  pen  and  a 
penny  stamp  for  increased  income. 

Rachel  was  sitting  in  the  lamplight  after  dinner,  with 
a  pile  of  unanswered  letters  before  her,  on  the  third 
evening  of  St.  Just's  absence,  when  the  servant  an- 
nounced him. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,"  she  said,  going  to 
meet  him  with  outstretched  hand.  "I  have  been  want- 
ing your  advice  about  so  many  of  these  letters — such 
piteous  letters — from  impostors  perhaps — but  they  make 
one's  heart  ache  all  the  same.'' 
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"The  more  heartrending  the  letter,  the  more  need 
of  verification.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Arden,  in  your  place  I  should 
be  adamant  to  all  letter-writers,  and  give  all  your  help 
to  those  you  know,  face  to  face,  in  their  own  homes — 
whose  characters,  surroundings,  necessities,  you  know  at 
first  hand.  Even  your  resources  have  their  limits.  If 
you  give  all  to  those  you  know,  you  may  forgive  yourself 
for  refusing  those  you  don't  know.  Whatever  their 
sphere,  they  too  must  have  their  helpers.  There  are 
good  Samaritans  upon  every  road  nowadays." 

"I  know  you  are  right;  but  these  letters  torture  one, 
all  the  same." 

"Oh,  there  must  always  be  that  kind  of  torture  for 
sensitive  minds,  while  the  differences  of  fortune  are  as 
they  are.  There  is  the  torture  of  seeing  an  overworked 
horse  in  a  cart,  the  thought  of  the  inequality  in  the  for- 
tunes of  horses — the  underfed  cab -horse  in  the  pelting 
rain,  crawling  along  the  streets  at  midnight,  and  the 
sleek  carriage-horses  dozing  in  their  warm  stable.  You 
will  have  to  harden  your  heart,  my  dear  Mrs.  Arden,  to 
make  up  your  mind  that  even  all  you  do  is  but  as  a 
drop  of  sweetness  in  a  sea  of  bitter  waters." 

Rachel  looked  at  him  wonderingly.  There  was  some- 
thing in  his  tone  that  was  new  to  her — an  indefinable 
difference. 

"What  have  you  been  doing  in  the  last  three 
days?"  she  asked.  "You  are  looking  pale  and  over- 
tired." 

"I  have  been  working  very  hard.  I  have  been  set- 
ting my  house  in  order." 

"But   I   thought  your   house   was   always   in   order. 
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Everyone  says  you  are  such  a  wonderful  man  of  busi- 
ness." 

"I  have  been  setting  my  house  in  order  before  leav- 
ing England.  The  fact  is,  I  find  myself  out  of  health; 
I  want  change  of  scene  and  atmosphere.  It  is  a  want 
all  workers  feel  at  some  time  in  their  lives;  and  I  am 
going  to  give  myself  rest  before  I  break  down." 

"That  is  very  wise  of  you,"  she  answered  gravely; 
and  the  look  of  sorrow  in  her  face  sent  a  thrill  through 
his  overstrained  nerves.  "I  shall  miss  you  dreadfully  in 
all  our  work — and — and  in  so  many  ways;  but  I  am 
glad  you  are  taking  the  first  warning.  Do  you  mean  to 
be  away  long?" 

"Till  I  am  cured,"  he  answered,  with  a  faint,  sad 
smile. 

She  would  never  know  the  malady  which  had  need 
of  cure,  or  how  slow  the  healing  process  was  likely 
to  be. 

"And  are  you  going  far?" 

He  told  her  how  he  had  bought  a  friend's  steam- 
yacht,  a  nearly  new  boat,  by  one  of  the  best  builders  on 
the  Clyde. 

"Won't  it  be  too  hot  in  the  Mediterranean  in  sum- 
mer?" 

"Oh,  I  can  bask;  I  shall  have  rest,  which  I  suppose 
will  be  all  I  want.  And  in  October  or  November  I  shall 
make  for  the  South  Seas." 

"Like  Stevenson?" 

"Stevenson's  book  has  inspired  me  with  a  longing 
for  the  islands  he  loved." 
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"Perhaps  you  will  be  like  him,  and  settle  there  for 
life." 

"No,  no;  I  don't  contemplate  such  a  possibility.  I 
should  always  be  thinking  of  what  could  be  done  in 
fifty  years  of  Europe.  A  man  would  need  the  genius 
and  the  imagination  of  a  Stevenson  to  find  happiness  in 
that  primitive  life." 

"But  in  any  case  you  will  be  away  for  years^ — for 
many  years,  perhaps." 

"No,  no;  I  hope  my  cure  will  not  be  so  slow.  A 
year  or  two  should  be  enough.  Two  years  would  be  a 
long  exile  from  friends — like  you!" 

Her  voice  had  been  faintly  tremulous,  but  his  was 
steady.  He  had  nerved  himself  for  this  farewell  inter- 
view as  a  man  nerves  himself  for  a  surgical  operation; 
and  in  this  case  there  could  be  no  anesthetic,  he  must 
needs  feel  all  the  pain,  and  all  the  peril  of  self-betrayal. 

"You  say  that  you  are  out  of  health,"  Rachel  said, 
after  a  pause.  "I  hope  there  is  nothing  serious  the 
matter — nothing  that  need  make  your  friends  anxious 
about  you." 

"Oh  no,  there  is  nothing  serious.  I  am  not  ordered 
away  by  the  doctors.  My  going  is  a  precautionary 
step." 

"I  am  glad  of  that.  I  shall  miss  you  sadly.  You 
have  been  so  kind,  and  I  have  come  to  rely  on  your 
help  so  much — since — since  my  husband  has  taken  less 
interest  in  my  work." 

"His  interest  may  be  revived,  if  you  tell  him  you 
have  need  of  his  help.  You  must  try  to  win  him  back 
into  the  old  paths." 

"Oh,  if  I  only  could!   He  began  by  being  so  warmly 
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interested,  so  helpful  for  all  those  poor  people;  but  now 
he  has  ceased  to  care  for  them.  I  know  he  is  unhappy, 
but  I  can  find  no  reason  for  his  trouble.  He  has  a 
worried,  haunted  look,  that  grieves  me  more  than  I  can 
say,  and  I  can  do  nothing  to  brighten  his  life.  I  know 
nothing  of  the  shadow  that  darkens  it.  Something — 
something  I  cannot  understand — has  come  between  us 
and  made  us  almost  strangers;  and,  now  you  are  going 
away,  I  shall  feel  utterly  alone." 

Her  voice  faltered  in  her  struggle  not  to  give  way  to 
tears.  Her  sorrow,  her  appeal  to  his  friendship,  shook 
St.  Just's  resolution. 

"Rachel,  Rachel,  cannot  you  understand,  cannot  you 
read  my  heart — the  heart  that  aches  for  love  of  you? 
It  is  my  love  that  is  parting  us — my  hopeless  love,  the 
love  of  years.  It  was  easy  to  call  love  friendship.  Love 
has  been  sweet  under  that  name;  and  you  know  that  I 
have  never  offended,  never  said  one  word  that  you  ought 
not  to  hear,  never  for  one  moment  forgotten  that  you 
are  Walter  Arden's  wife." 

"No,  no,  no.  You  have  always  been  my  friend,  my 
trusted  friend.  Why  do  you  spoil  our  friendship  now? 
I  have  honoured  and  looked  up  to  you." 

"I  did  not  mean  to  tell  you.  I  meant  to  carry  my 
secret  to  my  grave,  and  that  you  should  never  know  all 
you  have  been  to  me;  the  one  love  of  my  life,  loved 
from  the  hour  of  our  first  meeting,  worshipped  with 
every  throb  of  my  heart  from  that  hour  to  this.  But 
the  words  have  been  said,  and  at  least  you  know  that  I 
am  not  leaving  you  for  a  light  reason,  that  I  am  not 
false  to  the  dear  friendship  you  have  given  me.  It  is 
for  your  dignity,  for  my  honour,  that  I  go.     I  have  been 
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told  that  our  friendship  has  provoked  comment,  that  if 
it  continued  your  name  would  suffer;  and  your  good 
name  is  dearer  to  me  than  my  own  happiness.  And 
now  I  have  put  a  barrier  between  us." 

"Yes,  you  have  put  a  lifelong  barrier  between  us," 
she  said,  with  a  profound  sigh.  "I  am  very  sorry.  I 
was  so  happy  in  your  friendship;  and  now  you  have 
made  friendship  impossible.  All  things  that  I  care  for 
seem  to  fall  away  from  me.  I  won't  say  that  I  have  lost 
my  husband's  love — but  I  know  that  he  is  changed  to 
me.  A  cloud  has  come  between  us;  there  is  a  mystery 
in  his  life  that  I  cannot  fathom.  I  should  be  utterly 
lonely  if  it  were  not  for  those  poor  castaways  who  de- 
pend upon  me,  and  who  love  me  a  little,  I  think." 

"They  love  you  much,"  St.  Just  cried  passionately. 
"How  can  they  help  loving  you?  To  them  you  repre- 
sent all  that  is  purest  and  best  in  human  love,  the  Christ- 
like love  which  forgives  sin  and  believes  in  the  regenera- 
tion of  sinners.  You  enter  their  dark  haunts  like  livinsf 
sunlight;  you  lift  them  out  of  the  slough  of  despond. 
Oh,  be  sure  you  have  your  guerdon  of  human  love. 
Never  believe  the  people  who  tell  you  the  poor  are  un- 
grateful or  unloving.  Good-bye,  Rachel.  Forget  this 
confession  of  mine,  if  you  can.  Think  of  me  only  as 
your  friend,  and  as  a  man  in  whom  honour  is  stronger 
than  passion.  Write  to  me  when  I  am  far  away.  I  shall 
write  to  you  sometimes,  to  tell  you  where  my  wander- 
ings have  brought  me.  Write  and  tell  me  of  your  own 
life,  and  all  things  that  have  to  do  with  your  happi- 
ness." 

"Yes,  I  will  write  to  you,"  she  answered  simply.  "I 
shall  forget  every  foolish  word  that  you  have  spoken  this 
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night.  I  shall  think  of  you  when  you  are  far  away  as  I 
have  known  you  in  the  last  two  years — my  kind  friend 
and  counsellor.     Good-bye." 

She  gave  him  her  hand,  looking  at  him  with  the 
clear  and  earnest  gaze  he  knew  so  well.  He  had  seen 
that  look  in  her  eyes  when  she  had  pleaded  with  some 
sinner  whose  fall  she  deplored — a  look  so  mournful,  yet 
so  full  of  a  divine  compassion. 

He  bent  his  lips  over  the  gentle  hand,  as  he  might 
have  kissed  the  hand  of  a  saint,  and  left  her  without  a 
word. 

"And  now  this  world  holds  nothing  for  me  but 
duty,"  he  thought,  as  he  left  her.  "The  two  women  I 
loved  are  gone  from  me;  one  in  death;  one  in  lifelong 
severance.  I  have  done  with  love  for  the  individual, 
and  must  live  for  the  species." 

A  strange  grey  life  began  for  Rachel  on  the  morning 
after  St.  Just's  farewell.  She  felt  as  if  all  interest,  all 
colour,  had  gone  out  of  her  life.  She  fought  against  her 
dejection,  and  went  about  her  old  work  with  untiring 
patience;  but  the  mind  within  was  dull  and  inert.  She 
let  her  old  women  talk  to  her  of  their  woes  and 
grievances,  and  was  kind  and  gentle  with  them;  but  it 
would  have  gone  ill  with  her  had  she  been  called  on  to 
repeat  their  pitiful  stories.  It  was  a  relief  when  one  of 
them  exclaimed — 

"You  ain't  brought  his  lordship  this  arternoon.  I  do 
like  to  hear  him  talk  the  Gospel — he  do  make  it  all 
come  out  clear  and  strong,  like  as  if  it  was  in  the  morn- 
ing paper;  while  in  most  sermons  as  I  hear  the  preacher 
seems  to  beat  about  the  bush,  so  as  I  can't  follow  him. 
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I  can  alius  follow  his  lordship;  and,  to  be  sure,  I  ought 
to,  when  he  was  that  kind  and  paid  my  rent  for  a  year 
in  advance,  so  as  I  sha'n't  have  to  worrit  myself  all 
\vinter." 

"He  is  very  fond  of  you,  Biddy.  But  you  won't  see 
him  for  a  long  time;  he  has  gone  on  a  sea- voyage  for 
his  health." 

"Poor  dear  gentleman!  He  always  looked  a  bit 
peaky — but  so  kind,  and  so  generous.  Then  I  suppose 
he'll  be  gone  six  months  or  so?" 

"Longer  than  that,  I  think.  But  I  shall  take  care 
of  you,  Biddy." 

"And  so  you  always  have,  mum.  My  life  hasn't 
been  the  same  since  the  day  your  pretty  face  came  in 
at  that  door.  Lor,  I  remember  it  as  if  it  was  yesterday. 
You  was  wearing  a  sweet  hat,  with  forget-me-nots  in  it, 
and  as  it  might  be  a  bow  of  fine  white  lace.  And  I 
thinks  here's  another  of  them  fine  ladies  come  to  nag 
about  religion,  and  why  don't  I  go  to  the  week-day 
services,  and  the  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings  in 
Lent.  But  I  soon  found  the  difference.  You  didn't 
come  to  preach  to  me,  but  to  try  and  make  me  a  bit 
more  comfortable." 

"And  when  you  were  more  comfortable  you  liked 
coming  to  the  Lent  sermons,"  said  Rachel. 

"Yes,  mum.  After  a  good  cup  of  tea  and  a  bloater, 
and  with  a  bit  of  fire  to  come  home  to,  I  don't  mind 
an  evening  service.  They  may  sing  a  hanthem,  and 
make  the  sermon  as  long  as  they  like,  when  I'm  feeling 
comfortable  inside,  and  with  a  warm  cape  to  my  back 
such  as  you  gave  me.  But  I  hope,  now  his  lordship  has 
gone  away,   Mr.  Arden  will  come  among  us   with  you 
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again,  as  he  used  to  do  when  you  and  him  was  keeping 
company.  He's  as  kind  a  gentleman  as  ever  lived, 
and  never  one  to  worry  folks  about  religion.  I  don't 
know  as  ever  he  mentioned  the  Gospel  in  my  hearing." 

"He  will  come  back  to  his  old  friends  by-and-by,  I 
hope,  Biddy.  He  has  been  depressed  and  out  of  spirits 
of  late." 

"Well,  tell  him,  with  my  respects,  that  he  ought  to 
try  Roupell's  'Mensanerincorperersaner.'  It's  a  long  word 
to  pronounce,  but  it's  rare  stuff  for  the  spirits.  Thirty 
drops  to  be  took  on  a  lump  of  sugar,  and  warranted  not 
poisonous  if  you  was  to  drink  the  bottleful." 

This  was  not  the  first  time  Rachel  had  heard  lamen- 
tations at  her  husband's  absenting  himself  from  the  dark 
places  where  his  presence  had  brought  comfort. 

Father  Romney  had  urged  her  to  use  her  influence 
with  him,  and  to  persuade  him  to  take  up  the  work  he 
had  begun  so  well. 

"I  have  seen  so  many  instances  of  men  who  begin 
with  tremendous  fervour,  and  cool  off"  and  drop  away, 
after  working  at  white  heat  for  a  year  or  two,  that  I 
ought  never  to  be  surprised  by  a  deserter,"  he  said; 
"but  I  thought  your  husband  was  of  a  stronger  fibre 
than  most  of  my  young  disciples,  and  that  his  fire  would 
not  have  burnt  out  in  a  few  years.  I  thought  he  would 
not  take  his  hand  from  the  plough  till  he  had  come  to 
the  end  of  life's  furrow,  and  the  hand  dropped  in  death. 
Mr.  Arden's  defection  has  disappointed  me  more  than  I 
can  say." 

Rachel  could  only  reply  with  the  same  excuse  she 
had  made  to  old  Biddy — depressed  spirits,  languid 
health.     She  assured  him  that  her  husband's  heart  was 
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unchanged,  his  compassion  for  the  unfortunate  as  intense 
as  it  had  been  in  the  beginning  of  his  philanthropic 
work.  He  knew  that  she  was  doing  all  that  could  be 
done,  and  filling  his  place  while  he  was  unable  to  take 
his  share  of  the  burden. 

Father  Romney  saw  that  she  was  unhappy,  and  did 
not  press  the  point. 


From  Walter  Ardeti,   Guelph  Place,  St.  James's,  London, 
to  Douglas  Campbell,   The  Hut,  Leith,   Tasmania. 

My  dear  Douglas, 

Your  kind,  unanswered  letter  lies  before  me,  and  I 
can  only  say  that  it  is  very  good  of  you  to  concern  your- 
self about  the  fate  of  a  wretched  being  who  has  not 
vital  force  enough  to  write  a  letter  to  the  only  man  in 
whom  he  can  confide  the  obscure  trouble  of  mind  that 
makes  life  a  burden. 

The  dates  of  your  letters  tell  me  that  it  is  nearly 
three  years  since  I  wrote  to  you.  When  that  last  letter 
was  written  all  was  well  with  me.  I  was  happy  in  the 
love  of  the  most  lovable  of  women,  an  angel  of  charity 
and  compassion,  in  whose  company  I  had  learnt  that 
the  happiest  life  a  man  can  lead  is  the  life  that  con- 
duces to  the  happiness  of  others.  The  philanthropic 
work  which  I  began  for  love  of  Rachel  had  grown  as 
soul-satisfying  to  me  as  it  is  to  her.  The  loss  of  our 
child  in  the  dawn  of  infancy  had  been  a  heavy  blow  to 
us  both;  but  I  think  that  both  of  us  had  found  conso- 
lation in  brightening  the  lot  of  other  children;  and  I 
know  that  Rachel  took  comfort  from  her  un(]uestioning 
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faith  in  the  vague  promises  of  reunion  offered  by  the 
Gospel  and  the  Church. 

During  those  serene  and  exquisite  years,  if  I  had 
not  forgotten  the  horrors  of  the  past,  I  had  at  least  been 
able  to  keep  dark  memories  far  away  from  me.  I  had 
indeed  taught  myself  to  believe  that  all  I  had  suffered 
from  the  haunting  presence  of  an  evil  spirit,  the  wicked 
mind  of  a  dead  man,  disembodied  and  endowed  with 
malignant  power  to  harass  and  torment  the  living,  was 
a  delusion  of  my  own  troubled  brain — a  delusion 
engendered  by  long  brooding  over  Manville's  tragic  death, 
a  state  of  mind  verging  on  melancholia. 

As  in  our  first  meeting  Rachel's  presence  had  ex- 
orcised the  fiend,  so  in  the  earlier  years  of  our  married 
life  I  felt  myself  so  far  removed  from  that  baleful  in- 
fluence that  I  came  to  think  the  evil  had  been  subjective 
from  first  to  last — a  morbid  action  of  the  mind,  a  phase 
of  mental  weakness,  which  happiness  had  cured.  Rarely 
in  those  peaceful  years  did  I  recall  the  words  that  had 
once  recurred  in  every  hour  of  lonely  brooding,  and  had 
flashed  across  my  brain  often  and  often  in  the  busiest 
and  the  gayest  scenes. 

"When  you  are  luckiest,  when  you  are  happiest, 
when  woman's  love  is  sweet  and  life  is  fair,  I  shall  be 
near  you.  There  is  no  path  you  tread  where  I  may  not 
cross  your  steps;  there  is  no  hour  you  live  that  shall 
be  safe  from  me." 

Hideous  words,  if  they  could  take  substance  and 
shape;  but  commonsense  would  have  brushed  them  aside 
as  an  impotent  menace  of  one  who  could  play  the 
braggart  even  in  the  moment  of  death.  I  was  weak 
enough  to   brood  upon  the  ghastly  idea  till  I  came  to 
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think  that  his  wild  threat  foreshadowed  God's  revenge 
for  murder. 

HaUucination  or  reality,  I  can  recall  the  actual  mo- 
ment in  which  that  evil  presence  re-entered  my  life.  It 
was  in  one  of  the  most  brilliant  assemblies  of  the  Lon- 
don season,  a  gathering  of  wit  and  power,  wealth  and 
prestige,  a  galaxy  of  lovely  women.  I  had  watched  my 
wife  shining  like  a  star  of  purer  light  in  that  firmament 
of  beauty,  conspicuous  for  her  simple  dress,  and  for  an 
exquisite  modesty  which  has  ever  been  her  highest  charm. 
I  was  proud  of  her,  happy  in  her  love,  a  man  without  a 
care. 

I  left  the  dancing-room,  and  strolled  into  a  long 
gallery,  in  which  there  were  only  a  few  couples,  seated 
in  the  embrasures  of  the  windows,  or  loitering  in  front  of 
a  picture  or  a  statue.  I  stood  before  a  picture  of  Watts's, 
at  once  a  triumph  of  realism  and  of  imagination — 
Milton's  Satan,  the  incarnate  image  of  evil,  the  angel  in 
the  instant  of  his  fall.  And  as  I  gazed,  the  old  horror 
fell  over  me  like  a  pall.  Again  I  had  that  overpowering 
sense  of  an  impalpable  presence,  a  spirit  of  evil  close  at 
my  side,  wordless  whispers  hissing  in  my  ear,  a  crea- 
ture not  of  earth,  yet  with  power  to  torment  man- 
kind. 

I  turned  sharply  round,  almost  expecting  to  find  my- 
self confronted  by  a  visible  form,  a  fiend  as  terrible  as 
the  painted  devil  I  had  been  looking  at;  and  then  I 
laughed  at  myself,  remembering  how  my  days  and  nights 
had  been  haunted  by  that  impalpable  presence  which 
had  been  as  real  to  my  senses  as  flesh  and  blood. 

From  that  hour  the  loathsome  companion  has  been 
with    me.     For  a  long   time  I  fought  resolutely  against 
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the  invisible  demon.  I  gave  myself  up  to  the  service  of 
my  fellow-creatures.  I  tried  by  strenuous,  unremitting 
work  to  escape  from  the  inexorable  companion.  I  struggled 
to  maintain  an  outward  show  of  happiness,  contrived  even 
to  deceive  a  devoted  wife;  but  the  continued  effort  was 
beyond  human  power,  and  I  broke  down  miserably  at 
last,  and  have  had  the  agony  of  seeing  Rachel's  mute 
distress  at  a  change  in  me  that  has  made  us  almost 
strangers.  I  have  isolated  myself  in  my  own  house,  the 
home  that  was  once  so  full  of  charm,  so  dear,  and  so 
tranquil.  Nothing  can  help  me.  I  have  had  to  abandon 
the  philanthropic  work  which  had  become  the  business 
of  my  life.  I  can  no  longer  go  about  among  the  poor, 
or  consult  with  my  fellow-workers,  pursued  by  the  de- 
moniac influence  which  makes  life  hateful.  I  dare  not 
trust  myself  in  society  of  any  kind;  lest  by  some  uncon- 
trollable impulse  I  should  reveal  the  horror  that  haunts 
me,  and  so  brand  myself  as  a  madman,  and  end  my 
wretched  existence  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  Solitude  is  my 
only  refuge;  and  I  must  live  out  my  life  in  silent  misery. 
To  one  man  only,  except  yourself,  have  I  lifted  the 
curtain  from  my  mind;  and  in  him  I  perceived  at  once 
a  doubt  of  my  sanity.  The  border-line  between  reason 
and  unreason  is  so  narrow;  and  the  very  people  who 
accept  the  Gospel  miracles  in  unquestioning  faith  will 
question  the  sanity  of  a  man  who  believes  in  ghosts. 
Liberty  is  too  precious,  even  in  my  despairing  state  of 
mind,  to  be  hazarded;  so  I  must  keep  myself  aloof,  and 
confide  in  none  but  you — my  faithful  friend  of  the  old 
undergraduate  life.  My  wife  is  perfect  in  her  gentleness 
and  forbearance.  She  has  never  reproached  me  for  my 
churlish  preference  of  solitude  to  her  dear  company;  but 
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I  know  she  grieves  over  our  estrangement,  and  her  sorrow 
weighs  me  to  the  dust.  Alas,  to  have  won  such  a  prize, 
the  very  pearl  of  womanhood,  and  to  seem  cold  and  in- 
different. But  if  I  were  to  open  my  heart  to  her,  and 
describe  my  mental  tortures,  I  should  but  make  her  life 
miserable,  and  risk  being  suspected  of  madness,  even 
by  her. 

You  see,    therefore,   my  dear  friend,   that  for  such 
suffering  as  mine  there  is  faint  hope  of  cure. 

Yours  in  profound  dejection, 

Walter  Arden. 
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V. 


It  was  the  beginning  of  November,  and  Lord  St.  Just 
had  been  absent  from  England  five  months.  His  dis- 
appearance from  society  had  quieted  Lady  Mary  Selby's 
fears,  but  it  had  not  silenced  the  voice  of  slander.  The 
people  who  want  to  think  the  worst  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures— especially  of  their  particularly  fortunate  fellow- 
creatures —  opined  that  the  disease  must  have  been 
virulent,  or  so  drastic  a  remedy  would  hardly  have  been 
required. 

"I  suppose  he  was  afraid  the  husband  would  make 
a  row,"  said  Lady  Lammerton,  whose  well-trained  spouse 
fetched  and  carried  for  her  as  meekly  as  Rawdon  Crawley 
during  his  wife's  affair  with  General  Tufto. 

"They  do  sometimes  cut  up  rough,  even  in  this  en- 
lightened age,"  said  her  friend;  "but  with  the  advance 
of  civilisation  the  menage  a  trots  will,  no  doubt,  be  re- 
cognised by  the  marriage  law.  It  is  absurd  for  the 
divorce  court  to  condemn  a  combination  that  society  in 
general  approves." 

"And  which  helps  to  hold  society  together,"  remarked 
a  third.  "Half  the  houses  in  Mayfair  would  be  to  let  if 
friendship  were  but  a  name." 

"A  name  at  the  foot  of  a  cheque,"  said  another; 
"that's  where  friendship  comes  in," 
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Rachel  rarely  appeared  in  society  now  that  her  hus- 
band could  no  longer  be  persuaded  to  accompany  her.  The 
evening  parties  in  Guelph  Place  had  dwindled  to  a  little 
knot  of  old  friends  and  fellow- workers,  of  whom  Mrs. 
Beliingham  and  Father  Romney  were  the  chief.  They 
were  to  be  found  in  Rachel's  drawing-room  almost  every 
Thursday,  both  moved  by  sympathy  with  the  wife  whose 
existence  seemed  so  solitary  m  her  husband's  house. 

Mrs.  Beliingham  had  tried  to  fathom  the  cause  of 
Arden's  altered  way  of  life.  She  had  broken  boldly  in 
upon  his  seclusion.  She  had  questioned  him,  and 
remonstrated  with  him. 

"I  should  never  have  wished  Rachel  to  marry  you 
if  I  could  have  thought  you  would  make  yourself  almost 
a  stranger  to  her,  burying  yourself  alive  among  these 
wretched  books." 

Mrs.  Beliingham  indicated  the  choicest  spirits  of  past 
and  present  with  an  abhorrent  sweep  of  her  hand.  No 
woman  better  loved  literature;  but  what  are  books  when 
weighed  against  the  living,  loving,  suffering  heart  of  a 
neglected  wife? 

"I  declare,  Walter,  that  if  I  could  have  foreseen  your 
conduct,  I  would  not  have  said  one  word  in  your  favour, 
when  that  dear  girl  was  fretting  herself  to  death  about 
you — wanting  you  to  be  happy — and  afraid  to  link  her 
life  with  a  heathen." 

"My  dear  friend,  you  are  giving  yourself  needless 
anxiety.  There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  my  secluded 
way  of  life;  and  Rachel  has  never  complained.  From 
my  boyhood  1  have  been  something  of  a  student;  and 
for  many  years  of  my  life  I  only  lived  to  read." 
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"Then  you  ought  never  to  have  married.  Rachel 
chose  you  because  you  were — or  seemed  to  be — a 
kindred  spirit,  as  unwavering  as  she  herself  is  in  the 
endeavour  to  make  this  wretched  world  better.  And  all 
at  once,  without  reason,  you  take  your  hand  from  the 
plough." 

"The  hand  may  have  lost  its  power  to  guide  the 
plough." 

"You  mean  that  your  health  has  broken  down?" 

"I  mean  that  my  capacity  for  work  has  failed.  I 
come  back  to  my  quiet  life  in  this  room  as  the  only  life 
that  suits  me." 

Mrs.  Bellingham  was  not  easily  answered.  She 
returned  to  the  charge  several  times;  but  her  most 
searching  questions  failed  to  bring  her  any  nearer  the 
mystery  of  Arden's  conduct.  He  set  a  watch  upon  him- 
self, with  that  ever-present  fear  of  being  taken  for  a  mad- 
man, which  was  a  part  of  his  trouble.  His  guarded 
replies  perplexed  and  baffled  the  questioner. 

Rachel  could  not  refuse  to  dine  in  Carlton  House 
Terrace  occasionally,  though  it  was  painful  to  her  to  ap- 
pear there  time  after  time  without  her  husband,  since  his 
absence  was  a  cause  of  offence  to  her  father  and  mother. 
Mrs.  Lorimer  feared  that  her  daughter's  love-match  had 
ended  in  failure;  and  Mr.  Lorimer  frankly  confessed  his 
disappointment  in  his  son-in-law. 

"Idlers  and  dilettanti  are  a  kind  of  people  I  detest," 
he  told  his  daughter,  in  one  of  his  impetuous  moods. 
"Life  is  too  short,  and  there  are  too  many  things  to  be 
set  straight  in  this  world  for  any  man  to  sit  in  a  library 
and  pose  over  the  dreams  and  fancies  of  the  dead  past, 
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Life  is  too  short  for  anything  but  Hving  work;  and  for  a 
man  of  your  husband's  age  to  turn  his  back  upon  active 
hfe  is  as  bad  as  for  a  soldier  to  hang  up  his  sword  in 
the  midst  of  a  war." 

Lady  Mary  Selby's  was  the  only  other  house  in  which 
Rachel  was  to  be  met  this  winter.  Here  her  husband's 
absence  created  no  surprise.  Semi-detached  couples 
were  rather  the  rule  than  the  exception  in  Lady  Mary's 
set;  and  if  husband  and  wife  were  dining  in  Grosvenor 
Square  on  the  same  evening,  it  was  odds  they  were  at 
different  numbers;  or  if  Grosvenor  Square  were  probable 
for  the  lady,  one  of  the  smaller  streets  between  that  place 
and  Piccadilly  would  be  a  more  likely  draw  for  her 
better  half  Those  smaller  streets,  with  their  furnished 
houses,  and  temporary  stars,  had  attractions  known  only 
to  the  few. 

It  was  at  Lady  Mary's  dinner-table  that  Rachel  heard 
an  alarming  account  of  Lord  St.  Just.  Mrs.  Kelvin  was 
there,  the  handsome  Mrs.  Kelvin,  who  had  played  for 
high  stakes  in  the  matrimonial  game,  and  had  seen  her 
name  bracketed  with  most  of  the  great  matches  of  the 
last  seven  seasons,  and  was  still  a  widow;  still  frightfully 
in  debt,  still  not  a  day  older  in  face  or  manner,  still 
avid  for  amusement  of  all  kinds,  and  still  hoping  to  see 
strawberry-leaves  on  her  notepaper. 

"Have  you  heard  from  your  friend  St.  Just  lately, 
Mrs.  Arden?"  she  asked  across  the  dinner-table,  in  a 
party  of  eight,  which  included  a  comedian,  and  his  wife, 
retired  from  business;  a  French  journalist  of  the  most 
refined  type;  a  successful  novelist  of  the  gentler  sex, 
young  enough  to  be  called  a  girl  by  her  relations  and 
friends,  and  old  enough  to  be  told  by  women  of  seven^ 
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and -twenty  that  they  had  gloated  over  her  first  book 
when  they  were  "small." 

It  was  one  of  those  cosy  little  parties  which  Lady 
Mary  loved,  where,  if  anyone  said  an  ill-natured  thing, 
all  the  table  could  hear  it;  a  party  at  which  there  were 
no  millionaires,  nobody  who  knew  anything  about  com- 
pany-promotion, or  the  last  boom,  or  the  approaching 
slump,  in  the  city.  It  was  the  kind  of  party  which  Mr. 
Selby  endured  with  a  stoic  indifference,  holding  all 
dinners  worthless  which  did  not  further  his  financial 
interests.  He  was  perfectly  amiable,  however,  always 
gratified  to  sit  opposite  his  wife  and  her  diamonds,  and 
to  hear  her  say  the  fine  things  whose  drift  he  took  no 
pains  to  follow.  For  him  she  was  the  cleverest,  as  well 
as  the  handsomest,  woman  in  the  world — or  in  London, 
which  was  his  world. 

Rachel's  dark  blue  eyes  met  Mrs.  Kelvin's  insistent 
gaze  with  an  untroubled  look. 

"It  is  some  time  since  I  heard  from  him,"  she  said 
quietly.     "He  was  at  Corfu  with  his  yacht." 

"And  wrote  in  good  spirits  about  his  health?" 

"He  wrote  of  his  travels  only.  He  seemed  interested 
and  amused.  I  hope  you  have  not  heard  any  bad  news 
of  him?" 

Mrs.  Kelvin  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  looked  right 
and  left  with  a  delicate  air  of  distress.  She  was  a  mis- 
tress of  the  art  of  gesture  and  expression,  and  made  as 
much  play  with  a  swan-like  throat  and  dazzling  shoulders 
as  the  immortal  Becky.  Mr.  Bayning,  the  comedian, 
watched  her  with  an  amused  smile,  thinking  how  much 
good  acting  that  was  meant  for  mankind  was  being 
wasted  on  the  few.     Mrs.  Bayning  observed  her  with  a 
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merry  twinkle  in  her  bright  grey  eyes,  as  a  good  subject 
for  drawing-room  mimicry. 

"I  shall  give  them  Mrs.  Kelvin  at  the  Rochforts  to- 
morrow night,"  she  thought. 

"I  am  dreadfully  sorry;  I  thought  of  course  you  would 
know,"  faltered  Mrs.  Kelvin,  after  her  graceful  byplay. 
"I  wouldn't  have  spoken  of  him  for  the  world,  if  I  had 
known  that  you " 

"You  mean  that  he  is  ill — that  something  bad  has 
happened,"  Rachel  said  anxiously.  "Pray  tell  me  all 
you  have  heard." 

"Oh,  it  may  not  be  all  true.  It  was  from  a  boy  I 
know  in  the  Italian  Legation.  Did  you  know  that  St.  Just 
was  at  Naples  all  through  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in 
September?" 

"He  told  me  in  his  last  letter  that  he  was  going  to 
Naples;  but  he  wrote  before  the  cholera  outbreak,  and 
I  hoped  he  would  not  go." 

"Having  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean  to  choose 
from,"  said  Miss  Porter,  the  novelist.  "But  with  an 
enthusiast  like  Lord  St.  Just,  the  cholera  would  act  as  a 
magnet." 

"Well,  he  followed  the  king's  example;  went  about 
among  the  people,  into  their  loathsome  dens,  the  most 
insanitary  quarters  of  the  city,  into  their  hospitals.  The 
young  secretary  almost  wept  when  he  told  me  about 
him,"  pursued  Mrs.  Kelvin. 

Rachel  was  very  pale,  but  perfectly  calm. 

"He  has  been  among  such  people  before,"  she  said 
quietly.  "It  would  be  no  new  experience.  What  hap- 
pened?   Was  he  stricken  with  cholera?" 

"No;  he  seems  to  have  escaped  the  epidemic;  but 
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his  health  broke  down  utterly.  Hemorrhage  of  the 
lungs,  I  believe.  He  left  Naples  on  his  yacht,  a  doomed 
man,  Donato  told  me;  if  not  a  dying  man,  as  some 
people  thought." 

"How  long  is  that  ago?" 

"Not  very  long — about  a  month,  perhaps.  Donato 
was  at  Naples  when  the  yacht  sailed  for  Palermo,  just 
before  he  came  to  England." 

"Will  you  ask  Signor  Donato  to  call  upon  me?  I 
shall  be  at  home  to-morrow  evening  from  nine  o'clock, 
if  that  would  suit  him." 

"I  know  he  will  be  charmed.  I'll  write  to  him  be- 
fore I  sleep,"  said  Mrs.  Kelvin,  with  eager  sympathy. 

She  was  greatly  disappointed  by  the  tranquillity  with 
which  Rachel  had  received  her  tidings,  hazarded  as  a 
sudden  blow  that  would  bring  about  something  in  the 
way  of  a  scene.  Lord  St.  Just  had  been  one  of  the 
numerous  bachelors  whom  she  had  contemplated  as  a 
possible  husband.  A  philanthropist,  and  by  no  means 
a  millionaire;  but  still  rich  enough  to  pay  her  debts  out 
of  income,  without  being  absolutely  crippled.  Not  a 
great  catch,  but  it  would  have  been  "a  position,  an 
establishment,  don't  you  know?"  And  Mrs.  Kelvin  was 
pining  for  an  establishment.  She  would  have  married 
a  man  who  made  lucifer  matches,  or  sold  tea,  for  vast 
wealth.  She  would  have  married  St.  Just  for  sheer  re- 
spectability, and  would  have  renounced  her  dream  of 
strawberry-leaves. 

But  what  could  be  hoped  of  a  man  who  spent  the 
best  part  of  his  days  going  about  the  East  End  with  a 
beautiful  young  married  woman  for  his  companion;  din- 
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ing  with  her,  walking  with  her,  spending  most  of  his 
evenings  in  her  house? 

Mrs.  Kelvin's  voice  had  led  the  chorus  of  slander. 
She  had  made  mock  of  what  she  called  the  "saintly 
friendship."  She  had  made  mock  of  Rachel  and  her 
ways. 

"Does  she  go  about  the  East  End  in  a  short  frock 
and  a  little  cloak,  with  a  basket  of  butter  and  honey, 
like  Red  Riding  Hood?"  she  asked;  "and  does  St.  Just 
carry  a  cotton  umbrella  to  shelter  her  from  the  rain?" 

"And  to  protect  her  from  all  the  other  wolves." 

"He  being  Lupus  the  First." 

To  Rachel's  influence  Mrs.  Kelvin  attributed  the 
painful  truth  that  she,  like  a  play  that  has  to  be  with- 
drawn after  the  third  week,  had  failed  to  attract.  She 
had  done  all  that  a  clever  woman,  who  had  always  prided 
herself  upon  the  "  straightness "  of  her  conduct,  could  do 
to  win  a  husband.  She  had  thrown  herself  in  St.  Just's 
way  on  every  opportunity,  had  offered  him  her  shoulders 
and  eyes,  her  arms,  which  were  a  strong  point,  and  even 
her  instep,  in  the  Bond  Street  shoe  which  she  hoped  he 
would  pay  for  post-matrimonially.  She  had  affected  an 
interest  in  his  philanthropic  work,  had  gushed  and 
sparkled,  and  expended  an  amount  of  fascination-power 
which  might  have  brought  down  an  emperor;  and  she 
had  left  St.  Just  cold.  Only  to  the  counter  influence  of 
a  married  woman — the  very  worst  kind  of  rival — could 
she  attribute  this  frosty  temperament. 

"Sin  must  be  irresistible  for  a  saint,"  she  thought, 
"from  the  force  of  contrast." 

She  gave  up  the  chase  some  time  before  St.  Just 
dropped  out  of  London  life;  but  she  was  a  good  hater, 
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and  she  kept  Mrs.  Arden's  name  written  large  in  her 
black  books. 

"I  am  sorry  for  St.  Just,"  said  Lady  Mary,  who  had 
been  talking  to  the  Frenchman  in  his  native  tongue; 
"but  don't  let  us  be  lugubrious,  or  Monsieur  Reynaud 
will  think  we  are  victims  of  le  spleen.  You  will  put  down 
this  dismal  talk  to  the  month,  monsieur,"  she  added, 
turning  to  the  journalist;  "but  I  assure  you  nous  avons 
change  tout  cela ,  and  what  with  the  big  shoots  in  Nor- 
folk, and  the  skating  at  Prince's,  November  has  become 
almost  the  pleasantest  month  of  the  year." 

"Moi  je  le  trouve,  assure'ment  pour  ce  soir,"  said  her 
neighbour,  with  an  air  of  being  enchanted. 

Mrs.  Kelvin,  having  launched  her  thunderbolt  with 
poor  effect,  tried  to  accaparer  the  journalist,  who  sat  on 
her  left,  and  made  him  almost  blush  by  asking  his 
opinion  of  the  last  audacity  in  French  fiction — if  that 
can  be  called  fiction  which  invents  nothing,  imagines 
nothing,  and  begins  and  ends  in  the  vivisection  of 
vice. 

Monsieur  Reynaud  confessed  himself  ashamed  of  his 
countrymen. 

"I  can  pardon  the  aberrations  of  a  man  like  Zola, 
who  always  writes  with  a  purpose,  and  has  the  human 
race  for  his  province;  but  these  boudoir  triflers,  these 
miniature  painters  of  vice  in  a  crepe  de  chi?ie  peignoir, 
and  bestiality  in  varnished  boots,  they  are  only  less  re- 
volting than  they  are  ennuyetcx." 

"But  their  style,"  pleaded  Mrs.  Kelvin.  "One  can 
forgive  so  much  for  the  sake  of  that  exquisite  French." 

"English  ladies  are  very  forgiving,  madame.  The 
books  that  have  most  success  here  are  rarely  seen  in  a 
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French  inte'rieur.  Monsieur  may  read  them,  perhaps,  in 
\\\i  fumoir.     If  madame  reads  them,  elle  ne  le  dit  pas." 

"And  you  think  the  modern  EngUsh woman,  ^vith  her 
classical  and  scientific  education,  and  her  broader  views, 
is  rather — shocking?    Hein?" 

"Oh,  madame,  I  would  not  venture  to  criticise  so 
exquisite  a  product  of  nature  as  the  modern  English- 
woman— such  as  I  have  the  happiness  to  behold  at  this 
table,"  answered  the  Parisian,  concentrating  the  adora- 
tion of  a  lifetime  in  a  look,  which  Mrs.  Kelvin's  shoul- 
ders deprecated  with  a  modest  shrug. 

The  Italian  secretary  called  on  Rachel  the  follo\ving 
evening,  before  the  arrival  of  her  usual  visitors,  and  from 
him  she  heard  the  story  of  St.  Just's  life  during  the 
month  of  September. 

Signor  Donato  spoke  of  him  with  a  warmth  of  feel- 
ing that  touched  Rachel. 

"If  there  were  many  Englishmen  like  him,  we  should 
call  your  island  the  Isle  of  Saints,"  he  said.  "Like  our 
noble  king,  he  showed  himself  without  fear  of  the  pesti- 
lence which  had  made  Naples  a  desert.  Everybody  who 
was  free  to  leave  the  place  had  fled,  as  if  the  city  were 
on  fire.  The  priests,  the  doctors,  the  sisters  of  charity 
— all  those  who  live  for  others  and  hold  their  own  lives 
of  small  account — they  alone  remained.  St.  Just  was 
perhaps  the  only  Englishman  in  Naples  during  that 
dreadful  month.  He  gave  himself  and  his  fortune  to 
the  blessed  work.  He  comforted  the  dying,  and  fed  the 
widows  and  children.  Even  the  priests  confessed  that 
he  was  a  saint,  and  forgave  him  for  not  being  a  Papist." 

"I  am  not  surprised,"  said  Rachel.     "He  would  not 
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miss   such    an   opportunity  of  doing  his  Master's  work. 
But  I  hope  it  will  not  cost  him  his  life." 

"I  hope  not;  but  I  am  afraid  he  was  in  a  very  bad 
way  when  he  left  Naples.  I  was  at  Sorrento  at  the  time, 
and  I  went  on  board  his  yacht  to  bid  him  good-bye. 
He  had  an  English  doctor  with  him,  who  told  me  in 
confidence  that  he  had  not  much  hope  of  his  patient's 
living  through  the  winter.  His  pluck  might  keep  him 
alive,  perhaps;  but  his  lungs  were  seriously  damaged." 

"I  am  very  sorry.  He  was  my  most  valued  friend, 
after  my  husband;  the  man  to  whom  I  looked  for  help 
and  guidance,"  said  Rachel,  speaking  of  that  cherished 
friendship  in  the  past  tense.  "He  was  going  to  Palermo, 
Mrs.  Kelvin  said,  when  you  saw  him." 

"Yes;  he  was  to  winter  at  Palermo,  if  the  climate 
seemed  to  suit  him.  His  doctor  was  to  remain  with  him." 
Mrs.  Bellingham  was  announced,  and  other  visitors 
followed.  Arden  always  put  in  an  appearance  at  some 
time  on  his  wife's  evenings,  talked  for  a  few  minutes  to 
two  or  three  of  her  visitors,  and  quietly  slipped  away 
before  people  had  been  able  to  observe  him  closely.  He 
looked  worried,  and  even  ill.  So  much  was  visible  to 
the  most  casual  observer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lorimer,  who 
often  dropped  in  for  an  hour  on  a  Thursday  evening, 
were  both  disturbed  by  the  change  in  him,  but  did  not 
say  too  much  to  their  daughter,  for  fear  of  making 
her  unhappy;  while  Rachel  on  her  part  was  careful  to 
hide  all  her  apprehensions  and  sorrows  from  her  father 
and  mother. 

She  wrote  to  St.  Just  on  the  morning  after  her  inter- 
view with  Donato.  She  reproached  him  for  not  having 
told  her  about  his  work  in  Naples,  and  for  letting  her 
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hear  of  his  illness  from  a  woman  she  disliked,  and 
among  frivolous  surroundings.  She  wrote  hopefully  of 
his  future,  urging  him  to  do  all  that  medical  science 
could  suggest  for  the  restoration  of  his  health.  It  was 
at  a  time  when  the  Transvaal  had  become  popular  as  a 
sanatorium  for  lung  complaints,  and  she  begged  him,  if 
Sicily  failed,  to  try  the  great  Karoo,  of  course  always 
with  the  approval  of  medical  authority.  She  wrote 
earnestly  and  urgently;  but  with  the  calm  affection  of 
a  sister. 

St.  Just  replied  by  return  of  post. 

"Forgive  me  for  having  kept  you  in  the  dark  as  to 
my  work  in  Naples,"  he  wrote,  after  thanking  her  for 
her  letter.  "I  did  not  want  to  trouble  a  friend  with 
needless  fears  on  my  account,  and  I  took  care  that  no 
one  in  England  should  know  my  whereabouts.  The 
cholera  left  me  unscathed;  though  I  spent  the  best  part 
of  my  life  among  the  sick  and  dying.  As  for  the  break- 
down in  my  health,  that  I  believe  would  have  come  in 
any  case.  I  have  suffered  more  after  a  chill  caught  on 
board  my  yacht,  on  a  voyage  of  pleasure,  than  I  suffered 
from  the  fatigues  and  risks  of  my  life  in  the  slums  and 
hospitals  of  Naples.  With  regard  to  your  suggestion 
about  South  Africa,  I  confess  that  I  should  be  very  loath 
to  go  so  far  in  quest  of  health;  or  if  I  went  as  far,  I 
should  infinitely  prefer  some  station  in  the  Himalayas. 
The  idea  of  India  has  always  fascinated  me.  It  is  to 
me  as  a  dream-country;  and  I  think  if  I  found  myself 
there,  I  should  fancy  myself  escaped  from  the  dull 
realities  of  earth  into  the  land  of  dreams.  My  doctor 
has  talked  of  the  great  Karoo,  which  it  is  a  kind  of 
fashion  to  believe  in  just  now;  but  when  I  read  of  the 
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dust-storms  on  those  arid  heights,  I  think  myself  happy 
to  be  lying  here,  surrounded  by  the  blue  waters  of  this 
exquisite  bay. 

"I  am  glad  also  to  know  that  I  am  within  easy  reach 
of  England  and  the  friends  I  left  there;  for  though  I  am 
content  to  live  on  the  Mediterranean,  I  want  to  die  at 
home.  It  is  this  desire  that  has  fought  against  my  plan 
of  visiting  the  South  Seas,  and  laying  a  flower  on  Louis 
Stevenson's  grave.  You  know  how  I  admire  his  books, 
and  love  the  writer's  beautiful  nature.  I  think  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  to  many  of  those  who  care  for  literature, 
and  have  not  the  geographical  mind,  mainly  mean  Steven- 
son's last  home." 
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The  winter  was  over.  April  had  filled  the  London 
streets  with  flowers,  the  yellow  gold  of  spring — daffodils, 
jonquils,  mimosa;  the  yellow  flowers  flamed  in  the  yellow 
sunshine;  and  here  and  there,  even  in  the  East  End 
streets,  where  Rachel  Arden  was  an  almost  daily  visitor, 
the  glory  of  a  window-garden  bore  witness  of  a  good 
housewife  and  a  decent  home.  Sometimes  it  was  the 
master  of  the  brick  packing-case,  with  its  four  rooms 
and  washhouse,  who  tended  the  window-garden;  and 
these  gardens  were  generally  of  a  superior  and  more 
ambitious  order;  for  the  man's  stronger  and  longer  arms 
could  do  more  in  the  use  of  nails,  and  wire,  and  string, 
and  in  training  plants;  and  where  there  were  great  effects 
made  with  wistaria  trained  over  a  wall,  or  a  hardy  rose 
surrounding  a  window,  or  a  curtain  of  scarlet-runners 
climbing  upon  string,  one  might  be  sure  that  the  bread- 
winner had  a  taste  for  gardening,  and  did  not  spend  all 
his  evenings  in  a  public-house. 

Rachel's  winter  had  passed  in  a  quiet  monotony  of 
work.  The  trivial  task,  the  daily  round,  had  been  enough 
for  content.  Arden  had  appeared  in  the  old  scenes  now 
and  then  to  please  his  wife;  but  he  had  tried  in  vain  to 
interest  himself  in  her  work,  or  in  the  people  for  whom 
she  toiled.     The  one  haunting  impression — the  invisible 
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presence  —  made  a  wall  between  him  and  the  living 
world.  He  moved  among  this  eager,  striving  multitude 
like  a  man  in  a  dream.  Father  Romney  could  make 
nothing  of  him. 


St.  Just  had  written  to  Rachel  several  times  between 
November  and  April,  but  his  letters  had  told  her  very 
little  about  himself.  He  had  put  off  her  anxious  ques- 
tions about  his  health  with  vague  replies.  His  doctor 
thought  Palermo  suited  him.  His  yacht  was  a  source  of 
unfailing  amusement. 

"We  potter  about  along  the  coast  sometimes  when 
the  weather  is  favourable  —  a  voyage  of  two  or  three 
days;  or  we  lie  at  anchor  and  bask  in  the  sun.  I  think 
of  the  East  End  and  the  people  there,  and  think  what 
a  wonder  and  delight  an  hour  of  such  sunshine  would 
be  to  them  in  midwinter.  i\nd  then  I  think  that  some 
day  there  may  rise  the  white  walls  and  red  roof  of  a 
vast  sanatorium  on  this  lovely  island;  or  at  Capri,  per- 
haps— the  Capri  of  Tiberius.  A  world  which  has  grown 
so  much  better,  in  its  care  for  want  and  suffering,  within 
my  own  short  life,  will  go  on  improving,  until,  without 
any  such  universal  confiscation  as  the  socialist  dreams 
of,  the  distribution  of  wealth  will  come  about  naturally, 
from  the  open  hand  of  benevolence." 

This  letter  had  reached  Rachel  early  in  March;  and 
it  was  late  in  April  when  she  was  surprised  by  seeing  a 
long  letter  from  St.  Just  among  the  letters  which  her 
husband  had  opened  at  the  breakfast-table. 

"I  see  you  have  heard  from  Lord  St.  Just,"  she  said 
anxiously.     "Is  he  still  at  Palermo?" 
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"No;  he  writes  from  Marseilles.  ''He  is  on  his  way 
home,"  Arden  answered  gravely. 

"I  am  glad  of  that." 

"You  will  be  sorry  when  you  hear  that  he  is  seri- 
ously ill." 

"Is  that  so?  Then,  indeed,  I  am  sorry.  I  knew  he 
was  in  bad  health;  but  he  said  very  little  about  himself 
in  his  letters,  and  I  hoped  for  the  best.  Does  he  write 
very  despondently?" 

"You  had  better  read  his  letter.  It  is  a  strange 
letter,  Rachel,  and  it  makes  a  strange  appeal  to  you  and 
me.  Of  course,  I  knew  how  close  your  friendship  was 
— that  you  were  to  him  the  world's  one  woman,  in  the 
way  of  friendship — but  I  was  never  jealous." 

"You  never  had  cause,"  she  answered,  looking  at 
him  with  a  grave  tenderness  that  had  something  of  re- 
proach. "I  was  grateful  to  St.  Just  for  his  sympathy 
and  advice,  when  you  lost  interest  in  the  things  I  love, 
and  ceased  to  give  me  your  help." 

"I  understand,  Rachel.  I  Avas  not  complaining.  My 
faith  in  your  goodness  and  purity  has  never  wavered. 
The  life  I  have  led  during  the  last  two  years  has  been 
a  life  of  unutterable  misery;  but  distrust  of  you  has  had 
no  part  in  my  suffering.  If  I  have  isolated  myself  from 
you,  and  seemed  cold  to  your  mission  of  mercy,  the 
cause  of  my  desertion  lies  far  away  from  my  domestic 
life.  You  made  this  life  heaven;  but  another  influence 
has  made  it  hell.  And  I  cannot  tell  you  the  dark  secret 
— I  dare  not — lest  you  should  think " 

He  stopped  suddenly,  with  a  look  of  apprehension, 
as  if  he  had  said  too  much,  and  then,  after  a  pause, 
went  on  in  a  quieter  voice — 
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"I  told  St.  Just  sometliing  about  myself— more,  per- 
haps, than  I  should  have  confided  to  any  man.  I  be- 
lieve he  thought  me  mad;  and  he  had  good  reason." 

"No,  no,  no!"  exclaimed  Rachel.  "You  must  not 
imagine  such  a  thing." 

"Other  people  would  think  as  he  thought,  if  I  were 
to  lift  the  veil  from  my  life.  That  is  why  I  mope 
alone,  and  keep  myself  aloof  even  from  you— from  you 
whom  I  love  as  dearly  as  in  our  first  hour  of  wedded 
life." 

"You  should  not  keep  aloof,  Walter.  It  is  cruel  of 
you  not  to  trust  me,  not  to  let  me  share  your  trouble  of 
mind,  whatever  it  is." 

"Mental  trouble  knows  no  division,  Rachel.  I  can 
tell  you  nothing— nothing.  I  say  again,  I  dare  not!  But 
I  want  you  to  believe  in  my  sanity  to  the  last.  What- 
ever may  happen,  remember  that  I  am  not  mad." 

"My  dear  husband,  I  have  never  doubted  — and, 
please  God,  I  shall  never  doubt — your  sanity.  But  I 
should  be  so  much  happier  if  you  \vould  let  me  share 
your  life,  as  I  did  in  the  dear  davs  when  we  were  all 
the  world  to  each  other.  Let  us  leave  London,  and  go 
to  some  lovely  spot  in  Switzerland,  or  the  Tyrol,  where 
we  can  live  quietly,  far  away  from  the  world.  If  you 
must  mope  alone,  let  me  share  your  solitude.  I  am  only 
a  part  of  yourself  I  will  not  question  you,  or  intrude 
upon  your  dark  hours.  But  I  want  to  be  your  com- 
panion again;  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  sympathise  and 
suffer  with  you." 

"My  dearest  and  best!    Alas,  alas!  to  think  that  you 
were  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  and  that  a  better  man  loved 
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you,  and  might  have  made  you  happy,  if  I  had  cut  my 
throat  two  years  ago." 

"Walter,  how  can  you  be  so  cruel?" 

"Read  St.  Just's  letter.  A  dying  man  has  privileges. 
Read  his  letter,  and  decide  upon  the  answer." 

He  gave  her  the  letter,  bent  down  to  kiss  her  as  she 
sat  at  the  breakfast-table,  A\'ith  her  head  leaning  on  her 
hand,  and  then  went  quietly  from  the  room,  before  her 
tears  came,  and  she  broke  down  altogether. 

She  had  promised  not  to  think  him  mad — not  mad! 
But  if  he  were  perfectly  sane,  as  she  strove  to  believe, 
what  was  this  mental  trouble  which  he  dared  not  tell 
her,  and  which  had  made  an  end  of  his  happiness  and 
hers?  What  was  this  influence  which  had  made  life 
hell?  The  change  in  him  was  palpable  enough;  but 
what  of  the  impalpable,  the  unknown  cause?  What 
could  that  be  but  some  morbid  affection  of  the  mind, 
some  disease  of  the  imagination,  which  physicians  call 
madness? 

It  was  long  before  she  was  able  to  control  her 
troubled  thoughts,  and  to  fix  her  attention  upon  St.  Just's 
letter. 

Terminus  Hotel,  Marseilles. 
My  dear  Arden, 
You  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  that  this  letter  should 
be  addressed  to  you,  instead  of  to  your  wife,  to  whom  I 
have  written  from  time  to  time  during  my  wanderings 
in  search  of  sunshine  and  calm  seas;  but  I  have  a  re- 
quest to  make  which  must  be  made  in  the  first  instance 
to  you.  I  want  you  to  bring  her  to  me  in  my  Cornish 
home,   that  I  may  bid  farewell    to  the  friend   who  has 
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been  more  to  me  than  anyone  in  this  world  since  my 
mother  died.  I  want  to  see  her  for  the  last  time  in  the 
home  of  my  childhood,  the  place  I  have  loved  better 
than  any  other  spot  on  earth;  as  I  have  cherished  her 
friendship  more  than  that  of  any  other  friend. 

It  is  a  selfish  desire,  perhaps;  and  I  ought  rather  to 
halt  in  London,  on  my  last  earthly  journey,  and  say 
good-bye  to  you  and  your  wife  in  your  own  house.  But 
doomed  men  have  a  certain  privilege  of  self-indulgence, 
and  all  the  world  is  kind  to  them.  I  know  you  will 
be  kind;  and  even  more  surely  can  I  count  on  her  kind- 
ness. 

My  days  are  numbered.  When  I  leave  Marseilles 
to-night  with  my  doctor,  I  shall  be  carried  to  my  bed 
in  the  train,  carried  from  the  train  to  the  boat  to-morrow 
evening,  carried  from  station  to  station,  like  a  dead  thing, 
till  I  lie  down  to  rest  in  the  room  where  my  father  died, 
amidst  the  voices  of  the  sea  and  the  winds,  blowing 
across  the  moorland  where  I  was  reared.  I  have  made 
my  doctor  tell  me  the  worst  about  myself,  in  spite  of 
the  professional  anxiety  to  maintain  hope  even  where 
the  end  is  certain.  He  does  not  promise  me  many  days 
after  my  arrival  in  Cornwall,  if  I  live  through  the  journey. 
He  wanted  to  take  me  to  some  sheltered  spot  in 
Auvergne,  or  to  Aix  in  Savoy,  rather  than  to  let  me 
risk  so  long  a  pilgrimage.  But  my  heart  is  set  upon 
dying  at  home  among  the  old  familiar  faces  of  servants 
and  tenants,  and  to  lie  asleep  in  the  shadow  of  the  church 
tower  that  was  my  landmark  in  my  rides  and  rambles, 
when  I  was  a  boy. 

Will  you  bring  your  wife  to  Trevelyan,  my  dear 
Arden,  and  let  me  see  the  face  that  has  been  my  dream 
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of  womanly  kindness  and  pity,  when  my  eyes  are  grow- 
ing dim?  I  know  that  she  will  not  refuse  to  visit  my 
death-bed;  for  her  Divine  compassion  would  gratify  the 
dying  wish  of  the  vilest  smner  among  Romney's  flock. 
If  you  consent,  I  would  beg  you  to  start  soon  after 
you  receive  this  letter,  as  I  ought  to  be  at  Trevelyan 
within  ten  or  twelve  hours  of  its  delivery;  and  who  knows 
how  long  I  may  be  found  there? 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

St.  Just. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

Darkness  had  closed  over  moor  and  sea,  when  the 
carriage  that  had  brought  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arden  from  the 
station  drove  along  the  avenue  of  beech  and  oak  that 
wound  uphill  to  Trevelyan  Manor  House;  and  through 
the  open  window  the  travellers  could  feel  the  salt  breath 
of  the  sea,  and  hear  the  distant  roar  of  the  waves  rolling 
into  the  caverns  and  hollows  of  that  wild  north  coast. 
The  house  stood  on  a  ridge  of  hill  within  a  mile  of  the 
sea — a  stone  house,  built  when  the  last  of  the  Tudors 
was  nearing  her  end,  and  added  to  in  the  time  of  Charles 
the  First;  a  house  with  a  priest's  hole,  and  a  family- 
ghost,  which,  being  a  purely  domestic  invention,  hatched 
in  the  servants'  hall,  and  developed  between  the  butler's 
pantry  and  the  housekeeper's  room,  had  suffered  many 
changes  of  circumstance  and  character  —  nay,  even 
changes  of  sex;  sometimes  described  as  an  infirm  old 
man  in  a  brown  Georgian  suit,  anon  vouched  for  by 
eye-witnesses  as  a  lovely  young  woman  in  ruff  and 
farthingale. 

Rachel's  eyes  searched  the  rolling  stretch  of  turf, 
and  the  wind- driven  oaks.  A  young  moon  looked  out 
fitfully  from  a  sky  darkened  by  ragged  clouds,  and  all 
seemed  chill  and  dreary  in  the  uncertain  light. 

A  curtain  of  gloom  falls  over  a  house  whose  master 
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lies  dying;  an  influence  subtle  as  a  supernatural  pre- 
sence; and  this  house  of  Trevelyan  had  the  gloom  of 
past  ages — the  dark  centuries  when  religious  persecution 
and  civil  war  made  a  hiding-place  as  necessary  for 
hunted  human  creatures  as  a  hole  in  the  earth  for  the 
hunted  fox.  All  that  well-trained  servants  could  do  to 
prepare  comfort  and  cheerfulness  for  the  visitors  had 
been  done;  and  the  architectural  beauty  of  the  hall  and 
corridors,  the  carved  ceilings  and  tapestried  wall§,  ap- 
pealed to  Walter  Arden's  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  his 
love  of  the  past.  But  the  gloom  was  there  all  the  same, 
in  spite  of  blazing  wood-fires,  and  many  candles  in  old 
silver  candelabra,  and  a  dinner-table  brightened  by  the 
deep  purple  and  gold  of  old  Worcester  china,  and  the 
pale  roses  of  spring,  grown  under  glass. 

The  grey-haired  housekeeper,  in  rusthng  black  silk, 
was  waiting  in  the  hall  when  the  travellers  alighted;  and 
it  was  to  her  Rachel  turned,  pale  and  expectant,  with 
tremulous  lips — 

"Is  Lord  St.  Just  here?" 

"Yes,  ma'am;  his  lordship  arrived  three  hours  ago, 
by  the  eleven  o'clock  train  from  Waterloo.  He  is  sitting 
up  in  his  room;  and  he  would  like  to  see  you  and  Mr. 
Arden  before  he  goes  to  bed." 

"Is  he  worse  for  the  long  journey?" 

"Oh,  ma'am,  he  is  very,  very  bad.  I'm  afraid  he 
will  soon  start  on  a  longer  journey;  but  the  Lord's  word 
will  be  a  lantern  unto  his  feet  and  a  light  unto  his  path. 
He  has  been  a  saint  on  earth,  and  he  will  soon  be 
among  the  saints  in  heaven,"  the  old  woman  said,  with 
streaming  eyes. 

"Take  me  to  his  room,  please,  Mrs.  Roper," 
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"You  have  heard  my  name,  ma'am?  His  lordship 
has  spoken  of  me?" 

"Often  and  often.  You  were  a  part  of  his  child- 
hood." 

"I  loved  him  dearly,  ma'am;  but  that's  no  merit. 
We  all  love  him.  Only  I  was  his  nurse,  you  see;  and  it 
was  because  he  was  so  fond  of  me  that  I  got  promoted 
to  be  housekeeper.  He  didn't  want  me  to  leave  the 
family,  or  to  drop  into  a  pensioner;  and,  as  her  lady- 
ship's housekeeper  was  leaving  on  account  of  ill-health, 
I  was  given  her  place,  though  I  had  no  experience  in 
the  management  of  a  large  establishment.  There  never 
was  a  sweeter  child — or  a  nobler  boy — or  a  better  man. 
Though  I'm  a  Bible  Christian  myself,  and  don't  hold 
with  his  lordship's  Church,  I  can  reverence  one  who  has 
shown  himself  a  true  disciple  of  Christ." 

The  length  of  the  corridor  gave  an  opportunity  for 
the  old  servant's  garrulous  tongue,  and  Rachel  was 
touched  by  the  genuine  affection  indicated  by  the  broken 
voice  and  uncontrollable  tears. 

The  door  of  St.  Just's  room  opened  as  they  drew 
near.  Lightly  as  their  steps  sounded  on  the  thick  carpet, 
he  had  heard  the  footfall  for  which  he  had  been  listen- 
ing and  longing.  He  had  found  Arden's  telegram  in  the 
hall  when  he  arrived — "We  are  starting  by  the  afternoon 
train" — and  he  had  counted  the  minutes  till  the  first 
possible  moment  at  which  they  could  arrive.  And 
from  that  moment  his  impatience  had  been  at  fever 
height. 

The  hectic  flush  upon  the  sunken  cheeks,  and  the 
eager  look  in  the  too  brilliant  eyes,  startled  Rachel. 
Could  those  be  dying  eyes  that  gazed  at  her  with  an 
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intense  vitality  which  she  had  never  seen  in  them  before? 
Could  the  flame  of  life  burn  so  fiercely  on  the  verge  of 
extinction? 

Speech  failed  him  in  his  agitation.  He  pointed  to 
the  vacant  chair  at  his  side  with  a  radiant  smile;  and 
then  she  heard  a  faintly  whispered,  "This  is  kind." 

He  was  half  lying  in  a  large  armchair,  a  hospital 
nurse  standing  beside  him,  and  his  valet  in  the  back- 
ground. The  room  was  larger  than  modern  bedrooms. 
The  low  ceiling,  supported  by  black  oak  beams,  and  the 
dark  tapestry,  gave  an  impression  of  unspeakable  gloom 
to  a  mind  overshadowed  by  impending  sorrow. 

The  candles  on  the  high  mantelpiece  gave  less  light 
than  the  logs  burning  on  the  hearth;  and  in  the  alterna- 
tions of  leaping  flame  and  dull  red  glow  Rachel  had  not 
seen  the  doctor  till  he  came  out  of  the  shadows  at  the 
end  of  the  room. 

"Nurse  and  I  will  leave  you  with  Lord  St.  Just  for 
five  or  ten  minutes,  Mrs.  Arden,"  he  said  quietly;  "but 
you  must  not  let  him  talk  much,  please." 

The  nurse  showed  her  the  restorative  which  might  be 
given  if  there  were  signs  of  fainting.  Eaii  de  Cologne, 
smelling-salts,  everything  was  ready  on  the  table  by 
his  chair,  with  the  little  pile  of  books  that  had  been 
his  comforters  in  the  long  hours  of  weakness  and 
decay. 

"It  was  very  good  of  Arden  to  bring  you,"  St.  Just 
said,  when  they  were  alone.  "Can  you  forgive  me  for 
summoning  you  to  this  last  dismal  scene?  Yes,  I  know 
you  will  forgive;  you  have  often  looked  upon  sickness 
and  death;  you  have  comforted  other  death-beds." 

"Dear  friend,  how  can  you  think  I  should  hesitate  to 
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come  to  you — or  my  husband,"  she  said,  interrupting 
him,  shocked  at  the  change  in  his  voice,  which  had  a 
dull  hoarse  sound.  "If  we  had  known  you  were  so  ill, 
and  alone,  we  would  have  gone  to  Sicily  to  help  in  bring- 
ing you  home.  We  are  both  of  us  glad  to  be  with  you. 
Walter  has  always  admired  and  esteemed  you.  He  is 
your  friend  as  much  as  I  am." 

"Alas!  that  cannot  be,  Rachel;  he  and  I  are  too  far 
apart  in  our  understanding  of  life.  I  may  call  you  Rachel 
now,  mayn't  I?  If  I  sinned  in  loving  you  too  dearly,  the 
sin  belongs  to  the  past;  it  is  gone  with  my  life.  I  am 
standing  on  the  threshold,  face  to  face  with  my  Creator. 
All  earthly  dreams  are  past,  and  my  sins  are  washed 
clean  in  the  blood  of  my  Saviour.  Those  long  days  and 
nights  on  the  yacht,  lying  supine,  too  weak  even  to  read, 
gave  time  for  repentance." 

"You  had  so  little  to  repent  of,  you  who  gave  your 
life  for  others." 

"I  gave  them  my  labour  and  my  thoughts.  But  the 
soldier  in  the  rank-and-file  does  more  when  he  dies  to 
save  a  comrade.  Will  you  be  with  me  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, Rachel,  when  the  priest  who  christened  me  comes 
to  give  me  my  last  communion?  Will  you  kneel  among 
my  faithful  old  servants?" 

"Yes,  yes;  but  you  must  not  talk  any  more, 
St.  Just." 

"Not  to-night;  I  have  to  live  till  to-morrow.  But 
when  the  celebration  is  over  I  must  open  my  heart  to 
you  and  to  your  husband.  I  have  much  to  say  to  you. 
You  must  not  stop  me  then,  Rachel.  The  thoughts  in 
a  dying  man's  mind  are  worth  more  than  a  few  hours 
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of  his  life.     And  now  go,  and  dine,  and  rest  after  your 
journey." 

"Good  night,"  she  said  gently,  bending  down  to  kiss 
the  wasted  hand  lying  upon  the  arm  of  his  chair;  such  a 
pure  and  passionless  kiss  as  women  give  to  the  dying. 

She  did  not  plague  him  with  any  of  the  death-bed 
commonplaces — that  he  would  weather  the  storm,  that 
he  might  surprise  his  doctors,  that  there  was  hope  still 
of  long  years  to  come.  She  accepted  the  inevitable,  and 
bowed  her  head  before  the  stroke  of  doom,  with  the  meek 
submission  of  one  for  whom  death  did  not  mean  the 
end. 

Arden  would  have  visited  the  invalid  that  night,  but 
the  doctor  forbade  any  more  talk  or  excitement  for  his 
patient. 

"1  believe  he  will  be  the  better  for  your  coming," 
the  doctor  said;  "and  he  may  get  some  sleep,  perhaps, 
to-night,  now  his  wish  has  been  gratified.  He  wanted 
so  much  to  see  you  and  Mrs.  Arden.  He  has  talked  to 
me  again  and  again  of  her  work  among  the  poor,  and  of 
their  love  for  her." 

"It  is  easy  to  win  their  love,"  Rachel  said.  "They 
have  so  few  to  claim  it,  outside  their  own  poor  homes." 

"And  they  don't  get  much  of  it  inside,  I  reckon,  if 
one  allows  for  all  those  gentlemen  whom  Miss  Trotwood 
called  Poker  husbands — the  men  who  come  home  drunk 
and  murder  their  wives  in  a  casual  way;  or  the  men 
with  irritable  tempers,  who  come  home  sober  and  find  a 
drunken  wife  and  no  dinner.  I  always  feel  rather  sorry 
for  those  fellows,"  concluded  Dr.  Walsh,  with  a  meditative 
air.  "I  had  a  cook  once  that  I  should  have  liked  to 
murder — deliberately. 

7* 
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Rachel  left  her  husband  and  the  doctor  to  dine  tcte- 
a-tele,  and  refreshed  herself  with  tea  and  toast  in  Lady 
St.  Just's  morning-room,  which  adjoined  the  bedroom 
that  had  been  prepared  for  her.  The  housekeeper 
brought  the  tea-tray  with  her  own  hands,  and  waited  on 
Rachel,  trying  to  make  her  take  something  more  sub- 
stantial than  the  little  bit  of  dry  toast,  which  she  ate 
only  in  order  to  satisfy  the  old  woman. 

"Indeed,  ma'am,  you  ought  to  take  something 
better  than  that  scrap  of  toast — a  new  laid  egg,  now. 
These  were  laid  this  morning,  and  my  brahmas  are 
famous  for  their  eggs. 

"No,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Roper;  I  have  no  appetite.  My 
husband  made  me  eat  something  at  Salisbury." 

"But  you'd  miss  your  luncheon,  leaving  home,  ma'am." 

"Please  don't  trouble  about  me.  I  want  you  to  tell 
me  about  his  lordship — his  doctors — his  nurses — all  that 
is  being  done  for  him." 

Mrs.  Roper  asked  nothing  better  than  a  talking  licence. 
She  accepted  Rachel's  invitation  to  be  seated  with  cere- 
monious reluctance,  but  there  was  no  ceremony  in  her 
use  of  her  tongue.  She  sat  with  the  visitor  for  an  hour, 
talking  of  St.  Just  all  the  time — his  ghastly  appearance 
that  afternoon  when  they  carried  him  into  the  house;  the 
impression  made  upon  the  doctor  from  Bude,  who  had 
been  summoned  to  consult  with  his  lordship's  private 
doctor,  who  had  travelled  with  him  nearly  a  year,  and 
watched  him  day  and  night  from  the  beginning  of  his 
illness,  and  understood  his  case  better  than  anyone  else 
could,  Mrs.  Roper  opined,  though,  of  course,  it  was  only 
right  to  have  her  ladyship's  doctor  from  Bude — at  least, 
not  living  in  Bude,  but  in  his  own  house  and  grounds 
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in  the  neighbourhood,  a  gentleman  who  had  known 
his  lordship  from  a  baby,  and  knew  the  St.  Just  con- 
stitution. 

"It's  in  her  ladyship's  family,"  concluded  the  house- 
keeper. "All  the  Challoners  have  weak  chests.  They 
look  strong  and  fine  and  handsome,  and  they're  careless 
with  themselves,  feeling  strong  and  active,  and  then  in 
the  prime  of  life  they  go  off  unexpected,  after  a  short 
illness.  But  oh,  ma'am,  if  there  was  ever  anybody  ready 
for  heaven,  it's  my  young  master,  and  it  seems  almost 
a  cruelty  in  those  that  love  him  to  begrudge  his  going 
there." 


The  roaring  of  the  wind  and  the  waves  had  been  in 
Rachel's  ears  all  through  a  sleepless  night,  a  melancholy, 
monotonous  voice,  that  sounded  like  the  voice  of  death 
— the  calling  of  the  sea. 

The  priest  and  his  two  attendant  choir-boys  had  a 
stormy  walk  over  the  moor  from  Trevelyan  village,  con- 
fronting wind  and  rain,  with  their  faces  towards  the 
Atlantic,  and  a  tempest  coming  up  from  the  waste  of 
waters  beyond  the  Land's  End.  The  morning  was  dark, 
the  sky  covered  with  hurrying  clouds,  and  the  distant 
roar  of  the  breakers  miiigled  with  the  solemn  words  of 
the  Communion  Service,  words  broken  now  and  then  by 
the  sound  of  stifled  sobs  among  the  men-  and  maid- 
servants, who  knelt  with  bowed  heads  to  participate  for 
the  last  time,  as  they  believed,  in  the  ceremony  which 
they  had  so  often  attended  side  by  side  with  their  master 
in  the  village  church.  Never  had  grey-haired  butler  and 
middle-aged    footmen    thought    to    kneel    beside    their 
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master's  death-bed.  They  were  all  sons  of  the  soil,  as 
much  a  part  of  the  country  where  they  had  been  born 
and  bred  as  the  largest  landowner  in  Cornwall.  They 
came  of  a  race  that  had  lived  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion in  the  same  parish,  or  in  the  same  cottage,  till  the 
cob  walls  crumbled  under  the  heavy^  slate-roof,  or  a 
beneficent  landlord  substituted  stone  for  cob,  and  sash 
windows  and  flat  roof  and  modern  ugliness  for  picturesque 
discomfort. 

For  these  the  early  death  of  a  beloved  master  meant 
the  break-up  of  their  own  lives.  Good  places  were  to 
be  found,  no  doubt,  for  good  service;  but  where  could 
they  be  as  well  off  and  happy  as  they  had  been  at  Tre- 
velyan?  It  was  not  leaving  a  "place."  It  was  leaving 
home. 

All  was  over;  the  Rector  and  his  attendants  had 
gone,  comfortably  sheltered  from  rain  and  wind  in  the 
late  Lady  St.  Just's  roomy  landau.  Rachel  and  the  day- 
nurse  were  alone  with  the  patient,  while  the  doctor 
breakfasted  belowstairs. 

He  had  slept  fairly  well,  the  nurse  told  Rachel; 
and  his  temperature  and  pulse  were  both  a  shade 
better. 

"He  was  restless  till  you  came,  ma'am,  and  that  sent 
up  the  temperature." 

"Will  you  send  for  your  husband?"  St.  Just  asked, 
when  Rachel  had  taken  the  nurse's  place  at  his  bedside, 
while  she  took  her  breakfast  in  the  adjoining  room, 
within  call.  "I  want  to  pour  out  my  heart  to  him,  and 
to  you." 

"He  will  be  here  directly,  I  think.  He  meant  to 
come  when " 
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"When  all  signs  of  a  Christian  death-bed  had  van- 
ished?    I  understand." 

There  was  a  discreet  knock  at  the  door,  and  Arden 
entered  the  room  with  hushed  footsteps,  and  came  to 
the  bedside,  where  he  bent  down  to  lay  his  hand  upon 
the  spectral  hand  on  the  bed,  in  silent  greeting.  He  was 
almost  as  pale  as  St.  Just;  and  he  was  slow  to  put  his 
sympathy  into  words. 

"Will  you  leave  us  for  a  little  while,  Rachel.  I  want 
to  speak  to  Arden  alone." 

She  rose  without  a  word,  and  moved  towards  the 
door,  then  stopped  and  said  imploringly — 

"Remember  what  the  doctor  said.  You  are  not  to 
talk  much." 

"Yesterday!  I  was  obedient  yesterday,  I  am  free 
to-day." 

The  hoarse  voice,  the  effect  in  speaking,  agonised 
her;  but  she  dared  not  oppose  him.  Excitement,  dis- 
tress of  mind,  might  be  worse  than  that  effort  of  speech. 
She  left  the  room  in  silence. 

"Arden,  it  was  kind  of  you  to  grant  my  request — 
pure  charity — Christian  charity.  For  I  think  you  must 
have  read  between  the  lines — you  must  have  known  that 
I  loved  your  wife — loved  her,  and  fought  the  good  fight, 
against  love,  against  sin.  I  was  her  friend,  her  true  and 
honest  friend,  for  years;  and  when  I  felt  the  fight  might 
be  a  losing  battle,  I  fled  from  the  face  I  loved,  from  the 
voice  that  was  my  music — the  voice  that  was  my  music! 
Ah,  how  that  line  has  haunted  me." 

"Yes,  I  understood  your  letter.  And  I  know  that 
you  are  a  good  man.  I  have  not  believed  implicitly  in 
all  the  professing  Christians  I  have  m.et;  but  I  believe  in 
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you,  and  I  believe  in  my  wife.  Nothing  could  ever  make 
me  doubt  her.  She  did  not  know  you  loved  her.  You 
kept  that  secret  to  yourself?" 

"Till  the  last  hour — the  hour  in  which  I  wished  her 
good-bye,  when  I  was  leaving  England,  meaning  never 
to  return.  In  that  unhappy  hour  I  spoke  words  which 
I  would  have  died  to  recall — words  that  made  our  life- 
long parting  inevitable.  I  hope  you  know  that  I  should 
not  have  asked  to  look  on  her  dear  face  again  if  I  had 
not  known  that  my  hours  were  numbered." 

"I  believe  that  with  all  my  heart,  St.  Just." 

"Enough  of  myself.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  of  your 
own  life — the  life  that  may  be  long,  and  that  ought  to 
be  so  deeply  blessed.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  of  her  and 
her  happiness.  Do  you  know  why  I  courted  her  society, 
spent  half  my  life  with  her,  knowing  that  I  loved  her  too 
well  for  my  peace?  It  was  because  I  saw  how  you 
neglected  her;  and  because,  after  your  confession  that 
night,  I  feared  for  your  reason.  I  wanted  to  be  near 
her,  a  friend  and  protector,  against  the  peril  of  a  hus- 
band's insanity." 

"I  knew  you  thought  me  mad." 

"No,  not  mad  when  you  opened  your  mind  to  me; 
yet  what  might  not  be  feared  from  a  mind  in  which  hal- 
lucination had  taken  the  place  of  reality?  But,  as  time 
went  on,  I  saw  no  fresh  cause  for  alarm.  You  were  a 
most  unhappy  man,  but  your  brain  was  strong  enough 
to  keep  its  balance,  under  conditions  that  in  most  men 
would  have  ended  in  lunacy.  But  think  what  it  was  for 
me,  worshipping  her  beauty  and  her  sweetness,  to  see 
such  a  flower  neglected;  to  see  a  marriage,  that  all  who 
knew  you  had  admired  as  an  idyllic  love-match,  drifting 
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into  hopeless  estrangement,  a  husband  in  sullen  isola- 
tion, a  wife  broken-hearted.  After  those  years  of  sever- 
ance she  is  unchanged.  She  loves  you  still.  You  have 
but  to  take  her  to  your  heart  again." 

"And  to  make  her  miserable;  to  let  her  share  the 
horror  of  my  haunted  life;  to  let  her  see  me  in  the  hour 
when  that  spirit  of  evil  holds  my  soul  in  thrall;  to  let 
her  see  me  as  I  am  for  the  greater  part  of  my  life,  a 
man  accursed.  What  could  she  think  me  but  a  mad- 
man? And  then  would  come  the  horror  I  have  been 
dreading  for  the  last  two  years.  A  loving  wife's  anxiety 
for  an  afflicted  husband — physicians  called  in — inter- 
views with  the  patient — searching  questions — the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge — the  secret  of  my  suffering  extorted 
from  me — and  then  the  bland  advice  for  self-control — 
and  the  certificate — and  the  asylum.  I  confided  in  you, 
St.  Just,  which  was  a  mistake.  I  won't  make  that  mis- 
take again." 

"Walter  Arden,"  said  St.  Just,  raising  himself  in  his 
bed  with  a  sudden  energy,  "if  you  believed  in  God,  you 
would  not  believe  in  this  devil.  Men  who  love  Christ, 
who  live  by  the  light  of  His  word,  are  incapable  of  fan- 
tastic dreams  like  yours." 

"Yet  what  if  I  am  incapable  of  believing  in  God,  or 
loving  Christ,  except  as  a  Jewish  philosopher  of  incom- 
parable wisdom  and  gentleness?" 

"Yet  you  believe  in  the  invisible,  the  impalpable 
l)resence  of  a  supernatural  being.  You  do  not  shut  your 
mind  against  the  unseen  world.  You  believe  that  the 
evil  spirit  of  the  man  you  killed — justly,  as  you  think — 
has  power  to  haunt  your  life,  and  even  to  enter  the  form 
of  a  dead  man  whom  you  loved— to  live  again,  a  devil's 
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nature  in  a  human  form.  You  believe  in  the  reaUty  of 
that  which  reason  should  tell  you  to  be  a  wild  delusion 
of  your  own  troubled  brain,  and  you  withhold  your  belief 
from  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  and  the  Saviour  of 
mankind." 

"I  am  as  Nature  made  me.  In  the  propensities  and 
instincts  that  make  up  this  being  of  mine,  the  instinct 
of  faith  in  God  is  wanting." 

"But  not  the  instinct  of  superstition.  Oh,  my  dear 
friend,  what  can  I  say  to  you,  how  can  I  convince  you 
that  in  one  refuge  only  can  your  troubled  spirit  find 
peace?  I  tell  you,  Arden,  that  in  this  brief  life  of  ours, 
on  this  infinitesimal  spot  in  illimitable  space,  we  are  sur- 
rounded with  the  unseen,  and  we  cannot  escape  from  its 
influence.  The  world  invisible  is  round  us  and  about 
us,  in  our  childish  dreams,  our  childish  gropings  after 
the  mysterious  and  unknowable,  the  something  near  us 
that  is  not  ourselves;  and  if  we  reject  the  messengers 
from  heaven,  we  become  the  prey  of  the  spirits  from 
hell.  God  has  given  us  minds  that  aspire,  thoughts  that 
break  through  the  prison-house  of  clay.  Somehow,  by 
some  half-conscious  process,  the  spirit  of  man  escapes 
the  limitations  of  flesh,  to  find  the  peace  of  God,  or  the 
terrors  of  Satan.  God  or  the  devil!  Man  must  choose 
under  which  master  he  will  live  and  die." 

"Why  must  there  be  a  master?  Why  should  not 
man  be  free— free  as  Huxley  was;  as  Darwin  was;  be- 
lieving only  in  the  things  that  he  can  see  and  measure 
and  test  and  compare;  the  things  whose  absolute  reality 
he  knows  and  understands?  Those  men  lived  out  their 
lives  without  the  necessity  of  a  God,  or  the  fear  of  a 
devil." 
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"Yes,  there  must  always  be  exceptions,  men  of  the 
scientific  mind,  men  of  vast  intellectual  force,  who  have 
the  power  to  concentrate  their  thoughts  upon  the  actual 
world,  who  know  that  they  are  labouring  for  a  great 
cause — the  cause  of  truth  about  material  things.  Such 
men  can  be  satisfied  without  thought  of  the  hereafter. 
Their  work  is  the  work  of  to-day;  their  discoveries,  their 
achievements,  their  triumphs,  are  circumscribed  by  earthly 
limits.  The  world  of  sense,  of  fossils  and  dry  bones,  of 
insect  and  animal  life,  is  their  dominion.  The  scientific 
mind  asks  nothing  better." 

His  voice  was  hoarse,  and  he  breathed  heavily;  but 
the  flushed  cheek  and  brilliant  eye,  the  energy  of  tone 
and  manner,  were  full  of  vitality.  It  was  difficult  to 
think  of  him  as  a  man  whose  life  might  not  outlast  the 
day.  Difficult,  agonising,  to  think  that  this  ardent,  bene- 
ficent spirit  must  soon  be  cold  in  death. 

Arden  was  deeply  moved. 

"I  wish  to  God  I  were  like  you,  St.  Just.  But  some 
men  see  the  heavens  opening,  and  the  company  of 
saints,  where  others  see  only  the  trackless  wilderness  of 
infinite  space,  the  barren  wastes  of  mindless  matter — an 
illimitable  universe,  with  no  room  for  a  personal  God. 
I  would  give  half  the  life  that  lies  before  me  to  have 
faith,  simple  and  strong  as  yours,  to  help  me  through 
the  other  half." 

"It  will  come  to  you.  I  believe  with  all  my  soul 
that  the  light  will  come;  if  you  will  give  your  mind  and 
heart  in  perfect  trustfulness  to  the  wife  who  loves  you. 
She  will  be  your  guide,  Arden,  strong  in  her  childlike 
simplicity.  A  child  shall  lead  you.  Let  me  lie  down  to 
rest,  with  the  assurance  that  you  will  be  again  to  her  as 
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you  were  in  the  first  years  of  your  married  life.  Let 
no  morbid  fancy  of  an  overwrought  brain  come  between 
you  and  your  guardian  angel." 

"My  guardian  angel!"  echoed  Arden.  "That  is  what 
I  thought  her  when  we  first  met,  and  when  the  cloud 
of  horror  was  lifted  from  mc — the  indescribable  horror 
which  no  words  can  convey  to  the  mind  of  another,  but 
which  is  more  real  than  the  sternest  realities  of  life  are 
to  me." 

"Lean  upon  Rachel,"  said  St.  Just,  laying  his  hand 
on  Arden's  with  an  affectionate  pressure.  "She  will  lead 
you  to  peace.  And  now  I  have  said  my  last  word — 
and  last  words  are  remembered  when  the  speaker  is  no 
more.     Good-bye." 

They  clasped  hands,  and  Arden  bent  over  the  wasted 
hand  with  clouded  eyes,  and  went  quietly  from  the  room 
as  Dr.  Walsh  came  in,  bringing  the  Bude  doctor,  his 
senior  by  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

There  had  been  a  question  between  the  two  men 
over-night  as  to  the  advisability  of  sending  for  a  London 
specialist;  and  both  had  agreed  that  it  would  be  useless. 
The  end  had  long  been  inevitable.  St.  Just,  always  of 
a  delicate  frame  and  constitution,  had  shown  wonderful 
vitality,  but  it  was  only  the  power  of  mind  over  matter. 
The  mischief  had  progressed  beyond  hope  of  cure. 
Walsh  was  young,  and  a  disciple  of  the  newest  school, 
full  of  intelligence,  and  warmly  attached  to  St.  Just,  who 
had  offered  to  take  him  on  his  yachting  tour,  with  a 
liberal  salary,  at  a  time  when  the  young  man's  constitu- 
tion was  in  danger  of  breaking  down  altogether  from 
overwork  as  a  general  practitioner  in  one  of  the  poorest 
neighbourhoods   in  London.     He   had  left   the  medical 
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schools  eager  for  experience,  and  not  caring  for  income, 
beyond  the  absolute  needs  of  existence;  and  he  had 
been  on  foot  early  and  late,  working  with  heart  and 
brain,  in  a  practice  that  hardly  brought  him  the  rent  of 
his  surgery. 

"The  late  Lady  St.  Just's  people  were  a  family  of 
weak  chests,"  the  Bude  doctor  said,  "I  am  not  surprised 
at  St.  Just's  break-up.  But  it's  a  great  loss  for  this 
neighbourhood,  for  he  was  a  model  landlord.  And  it's 
a  greater  loss  for  the  philanthropic  world." 

"He  was  the  friend  of  the  poor,"  answered  Walsh. 
"He  would  wish  for  110  higher  title." 

They  both  said  he  "was."  They  spoke  and  thought 
of  him  in  the  past. 

"And  title  and  estates  go  to  a  distant  cousin?"  in- 
terrogated Walsh. 

"Yes,  a  small  squire  near  Launceston,  a  fine  sports- 
man. We  shall  have  a  pack  of  hounds  here  perhaps  in 
a  year  or  two.  The  kennels  are  on  the  other  side  of 
the  park,  where  St.  Just's  grandfather  built  them  eighty 
years  ago.     I've  heard  my  grandfather  talk  of  him." 

"But  you  have  a  pack  of  hounds  near  Bude,  haven't 


you 
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"Yes;  but  if  we  had  a  private  pack  at  Trevelyan, 
we  could  hunt  five  days  a  week." 

This  conversation  had  taken  place  on  the  previous 
evening,  after  it  had  been  agreed  that  the  science  of 
medicine  could  do  no  more  for  the  present  master  of 
Trevelyan.  In  a  few  hours,  more  or  less,  the  new  master 
would  be  coming  hotfoot  to  claim  his  own,  the  cheery 
hunting-sc[uire,  whose  modest  means  hardly  allowed  of  a 
second  horse,  and  who  had  cast  many  a  longing  look  at 
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the  spacious  stables — room  enough  for  twenty — and  the 
kennels  that  had  not  echoed  the  voices  of  hounds  for 
half  a  century.  Only  within  the  last  six  months,  when 
the  report  of  St.  Just's  bad  health  had  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  the  gossip  column  of  the  London  papers, 
had  the  Launceston  squire  contemplated  the  future  owner- 
ship of  those  admirable  stables,  and  the  rapture  of  im- 
proving the  empty  kennels  on  modern  principles.  The 
good  man  knew  not  yet  how  near  his  ownership  might 
be.  It  was  no  man's  business  to  inform  him  of  his 
kinsman's  return;  and  there  was  so  little  in  common  be- 
tween the  two  men  that  no  one  had  thought  of  suggest- 
ing the  squire's  presence  in  the  sick-room.  He  had  been 
asked  to  Trevelyan  for  a  day's  shooting  now  and  then, 
when  St.  Just  was  at  home,  and  had  been  allowed  to 
shoot  the  covers  as  often  as  he  chose  when  St.  Just  was 
away;  but  no  familiarity  could  have  made  the  men  com- 
panions. 

Arden  found  Rachel  pacing  the  terrace  on  the  south 
side  of  the  house,  careless  of  wind  and  rain.  He  went 
to  her  and  drew  her  hand  gently  through  his  arm,  and 
walked  by  her  side  in  silence.  Simple  as  the  act  was, 
it  seemed  to  her  like  the  breaking  down  of  a  barrier  of 
ice  that  had  gradually  risen  between  husband  and  wife. 
She  looked  up  at  him  wonderingly,  and  met  his  gaze  of 
melancholy  tenderness,  ineffable  love  shadowed  by  in- 
effable pain. 

"You  have  been  a  long  time  with  St.  Just,"  she 
said. 

"Not  long  in  minutes;  but  we  have  talked  of  things 
that  fill  a  lifetime.  He  has  been  talking  of  you,  Rachel, 
telling  me  to  love  you;   as  if  I  had  ever  ceased  to  do 
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that,  as  if  I  had  ever  loved  woman  as  I  love  you.  He 
urged  me  to  confide  even  my  darkest  thoughts  to  you — 
as  I  once  confided  them  to  him " 

"And  you  will  trust  me,  Walter?  If  you  only  knew 
how  miserable  I  have  been  in  these  wretched  years  of 
our  estrangement — never  estrangement  on  my  side;  but 
on  yours  the  cruellest  desertion.  I  was  a  deserted  wife 
in  our  own  house,  husband  and  wife  sitting  face  to  face 
day  after  day,  yet  miles  apart." 

"Well,  there  shall  be  no  more  estrangement.  If  you 
can  live  with  me  and  share  my  burden,  I  will  not  creep 
into  my  hole  and  hide  my  misery  in  darkness.  I  will 
hide  myself  from  all  the  world  except  you.  But  you 
don't  know  the  shadow  you  are  bringing  upon  your 
life,  if  you  are  to  be  my  companion.  You  don't 
know!" 

"However  darkly  the  shadow  may  fall,  I  would  rather 
live  in  it  than  live  as  we  have  been  living— you  and  I, 
Walter!  You  and  I  who  were  once  in  such  perfect 
sympathy,  who  once  seemed  to  have  but  one  heart  and 
mind,  except  in  our  thoughts  of  the  world  to  come.  Oh, 
Walter,  if  you  could  look  there  in  your  hour  of  trouble, 
you  would  surely  find  comfort.  Morbid  imaginings,  fan- 
cied evils,  cannot  live  in  the  light  of  heaven." 

"Morbid  imaginings!     They  are  the  realities." 

"And  if  you  cannot  yet  find  the  light — if  the  blessed- 
ness of  belief  in  a  Divine  Friend  and  Saviour  is  denied 
you,  dear  husband,  you  have  but  to  return  to  the  little 
world  of  suffering  humanity,  where  there  are  such  real 
miseries,  so  many  ill-used  wives,  and  fatherless  children, 
and  sickly  fiimilies,  toiling  from  morning  till  night  for 
such  pitiful  wages,  so  many   heartbroken  mothers  griev- 
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ing  over  the  degradation  of  their  daughters,  or  the 
wickedness  of  their  sons.  When  I  think  of  all  that  patient 
suffering,  I  cannot  fathom  the  mind  of  a  man  who  can 
turn  his  back  upon  it,  having  once  seen  and  known  it, 
as  you  have." 

"You  think  I  gave  up  without  a  struggle,  that  I 
wearied  of  the  work  you  loved.  You  wrong  me  there, 
Rachel.  I  thought  once,  as  you  think  now,  that  a  man 
might  arm  himself  against  all  the  powers  of  hell  by  un- 
flagging labour  in  the  cause  of  humanity — that  the  human 
must  vanquish  the  devilish,  I  thought  that;  and  I 
wrestled  with  my  enemy.  But  evil  was  stronger  than 
good.  Oh,  for  mercy's  sake,  don't  drive  me  into  ex- 
planations; don't  force  me  to  talk  of  myself!  Shelter  me 
with  your  love  if  you  can.  Save  me  from  despair,  from 
the  peril  of  madness.  I  will  be  as  a  child  in  your  hands; 
I  will  do  whatever  you  bid  me,  go  where  you  tell  me  to 
go;  but  don't  question  me." 

"I  will  do  nothing  that  can  give  you  pain,   Walter." 

Dr.  Walsh  met  them  at  the  end  of  the  terrace. 

"Lord  St.  Just  would  like  to  see  Mrs.  Arden,  if  she 
would  be  kind  enough  to  stay  with  him  for  a  little 
while,"  he  said;  and  then,  in  a  lower  voice,  to  Arden, 
"I  think  he  wishes  to  bid  her  good-bye." 

"  I  will  go  this  instant,"  Rachel  said,  walking  quickly 
towards  the  house. 

"Is  it  really  good-bye?"  Arden  asked,  when  he  and 
the  doctor  were  alone.     "Have  you  given  up  hope?" 

"Yes.  We  are  near  the  end;  but  he  is  calm  and 
happy.     It  is  the  death-bed  of  a  saint." 

"He  was  so  full  of  life  and  energy  half  an  hour  ago, 
when  he  talked  to  me." 
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"The  light  that  comes  before  the  final  darkness. 
He  is  without  pain.  His  mental  power  is  undiminished; 
but  I  doubt  if  he  will  live  through  the  night." 

"Does  he  know?" 

"Yes.  He  made  me  tell  him  the  truth.  All  that 
can  prolong  his  life  will  be  done  till  the  last  moment. 
He  has  two  admirable  nurses;  and  I  shall  be  at  hand  all 
day  and  all  night,  if  he  live  till  night." 


"Rachel,"  said  St,  Just,  when  she  had  seated  herself 
by  his  bedside,  Nurse  Marian  having  withdrawn  to  a 
seat  by  an  open  window  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
"I  have  done  with  most  earthly  things,  but  not  with 
your  friendship.  I  like  to  see  you  by  my  bed,  though  I 
see  your  face  dimly  through  a  pale  grey  mist.  I  like  to 
hear  your  voice." 

"Shall  I  read  to  you?  It  would  tire  you  less  than 
talking." 

"No;  sing  to  me,  Rachel;  sing  one  of  the  hymns  we 
both  love — the  hymns  I  have  heard  you  sing  at  St. 
Saviour's.  Ah,  if  you  could  have  known  then  how  your 
voice  thrilled  me;  how  for  me  it  was  the  only  voice  in 
that  mass  of  people,  singing  in  tune  and  out  of  tune, 
with  their  poor  cockney  accent,  their  heart-whole  piety, 
so  pathetic  in  its  yearning  for  the  Unseen.  Your  voice 
rose  up  from  the  multitude  like  a  seraph's — so  clear,  so 
pure,  so  tender!     Sing  to  me,  Rachel." 

"If  my  poor  voice  can  soothe  you." 

"It  will  lift  me  up  to  heaven." 

She  rose  and  moved  to  a  prie-Dieu  chair  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  and  knelt  with  clasped  hands  and  upward 
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gaze,  as  of  one  who  sees  something  far  away.  She  sang 
several  hymns,  making  a  long  pause  after  each,  while 
she  prayed  silently  with  bowed  head.  She  knew  the 
hymns  he  loved  best;  for  she  had  heard  him  read  them 
and  talk  of  them  to  schoolchildren,  to  old  men  and 
women,  to  the  sick  and  the  dying.     She  sang — 

"The  King  of  love  my  Shepherd  is, 
Whose  goodness  faileth  never; 
I  nothing  lack  if  I  am  His 
And  He  is  mine  for  ever." 

And  then,  in  a  low  voice,  attuned  to  that  sad  environ- 
ment, she  sang,  "Lead,  kindly  Light,"  "Rock  of  Ages," 
'Art  thou  weary?"     And  last  of  all — 

"Abide  with  me;  fast  falls  the  eventide; 
The  darkness  deepens;  Lord,  with  me  abide; 
When  other  helpers  fail,  and  comforts  flee, 
Help  of  the  helpless.  Oh  abide  with  me." 

Nurse  Marian  was  kneeling  by  the  distant  window. 
The  doctor  had  come  into  the  room  silently,  and  after 
looking  at  his  patient,  he  too  had  knelt  with  bowed  head. 
Sung  under  such  conditions,  those  hymns  were  prayers. 

A  thrush  was  singing  in  the  rainy  shrubbery  under 
the  window;  but  his  song  was  not  more  pure  and  true 
than  Rachel's  voice — steady  and  unfaltering,  save  when, 
at  some  too  pathetic  suggestion  in  the  verse,  there  came 
the  sound  of  tears. 

"Rachel!"  —  the  voice  that  called  her  had  grown 
fainter  than  before. 

She  rose  from  her  knees,  and  went  to  the  bed- 
side. 
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"Dear  friend,  I  bless  you  for  this  happy  hour.  It 
was  for  such  an  hour  as  this  I  came  from  Sicily — for 
this,  and  to  talk  to  your  husband  as  I  have  talked  to- 
day. He  is  the  lost  sheep  of  the  Lord,  Rachel.  You 
must  bring  him  home.  Oh,  my  dear,  you  can  do  it,  for 
he  loves  you,  and  love  must  conquer." 

"I  will  try,"  she  murmured  brokenly, 

"And  now  bid  me  the  last  good-bye,  I  have  done 
with  all  things  dear,  till  I  recover  my  lost  treasures  in 
heaven.  Shall  we  ever  meet  again?  Shall  we  meet 
and  remember,  in  the  world  of  emancipated  souls — spirits 
freed  from  the  dominion  of  flesh?  He  whom  we  trust 
held  out  that  blessed  hope  to  the  penitent  sinner.  To- 
morrow— the  to-morrow  of  long  years — we  may  be  to- 
gether in  Paradise." 

His  hand  was  in  hers  as  she  stood  beside  the  bed, 
his  eyes  looking  up  at  her  with  unspeakable  love. 

She  bent  over  him,  and  kissed  the  cold  brow. 

"Good-bye,  St.  Just,"  she  said  softly.  "Your  friend- 
ship has  been  very  dear  and  precious  to  me.  I  shall 
never  forget  you — never  cease  to  love  your  memory." 

He  hfted  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  kissed  it  pas- 
sionately. 

"Good-bye,  earth,"  he  said,  and  turned  his  face  to 
the  wall. 

She  kept  back  her  tears  till  she  was  in  the  corridor 
outside,  where  Walsh  followed  her, 

"I  don't  want  to  leave  him,"  she  said.  "I  would 
stay  with  him  to  the  last  if  it  were  best," 

"It  is  best  for  him  to  be  alone  now.  He  will  fall 
into  a  dreamy  state  most  likely,  and  pass  away  in  his 
sleep.     The  nurse  and  I  will  keep  watch." 

8* 
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All  through  the  long  spring  day  there  was  a  silence 
in  the  spacious  old  house,  a  dumbness  that  seemed  like 
the  herald  of  death.  The  servants  moved  about  the 
house  no  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  walked 
with  hushed  footsteps.  They  spent  the  intervals  of  their 
service  in  their  own  rooms,  reading  their  Bibles,  and 
breathing  many  a  prayer  for  a  beloved  master.  Every 
flutter  of  a  bird's  wings  as  it  flew  past  an  open  window, 
every  rustle  of  the  boughs  in  the  rising  wind,  seemed 
to  have  a  melancholy  significance,  and  to  those  simple 
minds  whispered  of  the  saintly  soul  passing  from  the 
dull  grey  things  of  earth  to  the  rainbow  light  of  the 
celestial  city.  The  old  butler  and  the  old  housekeeper 
sat  with  their  open  Bibles  on  their  knees,  and  talked  of 
the  days  that  were  gone — of  St.  Just's  father,  and  grand- 
father, of  his  childhood,  and  boyhood.  The  head  laundry- 
maid  came  to  the  housekeeper's  room  with  reddened 
eyelids  and  pale  cheeks.  She  had  been  under-nurse, 
and  loved  to  talk  of  the  childish  illnesses  through  which 
she  had  helped  Mrs.  Roper  to  bring  the  young  master. 
The  Bible-reading  and  the  rambling  talk  alternated  in 
Mrs.  Roper's  room  all  the  afternoon.  There  was  no  one 
but  the  servants  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house;  and  the 
footmen  had  nothing  to  do  but  attend  to  the  fires  in  the 
empty  sitting-rooms,  and  shut  the  shutters  and  draw  the 
curtains  at  nightfall. 

At  any  moment  they  might  hear  that  all  was  over. 
"All"  in  this  case  meaning  that  serviceable,  imselfish 
life,  Avhose  years  of  reason  had  been  spent  in  good  works. 
At  any  moment  the  stable-messenger  might  be  bidden  to 
saddle  his  pony  and  carry  the  tidings  to  Trevelyan  village; 
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and  then  the  church  bell  would  toll  thirty  times  with 
slow  and  solemn  sound  across  the  darkness;  and  home- 
stead and  cottage  would  know  that  the  landlord  and 
master  was  dead.  Inquirers  had  been  coming  to  the 
lodge  gates  all  day  long — squire  and  parson,  yeoman 
and  cottager,  from  all  the  country  round;  but  none  had 
come  up  to  the  house  to  disturb  the  solemn  silence 
around  a  vanishing  life.  The  woman  at  the  lodge  had 
the  doctor's  bulletin,  from  hour  to  hour,  and  the  inquirers 
left  sorrowfully,  being  told  that  the  case  was  hopeless. 

Arden  left  the  house  after  his  interview  with  Rachel, 
and  wandered  over  the  moorland  to  the  coast,  choosing 
his  path  at  random,  and  walking  with  his  face  seaward 
till  he  found  himself  standing  on  that  rugged  headland 
"where  the  great  vision  of  the  guarded  mount  looks  to- 
ward Namancos  and  Bayona's  hold." 

He  felt  his  burden  lightened  after  that  earnest  talk 
with  his  wife,  his  guardian  angel,  as  he  loved  to  call 
her;  but  he  knew  not  how  long  the  tranquil  mood  would 
last,  or  when  his  haunting  misery  might  come  back 
upon  him. 

The  wild  beauty  of  hill  and  valley,  and  the  granite 
coast  that  girdled  them,  the  majesty  of  rocks  that  rose 
like  the  ramparts  of  a  giant  city,  solitary  and  strange  as 
a  dream-picture  in  Christian's  journey,  helped  to  distract 
his  mind  from  fiis  intangible  enemy.  There  was  relief 
in  having  escaped  from  the  densely  peopled  scenes  of 
everyday  life,  to  feel  alone  with  Nature.  He  breathed 
the  purer  air;  he  gazed  upon  the  wide  expanse  of  sea 
and  sky,  with  a  new  sense  of  liberty. 

"I  have  hugged  my  ghost.  I  have  shut  myself  in  a 
prison-house  with  my  spectral  foe,"  he  thought.     "From 
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henceforward  I  will  fly  from  him.  I  will  fling  myself 
upon  Nature's  breast.  I  will  worship  mountains  and 
rivers,  sun  and  stars.  I  Avill  cast  away  the  consciousness 
of  this  petty  stunted  individuality,  and  lose  the  sense  of 
horror  in  the  sense  of  infinite  beauty." 

It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  when  he  went  back  to 
Trevelyan.  Rachel  was  walking  in  the  avenue,  wrapped 
in  a  cloak,  her  hair  blown  about  by  the  wind,  her  face 
pale  with  fear. 

"Oh,  Walter,  what  a  scare  you  have  given  me!"  she 
exclaimed,  hurrying  to  meet  him.  "I  was  afraid  some 
accident  had  happened.  I  thought  of  the  most  dreadful 
things.  The  stablemen  have  gone  to  look  for  you,  and 
to  make  inquiries  in  the  village." 

"Because  I  was  an  hour  or  so  late  for  dinner?  My 
dear  wife,  that  I  should  seem  to  neglect  you,  after  our 
talk  this  morning!  I  wandered  farther  than  I  m.eant  to 
go,  lured  on  by  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery — those 
stupendous  cliffs,  and  the  stormy  sea,  Tintagel,  with  its 
grim  walls  and  romantic  legends.  I  have  been  steeping 
myself  in  the  wild  beauty  of  this  coast,  finer  than  I  had 
ever  imagined  it.  It  was  dusk  when  I  found  myself  in 
a  fishing-village  under  the  cliff,  and  found  that  I  had  a 
long  way  to  walk  home.  How  pale  you  look!  Has  the 
end  come?" 

"No,  he  is  living  still;  but  he  lies  half  asleep.  He 
opens  his  eyes  sometimes  and  looks  at  the  watchers,  but 
gives  no  sign  of  recognition.  Dr.  Walsh  thinks  that  con- 
sciousness has  gone,  never  to  return.  Never  to  return 
here,  I  can  but  think  of  him  as  if  he  were  now  among 
the  blessed  souls  in  heaven." 

"Ah,  that  is  the  mystery.    Even  your  creed  is  vague 
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and  wavering  upon  that  question.  In  a  paradise  of 
dreamless  sleep,  or  before  the  throne  of  God?  You  have 
no  promise  or  assurance." 

"'In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions,'"  mur- 
mured Rachel. 

"Vague,  all  vague!  The  children  of  Israel — God's 
chosen  people — had  no  promise  of  the  after-life.  They 
were  groping  in  the  dark,  and  never  thought  that  when 
they  did  well  or  ill  they  were  choosing  between  eternal 
felicity  and  eternal  pain." 

"Christ  brought  us  the  promise.    We  can  trust  Him." 

"Well,  St.  Just's  life  on  earth  was  the  ideal  life — 
St.  Paul's  ideal — to  spend  and  to  be  spent  for  others. 
He  can  face  the  great  mystery  without  fear  of  the  issue. 
Come  what  may,  he  has  his  reward — rest  from  toil,  or 
joy  unspeakable  in  the  world  we  know  not.  Have  you 
been  with  him  lately?" 

"I  was  with  him  for  an  hour  this  morning;  and  then 
he  said  good-bye,  and  I  went  away  to  hide  my  tears. 
Dr.  Walsh  thought  it  best  that  he  should  be  alone  after 
that.  I  have  been  sitting  in  my  room  all  day.  Nurse 
Marian  has  come  to  me  from  time  to  time  and  told  me 
about  him.  She  is  a  good  nurse;  but  not  so  sympathetic 
as  Nurse  Ethel." 

They  went  into  the  house  together,  and  the  old 
butler,  who  had  been  on  the  watch  for  them,  ushered 
them  into  the  dining-room,  where  all  things  were  in 
readiness  for  the  long  deferred  dinner. 

Rachel  urged  her  husband  to  eat,  having  discovered 
that  he  had  taken  nothing  all  day;  but  she  did  not  tell 
him  that  her  only  refreshment  had  been  the  tea  that 
Nurse  Marian  had  persuaded  her  to  take  at  five  o'clock. 
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The  dinner  was  a  mere  pretence  of  a  meal,  in  spite 
of  the  butler's  tender  ministrations.  Who  could  eat  in 
a  house  towards  whose  door  the  fatal  footstep  was  ap- 
proaching? Husband  and  wife  sat  in  silence,  listening 
for  that  other  step  on  the  old  oak  staircase,  the  step  of 
the  doctor  coming  to  tell  them  of  the  end. 
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VIII. 

The  thin-spun  thread  held  out  longer  than  Dr.  Walsh 
expected.  Midnight  struck  from  the  big  clock  in  the 
stable-yard,  and  St.  Just  still  lived.  He  lived;  but  the 
end  seemed  very  near — the  inevitable  end. 

"He  is  sinking  fast,"  Walsh  whispered  to  the  night- 
nurse,  who  had  just  taken  her  place  at  the  bedside. 
"He  will  sleep  till  the  last,  most  likely.  I  shall  go  and 
lie  down  in  my  clothes,  for  an  hour  or  two.  Be  sure 
you  call  me  if  there  is  any  change." 

The  nurse  sat  in  the  large  armchair,  watching  the 
slumbering  form,  the  wasted  hand  lying  waxen  white  on 
the  crimson  silk  coverlet.  She  watched  the  dying  man 
with  reverent  gaze,  knowing  what  manner  of  life  he  had 
led — a  soldier  of  Christ,  disbanded  in  the  thick  of  the 
battle,  but  leaving  his  record  of  work  well  done,  having 
borne  such  witness  as  few  men  bear  to  the  faith  that 
was  in  him — the  implicit  childlike  faith  which  had  been 
a  lantern  to  light  his  steps,  and  a  lamp  shining  in  the 
distance,  far  away,  at  the  end  of  the  earthly  vista,  to 
beckon  and  guide  him  home. 

Nurse  Ethel  was  a  religious  woman,  a  member  of 
that  sect  which  has  taken  so  strong  a  hold  in  the  West 
of  England — the  Bible  Christians.  For  her  the  solution 
of  all  life's  enigmas  was  to  be  found  in  Holy  Writ.     She 
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went  to  her  Bible  for  comfort  and  guidance,  in  every 
sorrow  and  in  every  difficulty.  And  now,  sitting  in  the 
silent  room,  in  the  dim  light  of  the  night-lamp,  she 
thought  of  the  Shunammite  woman's  son,  and  the  Prophet 
of  Israel,  who  gave  the  boy  living  to  his  mother's  arms, 
the  boy  who  had  been  dead. 

Dr.  Walsh  had  told  her  that  there  was  no  hope — 
none  J  but  he  looked  at  all  things  from  his  own  narrow 
standpoint  of  the  hospital  and  the  dissecting-room.  He 
spoke  as  a  man  in  whom  faith  was  utterly  wanting. 
Alas!  for  the  simple  faith  of  old,  the  faith  that  made 
the  Shunammite  mother  invoke  the  Prophet's  power, 
albeit  her  child  was  dead.  Here  death  had  not  yet 
come;  but  a  good  man  lay  sick,  and  in  case  so  desperate 
that  mortal  hand  could  not  prolong  his  life  by  a  single 
hour.  But  God's  hand  could.  There  was  no  need  of 
the  Prophet  of  Israel,  gifted  with  supernatural  power. 
There  was  no  need  of  any  human  intervener.  The  hand 
of  Omnipotence,  the  invisible  hand  that  kills  and  makes 
alive,  need  but  to  be  stretched  out  over  that  dying  head, 
and  death  would  flee  away,  and  life  would  come  back 
to  the  friend  of  the  sorrowing  and  the  poor. 

Nurse  Ethel  sank  upon  her  knees  beside  the  bed, 
bowed  her  face  upon  the  coverlet,  and  prayed  with  the 
fervour  of  those  who  know  not  written  prayer,  the  wild 
outpouring  of  an  enthusiastic  piety,  belief  that  knew  no 
bounds,  an  imagination  that  soared  to  the  throne  of  God, 
and  aspired  even  in  this  life  to  a  familiar  communing 
with  Christ  and  His  saints. 

"My  Redeemer  and  my  Saviour,  Saviour  of  Mankind, 
canst  Thou   suffer  the   death  of  this  good  man?     Oh, 
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loving  Jesus,  Thou  who  carest  for  the  poor,  look  down 
and  save  Thy  disciple  and  servant." 

She  lost  herself  in  an  ecstasy  of  prayer;  lost  count 
of  time,  lost  consciousness  of  outer  things — even  of  that 
motionless  figure  on  the  bed — in  the  fervour  of  supplica- 
tions which  she  thought  must  needs  be  answered.  She 
had  been  taught  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  taught  to  believe 
in  a  Divine  Friend  whose  ear  was  always  open  to  the 
cry  of  the  poor;  and  it  was  for  them,  for  the  poor  and 
the  forsaken,  that  she  was  pleading. 

A  window  at  the  end  of  the  room  had  been  kept 
open  to  give  air  to  the  patient,  and  the  wind  had  been 
rising  since  midnight.  It  was  a  freezing  blast  that  startled 
Nurse  Ethel  from  her  ecstasy,  and  made  her  suddenly 
conscious  of  the  wild  shriek  of  the  storm,  shrill  and  loud, 
with  a  something  human  in  its  note;  like  the  cry  of  a 
giant  in  agony. 

She  started  to  her  feet,  and  bent  over  the  bed  to 
look  and  listen.  The  blanched  face,  the  utter  stillness, 
thrilled  her  with  a  sudden  awe.  She  held  her  cheek 
above  the  lips  of  the  patient.  No  breath  touched  it. 
She  laid  her  ear  above  his  heart;  and  there  was  no 
sound.  "Oh,  God,  hast  Thou  no  mercy?"  While  she 
had  prayed,  lifting  her  soul  to  heaven,  full  of  faith  and 
hope,  the  life  she  pleaded  for  had  fled.  God  had  re- 
fused to  hear.  Jesus  had  made  no  intercession.  What 
power  could  she  hope  to  exercise,  she  who  had  lived  the 
life  of  common  mortals,  she  who  was  not  as  the  Man  of 
God,  the  anchorite,  the  earthly  saint,  whose  life  had 
been  sacrifice  and  obedience?  Why  should  her  prayers 
be  answered;  unselfish  as  they  were,  supplicating  for  the 
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life  of  one  whose  face  she  had  seen  for  the  first  time 
only  yesterday? 

The  enthusiast  remembered  that  she  was  a  nurse  on 
duty,  and  crept  across  the  corridor  to  awaken  the  doctor. 
The  Hght  tap  on  the  door  roused  that  Hght  sleeper,  and 
Walsh  answered  her  summons  instantly,  in  shirt-sleeves 
and  slippered  feet. 

"Well?"  he  asked,  as  he  followed  the  nurse  to 
St.  Just's  room. 

"He  is  gone,  sir." 

"He  went  off  quietly,  as  I  expected?" 

"He  passed  away  in  his  sleep,  without  a  struggle, 
without  a  groan." 

Walsh  bent  over  the  bed  for  a  minute  in  silence. 

"You  are  mistaken,  nurse,"  he  said.  "Lord  St.  Just 
is  not  dead." 

"Oh,  sir,  there  was  not  a  breath  from  his  lips,  his 
hand  was  like  marble." 

Walsh  plucked  off  the  handkerchief  which  she  had 
folded  round  the  shrunken  face. 

"There  is  warmth  and  life  in  the  hand  now,  and  the 
pulse  is  stronger  than  it  was  this  morning." 

"Oh,  God,  I  thank  thee!"  cried  Nurse  Ethel,  burst- 
ing into  tears. 

"I  had  been  praying  for  him.  Dr.  Walsh;  praying 
that  a  good  man's  life  might  be  spared,"  she  said 
presently. 

"Well,  we  shall  see  if  your  prayers  are  to  be  an- 
swered by  your  patient's  recovery.  I'm  afraid  that's  out 
of  the  question.  I  have  seen  miraculous  cures,  Nurse 
Ethel,  but  I  don't  expect  to  see  my  poor  friend  rise 
from  this  bed." 
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He  took  his  seat  by  the  bed,  surprised  and  interested, 
but  not  hopeful. 

The  stormy  wind  roared  in  the  old  Tudor  chimneys 
all  nightj  but  when  morning  came  the  April  sunshine 
and  the  soft  April  air  filled  Rachel's  room  with  the  glory 
of  spring;  that  something  of  unspeakable  loveliness  that 
brings  the  glad  sense  of  life  even  to  desolate  hearts;  a 
momentary  feeling,  perhaps,  followed  by  the  bitter  cry, 
"Oh,  how  can  /  be  glad?" 

Rachel  leant  out  of  her  open  window,  breathing  the 
freshness  of  the  dawn,  the  scent  of  pale  monthly  roses 
groAving  round  the  casement — the  first  roses  of  the  year 
— and  of  a  bed  of  violets  in  the  border  below.  She  had 
spent  the  night  in  sleeplessness  and  prayer,  while  Arden 
slept  heavily,  worn  out  by  the  day's  toil.  She  had  crept 
along  the  corridor  several  times  in  those  long,  slow  hours, 
to  listen  outside  St.  Just's  door.  All  had  been  still;  and 
she  thought  that  silence  meant  death.  She  wept  for 
him  as  for  the  dead;  not  the  dead  as  the  materialist 
counts  his  lost  ones,  dead  for  ever  and  for  ever;  but  as 
the  friend  who  has  gone  before,  from  the  finite  to  the 
infinite,  from  the  transient  to  the  eternal.  She  was 
sorry  with  the  sorrow  that  can  find  instant  comfort  in 
hope. 

Nurse  Ethel  came  to  her  at  six  o'clock,  as  she  had 
promised  overnight,  tearful  and  agitated,  but  smiling 
through  her  tears. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Arden,  I  am  so  happy!  He  has  lived 
through  the  night.  He  rallied  at  two  o'clock,  after  I 
thought  he  was  dead.  Oh,  I  shall  never  forget  that 
marble  hand,  those  breathless  lips!    I  had  been  praying 
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God  to  save  him,  asking  Jesus  to  plead  for  that  precious 
life.  And  I  thought  he  was  gone;  and  then  came  the 
sudden  rally.  Dr.  Walsh  is  as  much  surprised  as  I  was. 
His  pulse  is  ever  so  much  better  this  morning,  and  the 
temperature  not  quite  so  high.  He  has  taken  milk  and 
brandy  greedily— as  if  he  wanted  to  live.  Oh,  dear 
Mrs.  Arden,  doesn't  it  seem  as  if  our  prayers  had  been 
heard?"  added  the  enthusiast,  with  dilated  eyes,  and 
clasped  hands. 

"Yes,  nurse,  we  know  that  our  prayers  are  heard, 
even  when  the  blessing  we  pray  for  is  withheld.  The 
Divine  wisdom  hears  and  judges.  But  can  this  change 
really  mean  recovery?     Does  Dr.  Walsh  think " 

"Oh,  he  won't  speak  out,  Mrs.  Arden;  they  never 
do.  They  treat  us  poor  nurses  like  the  dirt  under  their 
feet — very  polite,  some  of  them.  'Good  morning,  nurse,' 
and  all  that;  but  no  confidence,  and  always  thinking 
what  we  do  is  wrong,  if  it  isn't  to  the  very  letter  of  their 
orders.  No,  we  mustn't  think  for  ourselves;  though  we 
are  there  to  judge,  and  they  are  miles  away.  Dr.  Walsh 
says  he's  astonished,  and  that's  all  he'll  vouchsafe  to 
me.  He'll  speak  plainer  to  you  and  Mr.  Arden,  no 
doubt." 

"Has  St.  Just  awakened  and  spoken  to  you?" 
"No;  he  lies  asleep.  He  was  half  asleep  even  when 
I  gave  him  the  milk  and  the  meat  jelly.  Oh,  I  feel  sure 
he  will  recover.  He  may  not  live  to  be  old,  poor 
dear,  with  his  weak  chest,  but  he  will  get  over  this 
illness." 

"It  is  very  good  of  you  to  have  felt  so  deeply  for 
him." 
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"Oh,  Mrs,  Arden,  that's  my  disposition.  When  I 
take  to  a  patient,  I  do  take  to  him;  and  I'd  go  through 
fire  and  water,  or  sit  up  six  nights  running,  and  not 
have  three  hours  ofif  in  the  day.  And  after  what  you 
told  me  about  his  lordship's  goodness  to  the  poor,  giving 
up  all  his  life  to  help  others,  I  felt  as  if  I  was  attending 
upon  a  saint.  And  I  never  prayed,  never  in  my  life,  no 
not  even  for  my  own  grandfather — for,  after  all,  his 
death  was  a  happy  release — as  I  prayed  last  night.  My 
spirit  seemed  lifted  up  to  heaven.  It  was  as  if  I  was 
kneeling  on  the  threshold  of  the  golden  gates." 

"Well,  nurse,  we  will  not  cease  to  pray,  with  thank- 
ful hearts;  and  now  go  and  give  yourself  a  few  hours' 
good  sleep." 

"I'm  going  to  bed,  for  Dr.  Walsh  says  I  must;  but 
I'm  much  too  excited  and  happy  to  sleep.  Nurse  Marian 
is  as  cool  as  a  cucumber.  She  don't  take  to  her  cases  as 
I  do,  and  she  hasn't  sat  under  Mr.  Cobbledick." 

"Is  that  the  vicar  of  your  church  at  Launceston?" 

"Oh  dear,  no,  Mrs.  Arden;  none  of  your  vicars  for 
me!  I  was  born  and  bred  a  Bible  Christian.  Mr.  Cobble- 
dick is  minister  at  our  chapel,  an  apostle,  if  ever  there 
was  one,  and  a  first-class  tailor  by  trade." 

Arden  had  slept  late,  after  his  long  tramp  in  the 
wind  and  rain;  he  had  slept  the  sleep  of  exhaustion, 
and  woke  refreshed,  and  feeling  himself  a  new  man.  He 
thought  of  his  wife  with  unspeakable  affection.  She 
loved  him  still,  in  spite  of  his  neglect.  It  was  sweet  to 
know  that.  He  had  let  her  see  something  of  his  trouble, 
of  that  darkened  mind  which  made  the  sun  a  burden. 
His  mind  was  more  tranquil  than  it  had  been  for  a  long 
time.     That  profound  and  dreamless  sleep  had  soothed 
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his  nerves.  He  went  out  onto  the  terrace,  and  re- 
joiced in  the  morning  freshness,  the  glory  of  flowers  and 
foliage,  blooming  with  the  luxuriance  of  summer,  in  that 
mild  climate,  sheltered  by  the  pine-clad  hills  that  rose 
between  the  gardens  and  the  sea. 

He  wondered  if  the  closing  scene  had  been  acted 
during  the  night-silence;  and  suddenly,  while  he  was 
thinking  of  St.  Just,  the  man  who  had  been  to  him  once 
as  a  friend  and  counsellor,  there  came  upon  him  the 
memory  of  that  other  friend,  the  humble  friend  of  his 
Alaskan  journey,  his  companion  in  labour  and  in  rest 
after  toil,  the  bold,  strong  spirit  he  had  admired  and 
loved.  There  came  back  to  him  the  memory  of  that 
long  tramp  by  the  ice-bound  river,  when  he  and  Stor- 
mont  had  been  told  that  the  end  was  near;  and  then 
there  came  into  his  mind,  with  lurid  reality,  the  horror 
that  had  followed  the  miraculous  recovery  of  a  fast- 
ebbing  life. 

He  turned  at  the  end  of  the  walk,  and  saw  Rachel 
coming  towards  him,  her  white  gown  radiant  in  the 
morning  sunshine,  and  a  smile  upon  her  lips. 

"I  have  some  good  news  for  you,"  she  said.  "I 
have  just  seen  Dr.  Walsh.  He  is  wonder-struck  at  the 
change  in  his  patient.  He  says  St.  Just  may  weather 
the  storm.  Those  were  his  very  Avords;  and  he  declares 
it  will  be  a  most  remarkable  case." 

Arden  looked  at  her  with  wild  eyes,  the  look  of  a 
man  who  thinks  he  sees  a  ghost. 

"Dear  Walter,  surely  you  are  glad?"  she  exlaimed, 
scared  by  that  strange  look. 

"Glad!  No;  I  can't  believe  it.  The  man  was  dying 
— Walsh  told  me  there  was   not  a  ray  of  hope.     The 
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doctor  from  Bude  said  the  same.     They  had  given  him 
over.     When  did  the  change  begin?" 

"At  two  o'clock  this  morning.  There  was  no  one 
with  him  but  Nurse  Ethel.  She  had  been  watching  him 
as  he  slept,  and  she  thought  that  he  was  dead,  and  then 
the  turn  came " 

"She  thought  that  he  was  dead?  She  had  fallen 
asleep  herself,  perhaps?" 

"No;  she  had  been  praying  for  him." 

"Praying  when  she  should  have  been  watching.  I 
must  see  Walsh  immediately." 

"He  is  waiting  for  us  to  go  in  to  breakfast.  But, 
Walter,  are  you  not  glad  of  this  improvement?  You 
speak  so  strangely.  Surely  you  must  wish  that  good 
man's  life  to  be  spared." 

"That  good  man's  life — yes.  If  /le  could  be 
spared ! " 

He  went  hurriedly  to  the  house,  Rachel  following 
him,  surprised  and  pained  by  his  manner.  What  could 
it  mean,  that  look  of  horror,  when  she  told  him  of  the 
happy  change?  Could  it  be  that  he  wanted  St.  Just  to 
die?  He  had  said  that  he  was  not  jealous,  had  assured 
her  of  his  perfect  confidence;  but  this  strange  reception 
of  her  news  alarmed  her.  Was  it  possible  that  he  had 
secretly  resented  her  friendship  for  St.  Just,  and  that  he 
had  looked  forward  to  his  death  as  the  removal  of  a 
rival  in  his  wife's  affection?  Could  it  be  that  her  hus- 
band, the  man  in  whose  nobility  of  mind  she  had  be- 
lieved, was  capable  of  doing  her  this  great  wrong,  capable 
of  desiring  a  good  man's  death? 

They  sat  down  to  breakfast  with  the  young  doctor, 
who  took  his  coffee  and  grilled  chicken  and  ham  with  a 
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professional  calm,  while  neither  Arden  nor  his  wife  was 
able  to  eat.  The  meal  passed  almost  in  silence,  and  as 
they  rose  from  the  table,  Arden  asked  Walsh  to  give 
him  a  few  minutes'  talk  in  the  library. 

"I  am  anxious  to  know  your  opinion  about  your 
patient's  chance  of  recovery,"  he  said. 

"Then  you  had  better  wait  till  Dr.  Dever  has  seen 
him,  and  we  have  talked  over  the  symptoms,  and  then 
you  can  have  our  joint  opinion,"  replied  Walsh,  who  was 
standing  by  an  open  window  looking  down  the  drive. 
"There's  his  cart!" 

The  wheels  sounded  from  far  off  in  the  crisp  morn- 
ing air. 

"Very  well,  I'll  wait,"  answered  Arden. 

"In  the  meantime,  to  relieve  your  anxiety,  I  may  tell 
you  that  in  my  opinion  there's  an  even  chance  of  St.  Just's 
recovery." 

"And  you  are  surprised?" 

"As  much  surprised  as  a  doctor  ever  ought  to  be, 
knowing  as  much  as  he  ought  to  know  of  the  mystery 
of  human  life,  and  the  immeasurable  power  of  certain 
constitutions  to  fight  with  disease  and  death." 


Arden  paced  the  terrace  from  end  to  end,  while  the 
two  doctors  were  with  their  patient,  blind  to  the  beauty 
of  the  sunlit  park  and  the  far-off  sea,  showing  through 
a  gap  in  the  hills.  He  spent  nearly  half  an  hour  tramp- 
ing to  and  fro,  pausing  in  front  of  the  open  hall-door 
now  and  then,  to  watch  and  listen  for  any  mo^■ement  in 
the  house;  and  at  last  when  the  time  seemed  endless, 
he  heard  the  two  doctors  coming  downstairs,  conversing 
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cheerfully  about  the  weather  and  the  young  wheat,  with 
that  air  of  indifference  which  tortures  a  sick  man's 
friends.  They  went  into  the  library  together;  and  Arden 
flung  himself  into  one  of  the  Glastonbury  chairs  in  the 
porch,  to  wait  a  summons  from  Walsh.  He  waited  a 
little  more  than  ten  minutes — minutes  of  intolerable 
length — before  the  young  man  came  out  to  him. 

Dr.  Dever  was  walking  up  and  down  the  library,  a 
tall  man,  well  set-up,  with  a  fine  open-air  look,  and  a 
keen  professional  expression,  very  much  the  sportsman, 
but  not  the  less  the  doctor. 

"Well,  doctor,  your  colleague  waited  for  your  opinion 
before  he  would  give  me  a  plain  answer.  What  do  you 
think  of  this  case?" 

"Only  that  it  is  the  most  wonderful  case  I  have  seen 
in  the  last  ten  years." 

"A  kind  of  miracle?" 

"As  near  a  miracle  as  one  can  expect  to  meet  with 
in  our  day.  I  gave  your  friend  over  when  I  first  put 
my  stethoscope  to  his  chest  on  Wednesday  evening.  I 
would  have  laid  fifty  to  one  against  his  recovery — and 
there  he  is,  fighting  for  life,  with  a  will-power  I  have 
rarely  seen." 

"And  you,  Walsh,  do  you  call  this  almost  a 
miracle?" 

"It  makes  me  more  inclined  to  believe  in  the  Resur- 
rection." 

"Oh,  Dr.  Walsh,  we  do  not  bring  science  to  bear  on 
the  Gospels,"  remonstrated  Dever. 

"The  man  was  sinking  fast  at  midnight;  and  at  ten 
minutes  past  three  his  pulse  was  stronger  than  it  had 
been  eighteen  hours  before.     It  was  the  arrest  of  death 
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rather  than  the  return  of  Hfe.  The  case  is  remarkable; 
but  as  I — as  Dr.  Dever  and  I  think,  it  is  the  case  of  an 
intense  vitahty  acting  upon  a  fragile  frame,  the  conquest 
of  will  over  matter." 

"Undoubtedly,"  said  Dever. 

"It  sets  one's  mind  virondering  what  this  will-power 
is  that  can  overrule  the  conditions  of  flesh.  It  certainly 
is  a  force  outside  the  scope  of  medical  diagnosis.  From 
my  personal  knowledge  of  St.  Just,  after  living  with  him 
nearly  a  year,  I  thought  he  would  have  slipped  out  of 
life  without  a  struggle.  Never  could  I  have  anticipated 
this  fierce  fight  for  existence  in  such  a  man." 

"And  can  he  go  on  living?" 

"Yes;  if  he  can  get  over  this  attack,  he  may  live 
for  years,  with  care.  Post-mortem  research  has  shown 
that  the  active  mischief  may  be  arrested,  and  the 
wounded  lung  may  scar  over;  and  although  the  injured 
organ  can  never  regain  the  functions  of  the  healthy  organ, 
the  man  may  live;  if  he  will  be  satisfied  with  a  re- 
stricted existence,  a  life  regulated  by  medical  control. 
For  the  sake  of  the  poor  of  London,  I  hope  that  St.  Just 
may  survive  this  crisis  for  many  years,  or  even  to  be  an 
old  man." 

"Then,  after  all  our  talk  of  miracles,  this  case  comes 
within  ordinary  conditions,  within  the  limits  of  the  pos- 
sible?" 

Walsh  smiled  at  the  question,  and  wondered  at  the 
questioner's  agitated  manner  of  asking  it. 

"Within  the  limits  of  the  possible — yes.  I  suppose 
we  all  use  the  word  miraculous  in  a  modern  sense. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  an  ordinary  case." 

Dr.  Dever   was  looking  out  of  the  window,   a  little 
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bored  by  this  interrogation  from  a  layman.  Surely  it 
was  enough  for  Mr.  Arden  to  be  told  that  his  friend  had 
a  chance  of  recovery. 

"I  must  be  getting  on  the  road  again,"  he  said;  "I 
have  to  drive  ten  miles  to  my  next  patient.  Good  day, 
Walsh.  I  shall  look  in  at  the  same  time  to-morrow. 
Good  day,  Mr.  Arden." 

Walsh  went  \vith  him  to  his  dogcart,  in  which  he  had 
put  a  young  horse  that  he  was  breaking  in  for  next 
winter's  hunting,  and  which  was  employing  his  superfluous 
energy  on  the  gravel  drive. 

"Nice-looking  young  'un,  ain't  he?"  Dr.  Dever  asked 
cheerily.  "Rather  too  good  for  leather!  But  it  makes 
'em  handy,  and  gives  'em  a  taste  of  the  hills.  He'll  feel 
it  a  game  to  carry  me  over  our  country,  after  having  the 
cart  behind  him;"  and  with  a  jovial  wave  of  his  doe- 
skin glove,  Dr.  Dever  took  leave  of  his  brother  practi- 
tioner. 

"  Country  versus  town,"  thought  Robert  Walsh,  sniffing 
the  fresh  morning  air,  and  watching  the  smart  dogcart 
trundling  down  the  avenue  behind  the  eager  young  horse. 
And  then  he  thought  of  the  foetid  alleys,  the  insanitary 
tenement  houses  in  which  his  medical  experience  had 
lain;  the  sickness,  and  hunger,  and  dirt;  the  misery  he 
had  been  powerless  to  help,  and  for  which  the  only 
panacea  was  the  hospital  or  the  workhouse. 

Town  versus  country;  and  the  strength  and  in- 
telligence of  the  land  is  all  drifting  to  the  town!  He  re- 
membered a  London  workhouse  under  the  smoke- 
darkened  sky,  hemmed  round  with  bricks  and  mortar, 
and  he  thought  of  the  Union  at  Stratton,  which  they  had 
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passed  on  their  way  from  the  station;  a  grey  stone  house 
in  a  garden,  with  windows  that  all  looked  to  the  sea  or 
the  wooded  hills;  a  building  that  he  had  taken  for  the 
home  of  some  prosperous  squire,  till  St.  Just  enlightened 
him. 
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IX. 

From    Walter  Arden  to  Douglas  Campbell. 

Klosterberg,  Switzerland, 

June  15th,  1 89-. 

My  dear  DOUGLAS, 

Strange  things  have  happened  since  I  received  your 
comforting  answer  to  my  last  letter,  and  again  I  find 
myself  dominated  by  the  same  hideous  idea  that  made 
my  life  by  the  Klondyke  river  a  time  to  look  back  upon 
with  horror:  again  I  find  myself  in  the  power  of  a  spirit 
from  hell,  recreated  in  the  human  semblance  of  an  earthly 
saint.  I  think  I  must  have  told  you  in  previous  letters 
of  our  intimate  acquaintance  with  St.  Just,  the  well- 
known  philanthropist,  a  man  of  strong  religious  bias  and 
saintly  character,  who,  during  the  time  of  my  miserable 
isolation,  became  my  wife's  helper  and  counsellor  in  her 
mission  of  charity.  Unfortunately  for  the  poor  of  London, 
he  broke  down  under  the  strain  of  incessant  work,  and 
after  nearly  a  year's  absence  in  Southern  Italy,  came 
back  to  his  Cornish  birthplace  in  a  dying  state,  given 
over  by  every  doctor  \vho  had  seen  him. 

He  came  home  to  die;  and  he  summoned  Rachel 
and  me  to  his  death-bed.  No  pang  of  jealousy  had  ever 
disturbed  my  mind.     I  knew  my  wife's  purity  of  soul, 
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and  I  knew  St.  Just's  fine  nature,  lifted  above  the  things 
of  earth  by  a  profound  beUef  in  the  Unseen,  an  absolute 
submission  to  the  law  of  an  unknown  God.  I  admired 
and  revered  that  perfect  faith  which  Fate  or  character 
had  denied  to  me.  I  had  never  been  jealous  of  his  in- 
fluence, or  doubted  his  honour;  but  in  that  letter  from  a 
dying  man  I  read  the  secret  of  a  despairing  love;  and  I 
felt  that  I  had  wronged  both  St.  Just  and  my  Avife  by 
the  desertion  which  had  given  him  the  privilege  of  too 
close  a  friendship.  I  submitted  that  dying  appeal  to 
Rachel;  and,  at  her  desire,  we  started  for  Cornwall 
without  an  hour's  delay.  We  found  our  friend  apparently 
at  the  last  extremity,  but  with  his  mind  as  luminous  as 
in  his  best  day,  and  his  spirits  exalted  by  the  piety  of 
the  Christian  enthusiast,  for  whom,  in  old  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's  happy  phrase,  "Death  is  the  Lucina  of  Life." 

He  had  his  resident  doctor — a  young  man  who  had 
been  with  him  on  his  yacht  for  nearly  a  year — and  two 
hospital  nurses,  in  close  attendance  upon  him;  and  these 
three  people  assured  me,  each  unprompted  by  the  other, 
that  the  case  was  hopeless,  and  the  end  only  a  question 
of  hours.  An  experienced  general  practitioner  from  the 
neighbourhood,  who  had  attended  St.  Just  from  his 
childhood,  was  of  the  same  opinion.  Not  one  of  these 
persons  entertained  the  faintest  hope,  or  expressed  the 
slightest  uncertainty.  The  case  had  passed  beyond  the 
chance  of  any  change  for  the  better. 

I  saw  St.  Just  on  the  morning  after  our  arrival,  when 
he  had  received  the  last  sacrament,  and  had,  as  it  were, 
closed  the  book  of  religious  observances.  He  talked  to 
me  of  my  mental  trouble,  which  I  bad  confided  to  him 
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in  an  hour  of  supreme  depression,  and  of  the  influence 
of  that  trouble  on  my  wife.  He  spoke  of  Rachel  with  a 
pathetic  earnestness,  urging  me  to  confide  in  her,  and  to 
look  to  her  for  the  lifting  of  the  shadow  from  my  life; 
to  look  to  her  as  my  guide  to  that  peace  of  mind  which 
passeth  all  understanding.  When  I  had  clasped  his 
feeble  hand,  and  bent  in  silence  over  the  emaciated  form, 
I  left  him  with  the  conviction  that  we  had  parted  for 
ever.  His  words  had  affected  me  deeply,  and  they  had 
inspired  me  with  a  faint  hope  that  by  Rachel's  aid  I 
might  escape  from  the  self-torments  of  the  past.  I  went 
straight  to  her,  and  in  that  solemn  hour,  with  death 
hovering  near,  as  I  believed,  I  bared  my  mind  to  her  as 
I  had  never  done  before,  yet  keeping  the  secret  of  my 
misery.  It  was  enough  to  tell  her  of  a  mind  tortured  to 
the  verge  of  madness,  and  to  throw  myself  upon  her 
pitying  love  for  help  and  consolation.  I  am  thankful  to 
say  that  from  that  hour  she  has  been  my  friend  and 
comforter,  and  that  our  union  has  become  again  as  per- 
fect as  in  those  cloudless  years  when  I  thought  my  spectral 
foe  was  banished  for  ever. 

You  will  remember  the  history  of  Michael  Dartnell's 
illness  in  our  hut  by  the  Klondyke  river,  and  of  a  return 
to  life  so  sudden,  so  swift,  so  altogether  strange  as  to 
touch  the  border-line  of  the  miraculous;  a  restoration  to 
life  that  was  followed  by  a  total  change  in  the  character 
of  the  man,  so  that  the  creature  who  rose  up  from 
Michael's  sick-bed,  wearing  his  form  and  substance,  had 
no  quality  or  characteristic  of  the  creature  who  lay  there 
at  the  point  of  death.  It  may  be  that  such  a  transforma- 
tion in  the  nature  of  a  man  who  has  gone  so  near  the 
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final  dissolution  is  not  unknown  to  experience,  that,  in  a 
malady  which  brings  the  subject  so  close  to  actual  ex- 
tinction, there  may  arise  some  subtle  change  in  the  brain 
of  the  man,  the  original  intelligence  fading  into  blankness, 
and  a  new  mind  being  born  in  its  place — new  instincts, 
animal  instincts,  the  vilest  side  of  human  nature,  where 
previously  the  brain  had  held  only  generous  impulses 
and  noble  desires.  I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  case; 
but  it  seems  to  me  not  impossible — the  case  of  a  mind 
new-born,  and  born  for  evil  instead  of  for  good. 

But  in  that  last  tragic  experience  of  the  Klondyke 
Rapids  there  had  flashed  upon  me  the  horrible  idea  that 
in  this  loathsome  being  I  beheld,  not  my  old  friend,  but 
a  new  incarnation  of  the  man  I  killed,  and  whose  blood- 
bespattered  lips  had  menaced  me  with  an  undying  hate 
— a  hate  that  should  survive  the  clay  I  saw  before  me — 
inexorable,  unextinguishable.  I  had  known  the  fulfilment 
of  that  hideous  threat  in  the  haunting  invisible  presence 
that  had  made  this  gracious,  beautiful  earth  a  hell;  and 
it  was  but  natural  that  I  should  recognise  a  new  form  of 
that  horror  in  the  murderer  who  stood  over  me  on  the 
waters  of  the  Klondyke.  Hallucination,  perhaps;  but  to 
me  reality.  Only  to  you,  Douglas,  dare  I  write  freely  of 
these  things,  by  reason  of  your  dabblings  in  occult  science, 
and  your  willingness  to  consider,  if  not  to  accept,  every 
form  of  the  supernatural,  whether  it  bring  us  "  airs  from 
heaven  or  blasts  from  hell." 

You  will  bear  with  me  then  when  I  tell  you  of  my 
instant  feeling  of  horror  when  on  the  morning  after  my 
farewell  conversation  with  St.  Just  I  was  told  that  he  had 
taken  a  most  unexpected  turn  for  the  better,  rallying  in 
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a  manner  which  his  doctor  called  little  short  of  the 
miraculous.  The  night-nurse,  a  somewhat  hysterical  young 
woman,  had  actually  thought  him  dead.  She  told  me 
afterwards,  with  dilated  eyes,  how  she  had  held  her  cheek 
above  his  livid  lips,  and  had  not  felt  the  faintest  breath; 
how  she  had  touched  his  lifeless  hand;  before  she  went 
to  awaken  the  doctor,  who  was  resting  in  a  room  close 
by,  and  to  tell  him  that  the  momently  expected  end 
had  come. 

History  repeats  itself,  no  doubt,  in  medical  experience 
as  in  public  events;  but  this  close  resemblance  to  the 
case  in  the  log-hut  filled  me  with  a  horror  which  I  could 
not  overcome,  and  which  it  was  difficult  to  hide  from 
Rachel. 

In  vain  I  struggled  against  the  hideous  suggestion :  in 
vain  I  told  myself  that  I  was  harbouring  a  delusion  that 
might  end  in  madness.  I  could  not  believe  that  the  man 
lying  in  the  room  upstairs,  unconscious,  but  with  a  vitality 
that  was  a  marvel  to  those  who  watched  him,  eating, 
drinking,  sleeping,  with  an  animal  enjoyment  of  sensual 
comfort,  was  the  man  with  whom  I  had  parted,  after 
those  earnest  and  pathetic  words  which  had  gone  home 
to  my  heart. 

The  nurse  Ethel,  whose  excitable  temperament  was 
kept  in  a  fever  by  the  surprises  and  perplexities  of  the 
case,  came  to  Rachel  from  time  to  time  with  her  account 
of  the  sick  man.  She  is  one  of  those  irrepressible  people 
whose  communicativeness  is  not  easily  checked;  and  in 
those  hours  when  life  trembled  in  the  balance  and  death 
hovered  near,  Rachel  had,  no  doubt,  encouraged  her  to 
talk.     As  the  days  went  on,  all  that  she  told  us  of  St. 
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Just  in  the  awakening  of  consciousness  filled  me  with 
horror.  She  wept  as  she  described  his  altered  bearing 
— an  impatience  that  amounted  to  brutality,  rough  ges- 
tures, violent  language.  She  wept  as  she  told  us  how 
sweet  and  Christian  a  gentleman  he  had  seemed  to  her 
during  the  earlier  part  of  her  attendance.  She  admitted 
that  illness  often  made  a  startling  change  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  patient.  The  best  of  husbands  would  be  fret- 
ful and  unkind  to  a  devoted  wife;  mothers,  sisters,  nurses 
even,  would  be  snubbed  and  treated  with  rudeness.  But 
the  alteration  in  St.  Just  was  more  startling,  more  per- 
plexing, than  any  deterioration  of  character  that  had 
come  within  her  experience.  The  fierce  light  in  his  eyes 
when  he  was  angered  by  having  his  medicine  pressed 
upon  him,  the  roughness  with  which  he  pushed  away 
the  hand  that  held  the  glass,  were  so  unlike  his  former 
gentleness.  Every  detail  of  his  conduct  surprised  and 
scared  her. 

"He  is  not  the  same  man,  Mrs.  Arden,"  she  exclaimed, 
in  conclusion. 

He  had  been  conscious  for  twenty- four  hours,  and 
he  had  not  asked  to  see  my  wife  or  me;  and  on  hearing 
from  the  resident  doctor  that  he  might  now  be  considered 
out  of  danger,  and  in  a  fair  way  to  such  partial  recovery 
as  a  man  in  his  condition  would  hope  for — a  patching 
up  of  the  damaged  lungs  which  might  carry  on  the  life 
for  some  time — I  persuaded  Rachel  to  go  back  to  Lon- 
don with  me.  We  had  done  what  we  had  been  asked 
to  do.  We  had  gratified  the  wish  of  a  man  who  thought 
himself  dying;  and  now  the  man  had  been  restored  to 
life,  and  there  could  be  no  reason  for  our  presence  in 
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his  house.  If,  as  I  had  reason  to  believe,  his  attach- 
ment to  Rachel  had  been  something  deeper  than  friend- 
ship, a  despairing  love  kept  nobly  in  check,  there  was 
every  reason  why  their  paths  in  life  should  henceforward 
lie  wide  apart.  For  myself,  tortured  by  the  hideous 
suspicion  of  a  supernatural  substitution  of  a  spirit  of  evil 
for  a  spirit  of  good,  every  hour  that  I  spent  at  Trevelyan 
was  a  time  of  horror.  I  breathed  more  freely  as  St.  Just's 
horses  carried  us  to  the  station;  and  the  thought  of  our 
cosy  London  house  was  no  longer  painful  to  me.  The 
invisible  presence  no  longer  hung  over  me  like  a  cloud. 
The  spirit  from  hell  had  now  its  habitation  in  mortal 
flesh,  and  was  no  longer  a  disembodied  malignity  haunt- 
ing and  overshadowing  my  life.  I  had  to  do  now  with 
a  man,  and  not  with  a  ghost. 

To  write  these  words  is  to  admit  that  the  horrible 
idea,  which  even  you  may  look  upon  as  the  delusion  of 
a  disorganised  intellect,  had  by  the  time  I  left  Trevelyan 
become  an  absolute  belief.  It  was  so.  I  left  the  Cornish 
manor-house  with  the  conviction  that  the  man  who  was 
master  there  was  no  longer  the  beneficent  and  holy- 
minded  St.  Just,  but  the  re-incarnation  of  the  heartless 
profligate,  whose  vicious  career  my  sword  had  cut 
short 

To  be  once  more  with  Rachel,  free  from  the  loath- 
some presence,  was  bliss  unspeakable.  I  sunned  myself 
in  the  atmosphere  of  her  love.  We  went  about  among 
the  old  scenes  and  the  old  faces  together,  as  in  the  days 
when  we  were  lovers,  whose  love  had  not  yet  found  a 
voice.  It  was  my  delight  to  go  back  into  the  old  paths, 
to  talk  with  the  old  acquaintances,  who  welcomed  my 
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return  with  enthusiasm.  I  was  reproached  for  my  deser- 
tion: I  was  praised  for  coming  back  to  them.  My  heart 
went  out  to  these  humble  friends  with  warm  affection. 
They  were  so  human;  and  there  was  unspeakable  com- 
fort in  this  humanity,  for  me  who  had  been  existing  in 
that  frozen  region  of  mysterious  influences  that  lies 
beyond  the  limit  of  human  feeling  and  human  know- 
ledge. 

Nothing  in  that  darker  London  where  Father  Rom- 
ney's  mission  lay  seemed  to  me  common  or  unclean. 
My  fellow-man,  however  low  he  had  sunk  in  the  vices 
of  the  abject  poor,  seemed  to  me  as  an  angel  of  light 
compared  with  that  unseen  enemy  from  an  unknown 
world.  At  his  worst  he  was  a  creature  of  feelings  like 
my  own;  and  I  could  appeal  to  him  as  man  to  man. 
Never  had  I  worked  more  earnestly,  or  with  better  re- 
sults, than  I  worked  last  May,  from  the  beginning  till 
the  end  of  the  month. 

It  was  late  in  May  that  I  met  Dr.  Walsh,  the  young 
medical  man  who  had  been  with  Lord  St.  Just  on  his 
yacht,  and  had  helped  to  bring  him  from  Palermo  to 
his  house  in  Cornwall,  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  at 
the  point  of  death.  We  ran  against  each  other  in  the 
Commercial  Road;  and  I  found  that  Walsh  was  now 
living  in  that  neighbourhood,  where  he  had  been 
practising  when  Lord  St.  Just  found  him  in  broken 
health,  and  carried  him  off  for  a  sea-voyage. 

I  asked  him  when  he  left  Cornwall.  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  make  any  inquiry  about  his  patient. 

He  told  me  that  he  had  been  in  London  a  fortnight; 
and  then  he   continued   in   words   that  I  shall   try   to 
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render  faithfully  — words  to  which  I  listened  with  acute 
interest. 

"You  see,  Mr.  Arden,  there  are  some  things  worse 
than  dirt  and  squalor,  worse  even  than  suffering,  before 
which  a  man  stands  helpless,  a  witness  of  miseries  he 
has  no  power  to  lessen.  I  thought  my  experience  in 
this  neighbourhood  was  about  the  worst  that  life  had  to 
offer  me;  but  I  have  had  a  worse  experience  in  Corn- 
wall since  you  left  Trevelyan.  I  have  seen  a  man  whom 
I  loved  and  honoured,  a  man  whose  beautiful  nature 
had  been  my  wonder  and  delight,  as  much  my  Avonder 
and  delight  after  nearly  a  year's  closest  intimacy,  the 
life  of  every  day  spent  in  each  other's  company,  as  it 
was  in  the  first  days  of  our  acquaintance.  I  have  seen 
that  man's  character  changed  in  every  attribute,  that 
spiritual  nature  degraded  to  a  debased  animalism,  that 
lovely  temper  changed  to  fierce  impatience  of  the  faintest 
contradiction,  and  become  savage  and  overbearing  beyond 
endurance;  yet  the  man  capable  on  occasion  of  simulat- 
ing every  charm  of  manner  and  bearing  with  which  a 
profligate  can  beguile  a  woman's  simplicity  or  impose 
upon  his  fellow-man." 

I  asked  him  if  in  his  medical  experience  he  had 
ever  known  such  a  change  following  upon  such  an  ill- 
ness as  St.  Just's. 

"  Not  such  a  change,"  he  replied.  "  But  I  have  known 
a  man  become  a  lunatic  after  a  severe  attack  of  in- 
fluenza; and  I  suspect  that  this  change  in  St.  Just  is  an 
indication  of  obscure  brain-disease,  which  might  ulti- 
mately take  the  form  of  acute  mania.  It  would  be  a 
very  interesting  case  to  watch,  for  a  man  who  had  not 
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loved  the  original  St.  Just;  but  it  was  too  painful  for 
me.  I  couldn't  stick  it  any  longer.  I  left  Trevelyan  as 
if  I  had  had  the  devil  behind  me." 

I  asked  him  if  St.  Just  meant  to  remain  long  in 
Cornwall.  Walsh  thought  not.  He  had  expressed  con- 
tempt and  hatred  for  the  place.  He  who  had  been  the 
most  abstemious  of  men  had  taken  to  drinking  heavily, 
to  the  amazement  and  distress  of  the  old  butler,  who 
had  even  ventured  on  a  mild  remonstrance,  which  brought 
upon  him  a  burst  of  fury  from  his  master. 

"I  never  saw  a  man  so  cowed  or  so  bewildered," 
Walsh  told  me.  "He  complained  to  me  afterwards, 
with  tears  in  his  poor  old  eyes,  that  it  was  the  first 
time  his  lordship  had  ever  spoken  to  him  in  anger. 
'And  I  don't  think  I  deserved  it,'  said  the  old  man, 
'for  I  spoke  for  his  lordship's  good,  seeing  he  was  only 
just  beginning  to  get  his  strength  back  again.'  It  was 
not  the  last  time  he  was  to  experience  the  rough  side 
of  his  master's  tongue,"  Walsh  added,  "for  the  slightest 
shortcoming  in  the  service  brought  a  storm  of  abuse  on 
the  old  servants;  and  yet  I  never  saw  better  servants  or 
more  careful  service.  Dr.  Dever  told  me  that  the  house- 
hold had  been  trained  by  Lady  St.  Just,  who  was  a 
woman  of  remarkable  capacity  in  small  as  well  as  in 
great  things.  To  hear  these  old  servants  abused  got 
upon  my  nerves,  and  I  let  St.  Just  see  what  I  thought 
of  him;  and  so,  gradually,  our  friendship  cooled,  and  I 
took  myself  off." 

I  asked  him  if  he  thought  St.  Just  would  live  long. 
His  answer  was  in  the  negative.  Wonderful  as  the  re- 
covery had  been,  he  did  not  think  his  patient  could  last 
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long.  The  frame  was  fragile,  and  the  constitution  en- 
feebled by  a  life  of  anxious  endeavour  in  the  Sisyphus 
labours  of  a  reformer,  rolling  stones  uphill  and  having 
them  roll  back  upon  him,  accomplishing  the  preliminary 
steps  in  some  good  cause,  only  to  find  himself  baffled 
by  the  lukewarm  spirit  of  those  for  whom  he  worked. 
Walsh  did  not  believe  the  wasted  frame  and  injured 
lungs  could  hold  out  many  years. 

"It  is  a  case  in  which  an  intense  vitality  has  con- 
quered death,"  he  said.  "St.  Just  has  been  kept  alive 
by  the  force  of  an  indomitable  will;  and  his  hold  upon 
life,  I  take  it,  henceforth  will  be  the  hold  of  the  mind 
rather  than  the  flesh.  His  vehemence,  his  impatience, 
his  eagerness  for  sensual  pleasures,  such  as  wine  and 
food,  warmth  and  sleep,  indicate  an  intense  vitality,  and 
a  predominant  self-love." 

Walsh  had  heard  nothing  of  his  patient  since  he  left 
Trevelyan;  but  he  opined  that  St.  Just  would  not  remain 
in  Cornwall  an  hour  after  he  felt  himself  strong  enough 
to  travel.  He  had  talked  of  his  London  house,  ques- 
tioning Walsh  about  it  in  a  curious  way,  as  if  he  had 
forgotten  what  it  was  like.  He  had  spoken  of  other  things 
relating  to  his  past  life  in  the  same  vague  way;  and 
Walsh  thought  that  his  memory  had  suffered  in  the  ill- 
ness which  had  wrought  such  an  extraordinary  deteriora- 
tion of  character. 

"The  contradictions  and  perplexities  of  the  case  are 
more  startling  than  anything  that  has  come  within  my 
experience,"  Walsh  said,  in  conclusion,  "and  whenever 
I  can  get  a  leisure  evening,  I  shall  write  a  detailed 
description  of  the  illness  and  recovery  for  the  Lancet, 
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of  course  withholding  the  patient's  name,  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  produce  accounts  of  other  cases  of  a  similar 
nature." 

Some  days  after  my  chance  meeting  with  the  doctor, 
I  saw  a  paragraph  in  a  morning  paper  to  the  effect  that 
Lord  St.  Just,  who  had  made  a  complete  recovery  from 
his  serious  illness  of  the  winter  and  spring,  had  arrived 
at  his  house  in  Portland  Place  for  the  season. 

Rachel  read  the  announcement  as  we  sat  at  break- 
fast. 

"For  the  season!"  she  exclaimed,  laughing.  "How 
unlike  St.  Just  that  sounds!  I  don't  think  he  knew 
when  the  season  began  or  ended." 

I  told  her  that  if  they  were  to  meet,  she  would  find 
the  St.  Just  of  to-day  very  unlike  the  friend  she  had 
known  in  the  past,  but  that  I  hoped  she  would  never 
see  his  face  again.  And  then  I  repeated  Walsh's  ac- 
count of  his  patient,  to  which  she  listened  with  sorrow- 
ful surprise. 

She  was  silent  and  grave  for  some  time  afterwards, 
and  then  she  reminded  me  of  the  morning  when  I  heard 
of  St.  Just's  wonderful  recovery,  and  the  strangeness  of 
my  manner  on  that  occasion. 

"You  had  a  look  of  absolute  horror,"  she  said,  "as 
if  something  dreadful  had  happened.  Could  you  have 
had  any  foreboding  of  this  change  in  his  nature?  Had 
you  ever  known  such  a  case  in  your  past  life?" 

I  admitted  that  I  had  known  a  restoration  to  life  as 
seemingly  miraculous,  followed  by  a  hideous  transforma- 
tion in  the  nature  of  the  man  who  recovered;  and  that 
I  had  been  filled  with  an  uncontrollable  horror  when  I 
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heard  of  circumstances  which  seemed  absokitely  to 
repeat  that  past  history.  And  now  that  Walsh's  ex- 
perience had  reaUsed  my  fear,  I  implored  my  wife  never 
again  to  think  of  St.  Just  as  a  friend,  or  even  to  allow 
him  to  cross  her  threshold  as  a  guest. 

She  answered  with  the  sweet  submission  with  which 
she  had  always  yielded  to  any  Avish  of  mine. 

"Of  course  I  shall  do  as  you  tell  me,  Waiter;  and 
now  I  have  your  help  and  advice  in  all  our  w'ork,  I 
don't  want  any  other  helper.  But  all  the  same,  I  be- 
lieve this  dreadful  change  in  St.  Just  to  be  only  a  pass- 
ing phase,  a  deterioration  that  has  to  do  with  weak 
health,  and  not  with  character.  He  will  go  back  to  his 
philanthropic  work,  and  the  old  tenderness  of  heart  wall 
return.  I  cannot  believe  that  so  good  a  man  could 
become  debased  and  unworthy." 

I  had  spoken  only  just  in  time.  The  w'eather  that 
day  was  too  bad  for  our  East  End  peregrinations,  and  I 
spent  the  afternoon  at  my  club,  where  I  had  been  so 
long  a  stranger,  and  where  I  now  found  myself,  as  it 
were,  among  a  generation  "who  knew  not  Joseph,"  so 
completely  had  I  dropped  out  of  the  old  easy-going 
intimacies  of  billiard  and  card -rooms.  When  I  went 
home  at  tea-time,  I  found  St.  Just's  cards  in  the  hall. 
He  had  called  twice,  the  butler  told  me,  and  had  been 
very  pressing  in  his  inquiries  as  to  when  Mrs.  Arden 
was  to  be  found  at  home. 

This  decided  me  upon  a  step  which  I  had  been 
considering  all  day;  and  over  the  tea-table,  set  in  front 
of  a  window  in  my  wife's  pretty  drawing-room,  I  re- 
minded her  of  our  conversation  some  months  ago,  when 
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she  had  offered  to  go  with  me  to  some  romantic  spot, 
remote  from  the  world,  where  we  might  Uve  happily 
together  in  a  tranquil  solitude.  She  had  not  forgotten. 
She  was  ready  to  go  with  me  anywhere,  near  or  far; 
although  she  would  be  soiry  to  leave  the  neighbourhood 
of  her  father  and  mother,  who  liked  so  much  to  have 
her  near  them,  and  often  in  their  house. 

I  should  add  that  since  our  reunion,  and  my  happier 
frame  of  mind,  we  had  been  frequent  visitors  in  Carlton 
House  Terrace;  and  I  had  been  received  with  the  ut- 
most kindness  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lorimer,  who  refrained 
from  all  allusions  to  my  past  isolation,  my  churlish  re- 
fusal of  their  hospitality. 

And  now  I  felt  that  London  would  be  intolerable.  I 
could  not  live  in  peace  in  the  city  that  held  St.  Just. 
It  would  be  hopeless  to  try  to  keep  him  at  a  distance. 
The  indomitable  will  which  I  had  known  on  the  shores 
of  the  Yukon  river,  the  brute  force  that  had  flourished 
in  the  Miner's  City,  would  again  be  set  in  opposition  to 
me  and  my  happiness,  this  time  under  a  smoother  out- 
ward garb,  with  perhaps  even  some  semblance  of  re- 
finement. And  this  time  the  point  of  attack  would  not 
be  myself,  but  the  wife  I  adored,  the  lovely  and  innocent 
woman  whose  pure  mind  could  not  conceive  the  wicked- 
ness of  a  spirit  from  hell. 

From  hell!  Laugh  at  me,  the  unbeliever,  to  whom 
all  the  hierarchy  of  heaven  has  seemed  as  mythic  as 
the  Homeric  gods!  I  have  learnt  to  believe  in  a  hell; 
a  bottomless  pit  peopled  with  evil  spirits;  a  hell  from 
which  the  children  of  darkness  are  sent  out  to  war 
against  the  children  of  light.     I  have  advanced  so  far 
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from  the  barren  waste  of  materialism.  I  have  learnt  to 
believe  in  devils. 

My  sweet  wife  assented  without  a  murmur  to  an  in- 
definite period  of  separation  from  her  kith  and  kin,  and 
from  the  work  which  she  loves  only  a  little  less  than 
she  loves  father  and  mother.  It  was  decided  that  we 
would  go  first  to  Klosterberg,  a  village  above  the  Lake 
of  Thun,  which  I  had  discovered  in  my  Swiss  rambles, 
a  quiet  little  place,  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  a 
place  of  wooded  hills,  and  winding  paths,  and  a  luxury 
of  wild -flowers;  and  it  is  from  this  delicious  retreat, 
which  is  happily  known  to  very  few  people  at  this 
present  time,  that  I  am  writing  to  you. 

We  have  found  a  chalet  on  the  slope  of  a  wooded 
hill  above  the  village;  a  humble  wooden  house,  with 
wide  covered  balconies  on  each  side,  and  a  fagade 
decorated  with  pious  adages,  a  garden  running  over 
with  common  English  flowers,  which  here  have  larger 
and  more  luxuriant  blossoms,  and  a  more  brilliant  colour- 
ing, than  in  England.  We  have  our  man  and  maid, 
old  and  tried  servants  both,  and  three  stalwart  Swiss 
maidens  in  short  skirts  and  velvet  bodices,  adorned  with 
massive  silver  chains.  We  wander  in  the  woods,  or  sit 
in  picturesque  spots  with  the  books  we  love  best,  and  in 
the  tranquil  afternoons  sit  in  our  garden,  and  dream 
our  day-dreams  to  the  music  of  the  cow-bells  in  the 
pastures,  that  slope  from  our  hedge,  at  an  acute  angle, 
down  to  the  shore  of  the  lake.  We  have  adopted  a 
St.  Bernard  puppy,  which  Rachel  adores;  and  she  has 
found  something  to  do  in  visiting  the  peasants,  and  in 
ministering  to  their  children,  most  especially  to  the  poor 
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half-witted  creatures  who  are  too  common  in  this  part 
of  the  world;  and  I  think  I  may  say  that  we  are  per- 
fectly happy.  But  how  long  this  elysian  bliss  may  last 
I  know  not.  For  me  there  must  ever  be  a  shadow  and 
a  fear,  while  that  spirit  of  evil  walks  the  earth,  in 
palpable  or  impalpable  form. 
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"St.  Just  has  chucked  the  East  End,"  was  the  care- 
less comment  of  the  clubs,  after  the  well-known  philan- 
thropist had  been  seen  about  London  in  those  resorts  of 
pleasure  where  he  had  been  a  stranger  hitherto. 

The  men  of  his  own  age,  men  about  town,  the  idle 
and  the  dissipated,  who  had  looked  upon  the  philan- 
thropist as  a  creature  of  another  world,  a  prig,  perhaps 
a  hypocrite,  and  most  certainly  a  person  whose  acquaint- 
ance they  did  not  desire,  were  surprised  and  amused  by 
the  change  which  had  reduced  him  to  their  own  level, 
a  haunter  of  the  music-hall  and  the  night-club,  a 
worshipper  of  venal  beauty,  a  patron  of  prize-fights,  a 
determined  backer  of  his  fancy  on  the  racecourse,  win- 
ning or  losing  with  an  equal  imperturbability. 

"At  this  rate  he  will  soon  run  through  his  money," 
said  a  man  who  had  watched  his  aspect  under  heavy 
losses. 

"Oh,  he  wins  much  oftener  than  he  loses,"  said  an- 
other. "St.  Just  has  a  long  head,  and  knows  how  to 
make  a  safe  book." 

"There's  no  more  desperate  rake  than  a  reformed 
saint,"  said  a  third  speaker.  "When  I  meet  St.  Just  on 
the  prowl  in  the  wickedest  streets  of  London,  after  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  remember  him  on  the  plat- 
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form  at  a  temperance  lecture,  or  as  a  leading  light  in 
rescue  work,  I  find  myself  echoing  Macbeth's  question — 

"  'Can  such  things  be,  and  overcome  ns  hke  a  summer  cloud, 
Without  our  special  wonder?'  " 

"My  dear  fellow,  there  are  very  few  things  that  can't 
be,  in  this  enlightened  century;  and  the  stranger  the 
thing  is  the  more  likely  to  be  true." 

To  the  London  world  in  general  St.  Just's  new  mode 
of  life  was  a  matter  of  slightest  importance;  but  to  the 
little  world  of  philanthropic  London  his  defection  was  a 
heavy  blow.  His  old  friends  left  the  big  house  in  Port- 
land Place,  surprised  and  wounded,  after  being  told  that 
he  meant  to  cut  his  connection  with  the  numerous 
charitable  organisations  of  which  he  had  been  the 
generous  and  honoured  leader.  Seldom  in  the  history 
of  philanthropic  endeavour  had  there  been  so  sad  a 
falling  away.  His  manner  and  his  words  had  an  in- 
solence that  forbade  argument;  and  men  who  had  ad- 
mired and  loved  him  left  his  house  in  sorrow  and  in 
anger,  shaking  the  dust  off  their  feet,  and  meaning  never 
again  to  cross  his  threshold,  while  a  Jewish  missionary, 
white-haired  and  patriarchal,  spat  upon  the  renegade's 
doorstep,  in  solemn  abjuration.  He  had  talked  of  his 
past  work  with  a  brutal  levity,  telling  them  that  he  was 
sick  of  the  poor  and  all  their  ways;  a  rabble  of  ungrate- 
ful curs,  who  would  drain  a  man's  last  drop  of  blood 
like  vampires,  and  leave  his  carcase  to  rot  on  a  dung- 
hill. 

"You  have  been  very  near  the  gates  of  death,  St. 
Just,"  said  an  elderly  Rector,  from  the  east  of  London, 
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an  indefatigable  labourer  in  a  troublesome  vineyard, 
where  the  vines  for  the  most  part  brought  forth  wild 
grapes,  very  sour  and  bitter  to  the  taste.  "You  have 
been  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow;  and  upon  most 
Christians  such  an  experience  has  a  softening  influence. 
A  year  ago,  when  you  bade  us  good-bye  in  this  house, 
we  left  you  in  sorrow,  few  of  us  hoping  ever  to  see  your 
face  again.  And  now  I  tell  you  frankly  that  I  Avould 
rather  that  had  been  our  last  parting  in  this  world,  than 
that  I  should  hear  you  talk  as  you  have  talked  to-day." 

If  Lord  St.  Just's  altered  character  made  but  a  slight 
impression  upon  the  men  among  whom  his  new  existence 
was  spent,  it  created  a  considerable  sensation  among  the 
women  whose  society  he  cultivated.  He  was  unpopular 
in  masculine  circles;  for  his  splendours  and  arrogant 
bearing  were  accounted  "bad  form;"  and  he  took  no 
trouble  to  make  friends  among  his  own  sex.  He  was  a 
fine  card-player,  but  he  played  with  a  ferocious  intensity 
which  made  him  disliked  either  as  a  partner  or  an  op- 
ponent; and  men  who  owned  race-horses  soon  began  to 
think  of  him  as  a  bringer  of  bad  luck,  since  on  several 
occasions  the  favourite  had  gone  down  before  some  rank 
outsider  upon  which  St.  Just  was  afterwards  discovered 
to  have  piled  his  money.  Men  rather  avoided  him;  but 
upon  the  women  of  that  class  which  lives  only  for  amuse- 
ment, St.  Just  exercised  a  potent  influence.  The  mothers 
of  fair  daughters  looked  doubtfully  upon  him;  since  at 
his  rate  of  living  the  St.  Just  property  could  not  hold 
out  many  years,  and  he  could  not  therefore  be  con- 
sidered a  good  parti;  but  the  daughters  listened  with 
a  too  indulgent  ear  to  his  insidious  flatterings;  and  the 
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semi-detached  wives,  who  could  regulate  their  existence 
according  to  their  own  fancy,  cultivated  his  society  with 
a  reckless  indifference  to  character  or  morals,  trifling 
with  his  attentions;  as  the  moth  glances  across  the  flame, 
confident  in  the  strength  of  his  wings,  to  escape  the  de- 
stroying fire. 

Lady  Mary  Selby  was  conspicuous  among  that  parti- 
cular set  in  which  St.  Just  shone  as  a  star.  She  was 
one  of  the  women  who  had  taken  him  up;  and  she  made 
him  the  ornament  of  those  small  dinners  for  which  she 
was  celebrated,  dinners  at  which  the  women  all  belonged 
to  her  own  esoteric  circle,  and  at  which  the  men  came 
from  all  the  four  winds — literary,  musical,  painters, 
sculptors,  architects,  actors,  journalists,  inventors,  specu- 
lators; the  notorieties  of  the  passing  hour,  forgotten  next 
year.  These  w6re  charmed  to  meet  St.  Just,  whom  they 
regarded  as  an  interesting  study,  a  modern  D'Orsay, 
whose  foppery  was  spiced  with  the  insolence  of  an  age 
of  free  thought  in  art  and  morals;  and  as  none  of  these 
transient  acquaintance  presumed  to  be  in  love  with  Lady 
Mary,  St.  Just  had  the  field  to  himself. 

Mrs.  Kelvin  contrived  to  be  at  most  of  these  merry 
little  parties,  going  so  far  even  as  to  ask  her  friend  to 
ask  her,  if  there  were  too  long  an  interval  between  the 
invitations. 

"Your  dinners  are  adorable;  and  you  have  such  a 
power  of  attracting  the  right  people,"  she  said,  "Don't 
forget  me,  Mary,  when  you  have  anyone  extra  nice." 

Two  years  ago  Mrs.  Kelvin  had  given  up  St.  Just  in 
despair.  She  was  now  more  hopeful.  The  shoulders 
and  arms  and  swan-like  throat  evidently  made  an  im- 
pression; the  flashing  glances  of  fine  eyes  were  no  longer 
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ineffectual  fires.  She  felt  that  there  might  have  been  a 
chance  of  a  baron's  coronet  on  her  writing-paper,  if 
Mary  Selby  had  not  been  in  the  way;  handsome,  dar- 
ing, and  not  wanting  the  man  for  a  husband,  which 
might  make  all  the  difference  in  her  value  to  the  man 
himself. 

Lady  Mary  had  avoided  even  the  faintest  approach 
to  flirtation,  since  the  scene  in  the  Parisian  restaurant. 
People  who  had  talked  about  her  in  the  past  had  left 
off  talking,  or  agreed  to  praise  her  for  her  goodness  in 
putting  up  with  such  a  husband  as  Selby;  not  giving 
her  credit  for  really  liking  the  man  as  a  friend  and  com- 
rade, if  not  with  a  romantic  attachment.  Selby  wor- 
shipped his  handsome  wife,  and  made  her  the  con- 
fidante of  all  his  financial  schemes,  associating  her  with 
every  success;  and  she  had  gradually  become  keenly  in- 
terested in  the  operations  by  which  money  was  doubled 
or  quadrupled  on  the  stock-exchanges  of  Europe.  Her 
subtle  brain  delighted  even  in  the  risks,  the  touch-and- 
go  of  a  financier's  career,  being  assured  that  Selby  would 
never  hazard  the  house  that  sheltered  her,  or  the  in- 
come that  maintained  her  comfort.  He  had  resources 
with  which  he  could  afford  to  gamble,  a  capital  so  far 
beyond  the  needs  even  of  a  fine  lady,  that  it  seemed 
justifiable  to  run  big  hazards  in  order  to  achieve  big  re- 
sults. He  laid  all  his  plans  before  his  ^vife.  He  had 
the  highest  opinion  of  her  judgment,  and  a  superstitious 
belief  in  her  luck.  Theirs  was  an  ideal  union,  as  com- 
pared with  the  marriages  of  most  of  their  neighbours. 

Mary  had  always  prided  herself  upon  keeping 
"straight,"  and  never  till  she  met  Konstantin  Manville 
had  her  honour  been  in  peril.     That  peril  had  left  her 
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mind  and  conscience  seared  and  branded;  as  of  one 
who  had  passed  through  the  fiery  furnace  of  sin,  and 
about  whom  the  smell  of  fire  still  hung.  She  re- 
membered the  man  with  horror,  yet  remembered  a  fas- 
cination that  had  made  him  irresistible;  and  she  re- 
membered with  a  deeper  horror  that  period  after  his 
death,  in  which  she  had  been  perpetually  haunted  by 
his  image,  a  shadow  that  made  solitude  unbearable. 

She  pretended  at  first  to  ridicule  the  change  in  St. 
Just;  but  by  degrees  the  man  began  to  exercise  a  subtle 
influence  which  made  his  society  almost  a  necessity  to 
her.  He  gave  new  colour  to  her  Ufe,  and  made  old 
things  seem  hateful.  She  could  not  even  pretend  to  be 
interested  in  her  husband's  financial  operations.  She 
turned  a  cold  eye  upon  his  pass-book,  which  she  had 
been  wont  to  accept  as  the  most  attractive  form  of 
literature.  Gain  or  loss,  thousands  or  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, on  the  right  hand  or  the  left,  no  longer  con- 
cerned her.  She  told  Selby  that  figures  made  her  head 
ache;  and  he  shut  the  book  submissively,  with  spirits 
dashed  by  her  coldness,  having  thought  to  astonish  her 
by  the  evidence  of  a  coup  on  the  mineral  market. 

Alas,  for  Mary  Selby !  She  had  entered  upon  a  new 
phase  of  her  existence,  in  which  she  cared  no  more  for 
loss  or  gain,  or  for  any  of  the  common  things  of  this 
work-a-day  world.  What  was  the  influence  that  sub- 
jugated her?  Was  it  love  or  fear?  It  seemed  to  her 
sometimes  that  there  was  more  of  repulsion  than  of  at- 
traction in  the  sensations  which  St.  Just's  presence 
evoked.  She  feared  his  coming;  yet  life  was  dull  and 
motiveless  in  his  absence.  There  were  moments  when 
the  sound  of  his  voice,  a  flashing  glance  from  the  grey 
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eyes,  a  word,  a  gesture,  recalled  days  that  were  gone,  an 
infatuation  that  she  remembered  with  shame,  for  which 
she  had  wept  remorseful  tears,  and  whispered  penitential 
prayers,  on  her  knees  in  one  of  those  dim  churches  she 
lo\-ed,  where  the  muffled  bass  of  the  organ  and  the  faint 
odours  of  incense  seemed  to  belong  to  a  better  world. 
She  had  repented  of  that  unholy  dream.  She  knew  that 
she  had  sinned  in  thought,  and  that  she  had  been  on 
the  brink  of  hell.  She  recalled  Manville's  poisonous 
words  in  the  box  at  the  Paris  opera-house,  when  they 
two  sat  alone  in  the  shadow  of  the  velvet  curtain,  when 
he  held  her  hand  for  the  last  time,  and  breathed  his 
passionate  prayer  in  her  ear,  while  the  harsh  brasses  in 
the  orchestra,  the  clang  of  cymbals,  and  beat  of  drums, 
rang  loud  in  the  pandemonium  below.  That  low  whisper 
was  heard  above  all  the  uproar  of  voices,  and  dancing 
feet,  and  cornet  and  trombone.  She  knew  that  she  had 
been  on  the  edge  of  the  pit  that  night,  the  Tophet  to 
which  fallen  women  go  down,  lost  to  their  place  and 
name.  Only  her  brother's  interposition  had  saved  her. 
From  the  supper-room  to  the  Vienna  express,  en  route 
for  Petersburg,  would  have  been  the  next  stage  in  her 
life-journey.  She  knew  that  her  resolution  had  begun  to 
waver,  that  a  will-power  stronger  than  her  own  was  gain- 
ing the  mastery. 

She  remembered  her  vision  of  him  as  they  found 
him  two  days  afterwards,  lying  alone  under  the  open 
sky,  in  a  shabby  outskirt  of  the  great  city,  in  his  blood- 
stained shirt.  His  image  had  haunted  her  with  a  mad- 
dening persistence  for  a  year  after  that  dreadful  doom. 
She  had  not  dared  to  be  alone,  had  scarcely  dared  to 
look  round,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  assembly; 
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lest  she  should  see  the  man  himself,  the  dead  man  alive, 
with  the  mysterious  life  of  ghosts,  pointing  to  the  mortal 
wound,  killed  because  of  her  folly. 

And  now,  after  years  of  peace,  something  of  that  old 
feeling  had  come  back.  Mind  and  senses  again  were 
subjugated.  She  was  no  longer  Mary  Selby,  the  woman 
of  the  world,  the  kindly,  generous,  honest  wife  of  an 
honest  man.  She  knew  that  she  was  at  heart  a  wanton. 
She  was  glad  of  her  husband's  absence.  She  listened 
for  a  footstep.  She  counted  the  hours  of  St.  Just's 
absence.  She  was  under  a  spell.  Was  it  love  or  fear? 
She  knew  that  a  thrill  of  fear  stirred  her  heart  at  his 
approach;  that  the  sound  of  his  voice  subjugated  her, 
as  lions  are  subdued  by  the  lion-tamer.  She  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  keep  to  that  straight  line  which  she  had 
drawn  for  her  future  life,  when  she  resigned  herself  to 
the  humdrum  of  a  loveless  marriage.  She  had  asked 
herself  which  was  best,  wealth  or  love?  a  life  of  ease 
with  all  the  things  she  wanted,  or  a  brief  dream  of  bliss 
— a  honeymoon  and  an  awakening?  She  had  seen  such 
marriages  among  her  bosom  friends — a  year  of  infatua- 
tion, and  then  grumblings  and  lamentings  about  the 
general  behaviour  of  "that  man."  And  she  had  taken 
Selby  for  her  mate  deliberately,  meaning  to  use  him 
well,  to  play  the  game  of  married  life  fairly,  with  no 
hidden  card,  no  stealthy  revoke. 

She  was  happy — happy  in  that  existence  of  fashion- 
able humdrum,  content  to  move  in  the  same  circle, 
monotonous  as  a  steam  merry-go-round  in  a  country  fair 
— when  Manville  came  across  her  path.  He  impressed 
her  at  once.  Here  was  someone  at  last  who  did  not 
belong    to   the    world    of   humdrum.     He    was    uncon- 
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ventional  to  the  verge  of  brutality.  His  eyes  had  flashes 
of  lurid  light,  his  deep-toned  voice  had  accents  that  were 
strange  to  her.  His  strangeness  captivated  her  fancy. 
She  admired  him  at  first  as  she  might  have  admired  a 
wild  beast  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  a  something  hand- 
some and  terrible  that  was  not  of  her  world.  Then 
when  he  became  too  attentive,  following  in  her  footsteps 
wherever  she  went,  laying  traps  in  order  to  have  her 
alone  with  him,  in  the  brief  snatches  of  tete-a-tete  that 
are  possible  in  the  modish  merry-go-round,  she  found 
herself  growing  afraid  of  him.  He  had  the  air  of  a 
man  who  knew  not  failure — the  successful  man,  the  born 
master  of  men,  still  stronger  in  his  mastery  of  women. 
She  recoiled  from  him.  Her  womanly  instincts  told  her 
that  he  was  dangerous.  She  was  cold,  even  uncivil,  to 
him,  and  kept  him  at  bay;  but  she  could  not  make  up 
her  mind  to  break  with  him  altogether.  His  influence 
over  her  was  like  witchcraft.  She  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  his  power;  and  in  her  inmost  soul  she  knew 
that  he  belonged  to  the  sons  of  darkness;  yet  only  death 
was  strong  enough  to  break  the  spell. 

And  now,  as  her  acquaintance  with  St.  Just  grew 
closer,  the  memory  of  that  one  romantic  episode  in  her 
life,  the  passion,  the  danger,  the  guilt  of  it  all,  came 
back  upon  her  with  vivid  power.  Again  she  saw  the 
vision  of  the  blood-bespattered  form,  lying  abandoned  in 
the  desolate  waste.  She  knew  not  how  or  why  those  old 
feelings — the  sense  of  subjugation,  the  thrill  of  love  and 
fear — should  have  again  blotted  out  the  common  things 
of  life,  and  made  the  beaten  round  odious.  Money- 
getting,  money-spending,  jewels,  fine  clothes,  a  better 
house,  a  better  chef,  better  horses,  better  dogs,  than  her 
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legion  of  dearest  friends  had!  These  things  had  satis- 
fied her  in  the  last  five  years;  and  now,  as  it  were  in  a 
moment,  as  with  the  stroke  of  Harlequin's  bat,  how  trivial, 
how  futile,  how  detestable,  the  vulgar  commonplace 
existence  had  become!  She  felt  a  wild  longing  to  escape 
from  it  all.  Alone,  if  it  were  possible;  to  escape  from 
the  lover,  and  the  Golgotha  he  had  made  of  her  life.  She 
was  not  a  vicious  woman.  She  could  not  even  imagine 
herself  yielding  to  the  tempter.  But  she  was  wretched; 
and  her  days  and  nights  were  shadowed  by  a  nameless 
terror.  It  was  as  if  she  felt  herself  on  the  slope  that 
leads  to  hell,  and  felt  a  hand  dragging  her  down,  a  hand 
that  was  strong  as  iron,  yet  tender  as  passionate  love, 
the  irresistible  hand  of  the  tempter. 

Archer  Stormont  and  his  pretty  American  wife  had 
crossed  from  New  York  in  the  newest  and  largest  liner, 
and  were  treating  themselves  to  a  London  season.  They 
had  taken  a  first-floor  flat  in  Mount  Street,  the  best  and 
most  expensive  that  the  Mayfair  house-agents  could  find 
for  them.  Mrs.  Stormont  was  not  boastful  about  her 
wealth;  but  she  saw  no  harm  in  mentioning  that  money 
was  no  object.  "We  want  just  the  very  best  diggings 
you  can  find  for  us,"  she  told  the  agent. 

She  met  Lady  Mary  at  the  Lorimers  two  days  after 
landing,  and  wanted  to  swear  eternal  friendship  on  the 
spot. 

"My  husband  positively  doats  upon  your  brother," 
she  said;  "so  I  think  you  and  I  ought  to  be  pals.  I 
admire  you  more  than  anyone  I've  seen  this  side.  Your 
frock  is  just  perfect,  and  your  figure  is  equal  to  it.  But, 
of  course,  you  know  that.  Don't  suppose  I'm  pushing. 
I'm  only  open-hearted;    and   I   must   say   what  I  think 
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Straight  out.  I've  come  to  this  side  to  enjoy  myself,  and 
make  nice  friends.  Archer  did  uncommonly  well  in  the 
North  West — your  brother  the  same,  by-the-bye,  and 
poppa's  operations  in  grain  have  just  trebled  Archer's 
capital;  so  you  see  expense  don't  stop  us  in  anything.  I 
mean  to  give  London  an  eye-opener  before  I  go  back." 

Mary  asked  what  kind  of  eye-opener. 

"Well,  I  guess  it  wll  take  the  shape  of  a  dance;  but 
I'm  bothered  how  to  lift  it  out  of  the  commonplace. 
Your  London  balls  are  done  so  well  nowadays,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  how  one  could  beat  the  record.  I 
want  to  strike  out  a  line — something  quite  new  and  a  bit 
eccentric.  But  how  is  it  to  be  done?  The  cafe  chajitayit 
is  played  out;  or  I'd  have  got  some  singers  over  from 
Paris — some  of  the  risky  ones.  I  believe  I  shall  be 
driven  to  make  it  a  water-party." 

"A  water-party  and  a  dance!  That  seems  a  difficult 
combination." 

"Not  for  anyone  that  has  the  inventive  faculty  and 
the  dollars.     I've  got  both,  thank  Providence." 

Lady  Mary  was  amused.  Vanessa's  delicate  pretti- 
ness  and  frank  vulgarity  made  a  piquant  mixture.  She 
invited  Mrs.  Stormont  to  her  next  little  dinner — a  dinner 
of  six — Mrs.  Kelvin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stormont,  Lord  St. 
Just,  and  Sir  Frederick  Marwood,  a  guardsman,  who 
wrote  verses  of  the  most  advanced  character,  and  published 
them  in  a  luxurious  binding  at  his  own  expense.  Mr. 
Selby  was  at  Liege,  acting  like  an  octopus  upon  an  embryo 
railway,  which  he  meant  first  to  strangle  as  a  Belgian 
enterprise,  and  then  to  launch  with  an  English  company. 

It  was  one  of  Lady  Mary's  most  successful  dinners. 
Never  had  Mrs.  Kelvin's  shoulders  been  more  dazzling, 
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her  Parisian  diamonds  more  brilliant,  or  her  speech  more 
daring.  Even  the  outspoken  Vanessa  was  astonished  at 
the  startling  propositions  flashed  across  the  table  by  the 
time  the  ices  were  being  handed. 

"I  didn't  mind  the  company,"  she  told  Archer,  after- 
wards, "but  I  believe  I  was  as  red  as  a  peony  when  I 
had  to  look  at  the  servants." 

They  adjourned  e?i  masse  from  the  dinner-table  to 
the  smoking-room,  built  at  the  back  of  the  house,  over  an 
unornamental  space  that  had  once  been  called  a  garden; 
a  room  with  a  movable  roof,  which  was  raised  on  a  night 
like  this,  letting  in  the  cool  air,  with  glimpses  of  stars  in 
a  purple  sky.  The  room  was  furnished  with  an  Oriental 
luxury  of  divans  and  pillows,  covered  with  gold  inwrought 
brocade,  rich  and  ancient  fabrics,  plundered  from  the 
vestiaries  of  old  Italian  churches,  the  copes  of  Renais- 
sance bishops. 

The  three  women  smoked  their  cigarettes  lightly  and 
delicately,  with  an  airy  indifference  to  the  charm  of  to- 
bacco that  made  smoking  coquetry,  and  not  vice. 

Vanessa,  who  was  primitively  egotistical  as  a  child  of 
seven,  could  talk  hardly  of  anything  but  her  coming  party. 

"I  don't  want  it  to  be  passed  over  in  the  paper  with 
three  lines — 'Mrs.  Stormont's  party  was  a  great  success,' 
or  something  mawkish  of  that  kind.  I  do  want  my  party 
to  stand  alone.     I've  been  thinking  of  a  water-party." 

"Admirable!"  exclaimed  Sir  Frederick.  "A  water- 
party  would  be  new.  Eighteenth-century  to  the  fortieth 
power — suggestive  of  Sir  Plume  and  Belinda." 

"Never  heard  of  the  lady.  Is  she  one  of  your  pro- 
fessional beauties?"  asked  Vanessa. 

"Alas!"  sighed  Sir  Frederick,  "Belinda  belongs  to  the 
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past.  She  has  gone  up  aloft  among  the  constellations, 
after  her  stolen  ringlet.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  idea, 
Mrs.  Stormont.  A  water-party  in  this  tropical  weather 
would  be  of  all  things  the  most  delicious.  But  you  must 
not  waste  your  July,  and  eighty  in  the  shade,  on  long 
invitations.  A  week  at  most  can  be  hazarded.  Send 
out  your  cards  the  instant  they  are  ready.  St.  Just  and 
I  will  put  it  about  that  your  party  will  eclipse  everything 
ever  seen ;  and  people  will  throw  over  their  engagements 
to  go  to  it.  And  then  you  need  not  start  till  midnight; 
and  people  can  come  on  to  you  after  other  things." 

"Yes,  that's  about  the  size  of  it,"  replied  Vanessa, 
elated,  having  found  a  man  who  understood  her.  "Will 
you  help  me  through  with  it.  Sir  Frederick?  I'll  do  just 
whatever  you  tell  me.     Money  no  object." 

"If  money  were  an  object,  dear  Mrs.  Stormont,  it 
would  be  futile  to  attempt  anything  of  the  kind.  But  if 
Mr.  Stormont  approve,  I  shall  be  charmed  to  run  the 
thing  for  you." 

"Archer!  He  never  disapproves.  He  knows  when 
it  comes  to  entertaining  the  swells  he's  got  to  take  a 
back  seat." 

Stormont  had  been  telling  Mrs.  Kelvin  Chicago  anec- 
dotes, racy  of  the  soil,  and  received  with  silvery  laughter; 
although  the  lady's  attention  had  often  wandered  to  the 
conservatory  beyond  the  curtained  archway  at  the  end 
of  the  room.  It  was  not  a  large  conservatory,  space  in 
Grosvenor  Square  being  a  difficult  problem  for  the  archi- 
tect; but  it  was  large  enough  to  contain  a  few  fine  palms, 
a  screen  of  Marechal  Niel  and  Niphetos  roses,  with  a 
bank  of  choice  carnations  in  front  of  them;  it  was  also 
large  enough  to  hold  two  luxurious  armchairs,  in  which 
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Lady  Mary  and  St.  Just  were  seated,  the  lady's  white 
brocade  train  and  the  point  of  a  jewelled  shoe  just 
visible  between  the  Oriental  curtains,  and  the  sound  of 
lowered  voices  faintly  audible  to  one  keen  listener. 

"It's  the  old,  old  story,"  thought  Mrs.  Kelvin.  "What 
kind  of  chance  can  any  marriageable  woman  have  while 
the  married  ones  are  such  abominable  flirts?" 

The  raciest  American  stories  left  her  cold. 

"Let  us  hear  what  Sir  Frederick  is  saying  about  Mrs. 
Stormont's  party,"  she  said,  whereupon  the  conversation 
became  a  quartette;  but  there  was  not  a  word  more 
about  the  party. 

"It  is  to  be  a  surprise,"  Sir  Frederick  said,  "and  no- 
body except  Mrs.  Stormont  and  me  is  to  know  anything 
about  it." 

"Isn't  it  lovely?"  exclaimed  Vanessa;  "a  kind  of 
gunpowder  plot." 

Engravers  were  expeditious,  and  Mrs.  Stormont's 
cards  were  sent  out  on  the  following  evening. 

"Mrs.  Stormont  requests  the  pleasure  of  Lady  Blank's 
company  at  a  river-party  on  Tuesday,  July  13th.  Boats 
will  leave  Hammersmith  pier  at  midnight.  Carriages  to 
be  ordered  at  4.30  a.m.  at  Vauxhall  Station,   L.S.W.R." 
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The  elements  were  kind  to  Vanessa.  The  night  of 
her  party  was  blest  with  a  purple  sky,  in  which  the  stars 
looked  nearer  and  brighter  than  their  wont,  and  a  sultry 
stillness  which  seemed  almost  tropical.  Airy  gowns  and 
feathered  cloaks  were  scarcely  stirred  by  the  soft  warm 
air,  as  Vanessa's  guests  alighted  from  the  line  of  car- 
riages on  the  bridge,  a  line  that  extended  all  the  length 
of  the  road  as  far  back  as  the  old  parish  church,  where 
the  deep-toned  clock  was  striking  the  first  hour  of  morn- 
ing before  the  last  carriage  had  deposited  its  occupants 
on  the  bridge,  and  the  last  of  the  ten  electric  launches 
had  moved  from  the  pier. 

One  o'clock,  and  even  Hammersmith — with  silvered 
roofs  and  glorified  chimneys,  under  the  moon  that  rode 
triumphant  in  a  dark  blue  sky,  the  moon  in  her  fullest, 
maturest  beauty — had  a  picturesque  semi-Dutch  appear- 
ance, as  wharf  and  warehouse  lay  fast  asleep. 

The  Thames,  under  that  enchanting  light,  rippled 
and  danced  like  a  river  of  molten  gold;  and  the  shore, 
the  poor  suburban  shore  that  was  once  only  a  line  of 
willows  against  a  background  of  cornfields — even  the 
shore  of  villadom  had  a  vague  charm  when  seen  be- 
twixt purple  sky  and  golden  river. 
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The  midnight  assembly  was  a  success.  It  had  allowed 
people  to  go  to  other  parties,  to  prime  themselves  for 
pleasure.  Everybody  had  dined  somewhere.  Most  of 
the  young  people  had  come  away  from  dances  they  had 
just  looked  at — a  valse,  an  ice,  and  good-bye. 

"Going  on  to  Mrs.  Stormont's."  "A  long  drive!" 
"Ridiculous,  ain't  it?"  "Haven't  the  least  idea  what's 
going  to  happen."  "An  American  surprise  party,  don't 
you  know."  "Rich?"  "Oh,  stupendously."  "Sure  to 
do  us  well." 

And  now  on  the  ten  launches,  each  holding  thirty 
people,  the  ripple  of  animated  talk  was  louder  than  the 
ripple  of  the  moonlit  water.  A  smaller  launch  carrying 
an  orchestra  headed  the  procession,  and  the  music  floated 
back  loud  or  low,  as  distance  varied — gay  operatic  music, 
bridal  marches,  famous  waltzes,  familiar  serenades,  me- 
lodies that  all  the  world  loves,  from  Lohengtin,  Faust, 
Rigoletto,  Don  Giovanni,  the  music  that  thrills  with  old 
memories  and  vanished  loves.  And  there  were  intervals 
when  reeds  and  brasses  were  mute,  and  a  trio  of  strings 
played  some  old  song  that  once  filled  all  the  air — "Good- 
bye, Sweetheart,"  "Come  into  the  Garden,  Maud." 

One  old  lady  in  a  cloak,  brilliant  with  peacock 
plumage,  wept  quietly  in  her  corner  when  that  last  song 
was  played,  wept  to  think  that  Sims  Reeves  was  dead, 
and  that  she  was  no  longer  young. 

Everybody  agreed  that  it  was  an  enchanting  party. 
People  were  curious;  but  no  one  cared  much  whither  the 
boats  were  going.  It  was  enough  to  exist  in  that  delicious 
atmosphere,  sitting  by  the  girl  one  loved,  perhaps,  or  the 
man  one  wanted  to  marry,  with  ices  and  tea  and  coffee 
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in  abundance,  and  all  manner  of  possibilities,  between 
dark  and  daylight.  Alas!  dawn  would  come  too  soon, 
and  carriages  at  half-past  four.  Brentford  clock  chimed 
the  third  quarter  after  one,  as  the  boats  passed  the  fair 
lawns  of  Syon  House,  a  sheet  of  white  light,  and  then 
plunged  into  the  dark  shadow  of  the  trees  on  the  island 
below  Isleworth  ferry,  which  looked  like  a  home  for 
ghosts. 

"I'm  sure  ghosts  live  there,"  said  Vanessa;  "the  ghost 
of  Pope,  perhaps." 

"Pope  has  an  island  more  convenient  to  his  grave." 

"The  Eel  Pie,  where  there's  an  inn,  and  people  drink 
beer,"  cried  Vanessa,  disgusted.  "No,  he  would  much 
rather  haunt  a  desert  island  like  that." 

"Too  many  rats,"  said  her  companion. 

Vanessa  was  on  the  last  of  the  launches.  She  knew 
her  duties  too  well  to  leave  the  pier  till  the  last  of  her 
guests  had  embarked.  She  would  like  to  have  been  on 
all  the  boats,  flitting  from  group  to  group,  the  moving 
spirit  of  the  scene;  but  she  knew  that  her  time  was 
coming. 

Lady  Mary  Selby  and  Lord  St.  Just  were  in  the 
leading  launch,  sitting  in  a  shadowy  corner  side  by  side, 
and  talking  in  undertones.  They  had  been  among  the 
earliest  arrivals  at  Hammersmith,  driving  down  together 
in  the  lady's  neat  little  brougham,  balanced  lightly  on 
C-springs.  They  had  dined  together,  and  alone.  St.  Just 
had  supplicated  for  a  tcle-a-tete  dinner. 

"Are  we  never  to  be  together,  always  to  be  per- 
forming before  an  audience?    Can  I  never  look  into  your 
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eyes,  or  hold  your  hand  a  moment  longer  than  your 
troop  of  casual  friends?  Mary,  we  must  be  together  to- 
night." 

The  must — impassioned,  imperious,  which  would  have 
seemed  unpardonable  from  any  other  lips — conquered. 

"We  shall  set  people  talking,"  she  said. 

"What  do  we  care  for  people?  I  count  all  the  world 
rabble  when  I  have  the  one  adorable  woman  sitting  op- 
posite me.  Let  us  dine  tete-a-tete  for  once  in  our  lives. 
Shall  it  be  in  your  house,  or  at  the  Savoy?" 

"At  the  Savoy,  if  it  must  be.  Just  a  table  in  a 
window  in  the  room  where  all  the  people  dine." 

But  when  the  evening  came,  St.  Just  conducted  his 
guest  to  a  small  room  facing  the  river,  a  room  that  had 
been  made  into  a  bower  of  roses.  The  windows  were 
open,  and  the  newly  risen  moon  was  looking  in  upon 
them,  a  shining  disk,  orange-red,  out  of  the  vague  purple 
of  the  night. 

"This  isn't  fair,  St.  Just,"  Mary  said  angrily.  "I  told 
you  we  were  to  dine  in  the  public  room.  Nobody  could 
have  said  anything  malicious  about  that;  but  this  is  just 
the  kind  of  thing  to  set  them  talking." 

"The  roses,  or  the  moon,  or  what?  Do  you  think 
that  would  have  been  a  tete-a-tete,  Mary,  with  people 
jabbering  at  the  next  table?  Do  you  suppose  I  wanted 
to  dine  with  you,  hemmed  round  with  curious  eyes  and 
deafening  chatter?  One  of  your  parties  carre'es  in  Gros- 
venor  Square  would  have  been  better  than  that.  I  wanted 
to  have  you  to  myself- — my  companion,  my  friend,  soul 
of  my  soul,  heart  of  my  heart — just  for  one  delicious 
hour  before  we  go  on  to  Mrs.  Stormont's  party." 
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He  called  her  Mary  unreproved.  The  hour  of 
quibbling  about  trifles  had  gone  by.  She  looked  him 
full  in  the  face,  her  eyes  flashing.  She  stood  as  it  were 
on  guard,  with  her  sword  drawn,  a  woman  of  high 
courage.  He  could  not  doubt  that,  though  he  watched 
her  with  a  fond  smile,  as  if  she  had  been  a  pretty  child 
playing  some  childish  part. 

"  Va  pour  le  diner  a  deux,  if  it  must  be,"  she  said, 
throwing  off  her  long  white  satin  cloak,  fringed  from 
collar  to  hem  with  ostrich  plumage. 

Her  gown  was  softest  chiffon,  gauze,  lace;  an  artistic 
mingling  of  delicatest  fabrics,  white  as  snow,  with  no 
gaudy  glitter  of  gold  or  spangles,  no  suggestion  of  taw- 
driness.  The  only  touch  of  colour  was  the  ruby  necklace 
which  showed  blood-red  against  the  marble  whiteness  of 
her  neck,  and  the  ruby  brooches  on  her  corsage.  Never 
had  she  looked  lovelier,  in  spite  of  the  thirty-five  years 
recorded  against  her  by  Debrett. 

She  was  conscious  of  her  beauty  and  her  splendour; 
eyes  and  complexion  as  incomparable  as  her  jewels,  a 
queen  in  stature,  a  figure  built  for  grace  and  dignity. 
For  this  hour  she  felt  mistress  of  the  situation;  and  she 
treated  St.  Just  with  a  certain  hauteur  even  in  the  midst 
of  their  confidential  talk.  She  was  full  of  gaiety;  ridi- 
culed her  friends,  talked  of  private  and  public  people, 
and  would  suffer  no  lapse  into  sentiment.  Nothing  could 
be  more  correct  than  her  attitude  through  that  hour  in 
the  rose-scented  room,  and  on  the  balcony,  where  they 
took  their  coffee,  looking  out  over  the  moonlit  river,  or 
to  the  brazen-faced  clock,  and  the  beacon  light  shining 
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above  the  great  grey  palace  where  the  everlasting  problem 
of  "how  not  to  do  it"  was  in  process  of  solution. 

No  word  that  could  offend  matronly  modesty  was 
spoken  during  that  tete-a-tele  dinner,  nor  in  the  carriage 
as  it  rolled  swiftly  through  the  lighted  streets,  and  along 
the  suburban  road,  spinning  on  noiseless  wheels  past 
omnibus  and  van,  waggon  and  cab.  But  later,  when  they 
two  were  sitting  in  the  shadow,  lulled  by  the  ripple  of 
the  stream,  words  were  spoken,  such  fatal  and  pernicious 
words  as  have  been  breathed  into  the  ear  of  woman  from 
the  dim  beginning  of  time,  when  this  world's  first  woman 
heard  and  trembled  at  the  voice  of  the  serpent;  always 
the  same  words,  the  same  impassioned  prayer,  the  same 
perfidious  promise  of  a  life  of  bliss,  the  same  reckless 
vow  of  unalterable  love. 

Mary  Selby  listened — silent,  unrep roving,  yet  un- 
yielding. No,  not  for  worlds  would  she  be  false  to  her 
husband.  Not  for  worlds  would  she  suffer  the  lot  of 
divorced  wives,  and  women  who  have  lost  caste.  She 
would  dismiss  St.  Just  out  of  her  life  to-morrow.  She 
would  never  of  her  own  free  will  see  his  face  after  to- 
night. 

But  this  night,  while  the  moon  shone,  and  the  river 
flowed, — that  delicious  river  whose  suburban  shores 
needed  only  the  veil  of  shadow  and  the  fitful  purple  light 
to  make  them  lovely — what  did  it  matter  if  wild  words 
were  spoken,  and  if  she  listened,  without  too  harsh  a 
protest  against  the  guilt  of  it  all? 

"What  midsummer  madness  this  is,  St.  Just.  You 
know  that  1  am  not  the  kind  of  woman  to  endure  dis- 
grace," she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  trying  to  speak  lightly, 
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with  her  head  turned  from  him,  while  she  watched  the 
shore  that  seemed  ghding  away  as  she  looked  at  it, 
gliding  from  her  sight  into  the  unknown  darkness,  and 
carrying  her  past  existence  mth  it. 

All  her  married  life,  the  gaudy  pleasures — the  luxur)' 
of  money-spending,  of  caprices  gratified  on  the  instant, 
the  villa  at  Cannes,  the  boat  on  the  Nile,  the  cottage  at 
Newmarket,  the  ceaseless  round  of  banal  pleasures — 
faded  from  her  memory,  like  the  vague  shapes  in  a  half- 
forgotten  dream.  Family,  husband,  caste,  the  world — all 
had  become  as  nothing.  Life  was  narrowed  to  a  point; 
and  time  meant  only  these  moments  while  she  sat  in 
shadow,  with  a  hand  holding  hers,  and  a  lowered  voice 
breathing  the  seducer's  impassioned  prayer. 

He  wanted  her  to  go  back  to  London  with  him.  He 
could  get  a  carriage  at  Richmond.  His  yacht  was  at 
Greenhithe,  fitted  and  manned  for  a  long  cruise.  He 
had  made  all  things  ready  for  the  voyage  which  was  to 
carry  them  to  an  Eden  of  their  own.  Or  they  would  be 
ocean  wanderers,  if  she  so  willed  it,  remote  from  the 
common  earth,  flitting  from  one  delicious  spot  to  another, 
as  her  caprice  dictated.  Disgrace,  the  shame  of  looking 
into  familiar  faces  and  seeing  estrangement  there,  need 
never  come  near  her.  They  would  live  in  a  world  of 
their  own  —  emancipated  spirits,  roving  far  and  ever 
farther  from  all  that  was  petty  and  diy-as-dust  in  every- 
day life.  She  let  him  rave.  The  low  deep  tones  of  the 
perfect  voice  lulled  her  like  the  distant  music  of  Schubert's 
serenade,  the  languid  sweetness  of  the  violins,  singing 
the  melody,  the  organ  notes  of  the  'cello  accompanying, 
like  the  ground-swell  of  a  summer  sea. 
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She  let  him  rave.  What  did  it  matter?  To-night 
she  was  in  fairyland,  like  the  lady  in  Comjis ;  there  was 
no  reality  in  this  sense  of  peril.  To-morrow,  if  there 
were  no  notice  of  Selby's  immediate  return,  she  would 
start  by  the  night  mail  for  Liege.  She  would  swoop 
down  upon  the  good  honest  husband,  and  give  him  a 
delightful  surprise;  as  she  had  done  more  than  once  in 
the  past,  when  she  had  wearied  of  London  and  liberty. 
She  really  liked  the  good  man  better  than  any  of 
her  friends.  He  was  her  best  "pal,"  after  all;  and  if 
art  and  literature  were  outside  his  comprehension,  and 
his  pass-book  was  the  only  volume  he  ever  opened,  he 
read  the  newspapers  diligently,  and  could  always  talk 
about  things.  And  then  he  admired  her  with  a  quiet 
dog-like  worship  which  was  more  flattering  than  all  the 
airy  nothings  of  "haw-haw"  guardsmen  and  society 
poets,  the  men  who  gave  themselves  airs  upon  the 
strength  of  "a  rivulet  of  print  meandering  through  a 
meadow  of  margin."  Selby  was  at  least  better  than  any 
of  these. 

A  blaze  of  light  in  the  distance  awoke  a  chorus  of 
exclamations.  The  boats  had  passed  under  Richmond 
Bridge,  where  Mrs.  Stormont's  boat  shot  past  the  others 
and  went  to  the  front.  They  had  passed  Buccleuch 
House,  with  its  river-kissed  lawn,  and  the  big  hotel 
crowning  the  wooded  hill.  They  were  in  a  lonely  reach 
of  the  river,  no  one  knew  exactly  where,  no  one  cared 
to  know;  and  there  in  front  of  them  they  beheld  a  fairy 
palace,  chains  of  coloured  lights  hanging  all  along  the 
shore,  a  landing-stage  with  the  same  rainbow  brightness 
of  hanging  lamps,   and  a  lawn  surrounded  by  a  lamplit 
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arcade,  while  in  the  background  a  vast  marquee  aped 
the  form  and  substance  of  an  Oriental  palace,  every  line, 
domes  and  minarets,  doors  and  Avindows,  edged  with 
rainbow  light  from  electric  globes  that  shone  like  the 
jewels  in  Aladdin's  cave.  And  from  this  fairy  palace 
there  came  more  music,  this  time  the  unmistakable 
music  of  a  military  band,  playing  the  gavotte  from  the 
Gondoliers ,  so  gay,  so  light,  so  sparkling,  carrying  a 
sense  of  unreasoning  joy  even  to  jaded  hearts.  Praises 
were  loud  and  enthusiastic  as  Vanessa  stood  on  the 
landing-stage  to  receive  her  party. 

"So  glad  you  like  it  all,"  she  said  gaily.  "The  idea 
was  mine;  but  the  carrying  out  is  all  Sir  Frederick  Mar- 
wood's.     I'm  not  going  to  be  mean  and  deny  it." 

Sir  Frederick  hovered  near  her,  and  accepted  every- 
body's compliments;  and  then,  the  cool  night  air  having 
prepared  the  modern  unashamed  appetite  for  something 
more  substantial  than  the  ices  and  cool  drinks  served 
on  the  boats,  the  magic  word  of  supper  floated  in  the 
atmosphere;  and  there  was  a  rapid  and  simultaneous 
movement  towards  the  fairy  palace. 

"Supper's  ready,"  Vanessa  told  her  friends,  adding 
the  hospitable  assurance  that  they  need  have  no  fear  of 
the  quails  or  the  champagne  giving  out.  "And  there's 
a  fine  floor  for  those  that  hanker  after  the  light  fantastic," 
she  said,  "and  I  mean  to  have  a  twirl  round  myself  be- 
fore daylight,  if  anybody  will  ask  me." 

Meanwhile  Sir  Frederick  and  Stormont  had  gone 
about,  telling  the  men  that  there  would  be  a  special 
train  at  Twickenham  station,  to  start  punctually  at  four 
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o'clock,  and  carriages  ready  to  take  people  to  the  station 
at  a  quarter  to  four. 

"You  can't  have  carriages  enough  for  everybody," 
said  one  of  the  men. 

"We  sha'n't  leave  a  mortal  behind,  unless  he  wants 
to  stop.  There'll  be  room  for  everyone  in  our  sixty 
breaks  and  landaus." 

"Sixty!     That's  a  large  order." 

"Oh,  we  didn't  want  to  be  in  the  position  of  the 
ancient  Nabob,  who  had  to  order  'more  curricles'  for 
his  guests.  It  might  not  be  easy  to  raise  extra  con- 
veyances at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

The  grounds  were  spacious,  and  thickly  wooded; 
and  all  beyond  that  brilliant  nucleus  of  coloured  light 
lay  in  shadow  under  the  sinking  moon,  a  place  in  which 
It  was  easy  for  those  unfamiliar  with  the  scene  by  day- 
light to  lose  themselves.  Only  here  and  there  a  lamp 
had  been  hung  on  the  dark  trunk  of  a  tree,  to  mark  a 
footpath,  or  the  parting  of  the  ways;  and  this  glow-worm 
glimmer  served  to  intensify  the  darkness,  and  gave  a 
mystic  air  as  of  an  enchanted  forest.  There  were  not 
many  wanderers;  for  the  attractions  of  the  supper-tent 
and  the  ballroom  prevailed  over  the  romance  of  the 
shadowy  grounds,  or  the  footpath  on  the  edge  of  the 
river.  Dancing  was  going  on  furiously  in  the  spacious 
marquee,  for  a  cotillon  was  in  full  swing,  led  by  Sir 
Frederick  and  Vanessa,  both  alike  possessed  with  an 
untiring  ardour,  and  the  waltzing  power  of  phantom 
dancers  in  a  German  legend.  Rumour  had  described 
the  presents  as  unparalleled  even  among  millionaire 
hostesses;    and    the    moment   when    a   beribboned    cart 
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drawn  by  a  snow-white  donkey  brought  these  treasures 
into  the  ballroom  was  a  thrilling  episode  in  this  mid- 
summer night's  dream. 

Lady  Mary  was  not  in  the  cotillon;  but  this  fact  was 
not  surprising,  as  she  rarely  danced.  A  waltz  once  in 
a  way,  with  a  favourite  partner,  just  to  show  her  dearest 
friends  that  she  waltzed  more  exquisitely  than  the  best 
of  them,  sufficed  her.  To  be  eager  for  dances,  to  give 
her  hand  freely  to  the  first  comer,  she  considered  un- 
befitting the  dignity  of  her  five  -  and  -  thirty  years ,  the 
royal  repose  of  her  manner.  To  waltz  with  Lady  Mary 
Selby  was  an  honour  which  golden  youth  knew  how  to 
appreciate. 

She  had  been  seen  with  St.  Just  in  the  supper-tent, 
but  only  for  a  few  minutes.  She  would  take  nothing 
but  a  sandwich,  and  a  glass  of  champagne  in  a  tumbler 
of  seltzer.  Her  friends  watched  her,  criticised  her  gown 
and  her  rubies,  and  noted  that  she  was  very  pale,  save 
for  a  hectic  flush  that  came  and  went  upon  her  cheek. 
They  noted  also  that  St.  Just  never  left  her;  and,  in  the 
shorthand  vocabulary  of  our  time,  told  each  other  that 
"M.  was  giving  herself  away." 

The  atmosphere  of  the  tent  stifled  her;  the  crowd, 
the  odours  of  hot  soups  and  coffee  and  chocolate  from 
the  buffet,  where  lamps  were  burning  under  copper 
heaters — all  was  oppressive.  She  was  glad  to  escape  into 
the  coolness  outside. 

"Let  us  go  and  watch  the  cotillon,"  she  said.  "It 
is  going  to  be  something  tremendous — with  all  sorts  of 
absurdities." 

"No,  no;  you  have  seen  hundreds  of  cotillons.     Let 
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US  watch  the  dying  moon  upon  the  river."  He  drew  her 
hand  through  his  arm,  and  led  her  away  from  the  gaudy 
light,  into  an  avenue  of  old  trees,  tall  beeches  that  were 
ancient  when  Horace  Walpole  was  busy  with  his  toy 
castle  in  his  beloved  "County  of  Twicks;"  when  Lady 
Suffolk  was  building  herself  a  dower  house  hard  by; 
when  Twickenham  and  Richmond  were  secluded  villages, 
the  favoured  homes  of  the  learned  and  the  elite.  All 
was  changed  since  those  days;  but  to-night  all  seemed 
unchanged  in  the  glimmer  of  a  sinking  moon  and  the 
first  faint  lilac  of  dawn. 

A  narrow  backwater  wound  among  the  trees;  it  was 
scarcely  more  than  a  ditch,  but  there  was  water  enough 
to  reflect  the  fading  stars  and  that  faint  daffodil  glimmer 
of  the  coming  dawn,  through  an  opening  in  the  leafy 
roof.  It  was  a  place  of  silence  and  seclusion,  a  narrow 
path  following  the  edge  of  the  water,  a  low,  irregular 
bank,  broken  here  and  there  where  cattle  had  trampled 
the  ground,  going  down  to  drink.  It  was  a  spot  for 
lovers,  perhaps,  since  it  was  remote  and  unfrequented, 
a  winding  track  under  leafy  shade,  where  with  the  first 
faint  promise  of  dawn  there  came  the  low  sweet  chorus 
of  awakening  birds,  that  sound  which  of  all  others  sug- 
gests the  birth  of  a  new  day.  But  it  was  hardly  a  spot 
to  charm  a  solitary  straggler;  yet  here  was  Mrs.  Kelvin, 
wrapped  in  a  black  satin  cloak,  the  hood  drawn  over 
her  head  and  covering  her  face,  with  just  space  for 
gleaming  eyes  to  look  out,  peering  round,  piercing  the 
shadows  under  the  trees,  glancing  this  way  and  that, 
eager,  alert,  expectant.  So  shrouded  there  was  little 
fear  of  her  being  observed  by  anyone  else  who  might 
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be  sauntering  along  the  narrow  track;  but  she  was 
particularly  careful  to  avoid  the  possibility.  Stealthy  of 
foot,  creeping  from  tree  to  tree,  not  upon  the  path  itself, 
but 'on  the  rank  dry  grass  beside  it,  moving  slowly,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  rustling  of  silken  skirts  or  of  the  long 
rank  grass,  she  stole  through  the  shadows,  following  the 
stream  to  the  river  in  the  ghostly  dawn,  a  phantom,  a 
ghoul,  an  evil  spirit. 

Was  it  a  rendezvous  or  an  espial? 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

Walter  Arden  was  destined  to  suffer  a  rude  awaken- 
ing from  the  halcyon  days  of  tranquillity  and  content 
which  had  followed  his  reunion  with  his  wife.  He  had 
been  supremely  happy,  and  had  almost  forgotten  the 
sufferings  of  the  past.  He  had  knelt  in  the  little  Lutheran 
church  with  Rachel,  and  had  heard  the  message  of  peace, 
not  as  the  believer  hears,  but  touched  by  the  wisdom  of 
the  Divine  words,  the  beauty  of  the  Divine  life,  sym- 
pathising with  his  wife  in  her  implicit  faith,  her  un- 
questioning acceptance  of  the  miraculous  element  in  a 
life  which  to  him  had  never  been  more  than  a  tradition 
and  an  example. 

He  was  happy,  and  his  mind  was  at  rest;  and  in  his 
musings  on  this  happy  change  he  recalled  one  of  the 
strange  features  of  Chaldean  magic;  the  belief  that  the 
soul  which  had  been  held  in  bondage  by  an  evil  spirit 
could,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  demon,  only  be  made 
secure  from  future  harm  by  becoming  the  tabernacle  of 
a  good  spirit.  Possession  could  only  be  cured  by 
possession.   The  counter  influence  was  needed  for  safety. 

"Rachel  is  my  good  spirit,"  he  thought.  "The  mind 
that  gentle  spirit  rules  ought  to  be  invincible  against 
demoniac  power.  To  live  with  her,  to  live  for  her,  shall 
be  my  religion;   and  who  knows,  some  day  I  may  come 
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to  think  as  she  thinks,  and  may  learn  to  trust  in  the 
unknown  good,  as  I  have  learnt  to  fear  the  unknown 
evil." 

They  had  left  the  mountain  village  above  the  Lake 
of  Thun,  and  had  travelled  by  easy  stages,  in  extra  post 
carriages,  stopping  at  any  halting-place  that  took  their 
fancy,  from  Thun  to  the  Engadine,  where  they  had  spent 
the  first  fortnight  of  July,  not  at  Pontresina,  or  St.  Moritz, 
or  Maloja,  but  at  the  smaller  hotels  in  less  frequented 
places,  where  there  were  none  of  the  attractions  which 
the  average  tourist  demands:  no  tennis  tournaments  or 
hotel  dances,  no  band,  no  amateur  theatricals  or  tableaux 
vivants.  They  spent  some  days  at  Samaden,  taking  long 
walks  in  the  neighbourhood,  perfectly  happy  in  each 
other's  company;  and  from  Samaden  they  made  a 
leisurely  journey  to  Damezzo,  a  village  near  the  Italian 
frontier,  a  valley  embowered  in  chestnut  woods,  and  with 
a  narrow  river  rushing  between  steep  banks  crowned  with 
sedges,  through  meadows  sprinkled  with  purple  crocuses, 
and  merry  with  the  fairy  music  of  innumerable  grass- 
hoppers. 

Here  Arden  meant  to  make  a  halt  till  September, 
when  he  wanted  to  take  Rachel  to  that  Italian  lake-land 
which  she  had  never  seen,  and  where  he  had  been  a 
lonely  and  miserable  wariderer  in  the  unhappy  time  be- 
fore he  met  her.  To  be  in  those  lovely  scenes  with  her, 
to  be  able  to  take  pleasure  in  their  romantic  beauty,  and 
to  be  soothed  by  their  tranquil  atmosphere,  would  be 
ineffable  bliss. 

The  hotel  at  Damezzo  was  of  modest  proportions, 
and  there  were  few  visitors  at  this  time,  while  the  season 
was  still  too  warm  for  going  on  to  Italy.     They  had  a 
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suite  of  rooms  looking  towards  the  river,  with  a  wide  view 
of  distant  hills,  and  in  the  foreground  a  picturesque  one- 
arched  bridge  that  spanned  a  waterfall.  They  had  a 
garden,  and  a  spacious  summer-house  trellised  with  roses, 
where  they  read  and  wrote  and  rested  through  the  heat 
of  the  day,  and  where  they  took  their  breakfast  and  tea; 
and  for  their  morning  and  evening  rambles  they  had 
mountain  roads,  through  immeasurable  chestnut  woods, 
roads  leading  up  to  white-walled  villages  that  seemed 
hanging  in  the  sky. 

It  was  from  this  haven  of  rest  that  Arden  was  called 
away  by  news  that  came  upon  him  like  a  thunderclap. 

He  opened  a  London  daily  paper,  sitting  among  the 
roses  in  the  golden  evening  light,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
supreme  peace,  silent,  save  for  the  rush  of  the  waterfall 
and  the  thin  shrill  chorus  of  the  grasshoppers  in  the 
meadows  below.  He  was  alone,  his  wife  having  gone 
upon  a  mission  of  charity  to  a  bedridden  old  woman  in 
a  lonely  homestead,  where  the  peasant  farmer  and  his 
kine  lived  in  friendly  propinquity.  He  was  alone  when 
the  thunderbolt  fell. 

"Murder  of  Lady  Mary  Selby. 

"Society  has  experienced  a  terrible  shock  in  the  tragic 
fate  of  a  lady  who  was  eminently  popular  in  a  wide  circle, 
and  whose  beauty  and  talent  made  her  a  conspicuous 
figure  among  the  many  lovely  and  clever  women  of  the 
day.  As  a  hostess,  Lady  Mary  Selby  was  incomparable. 
She  had  made  her  house  a  focus  for  beauty,  wit,  and 
art,  which  recalled  the  choicer  gatherings  in  the  houses 
of  Lady  Waldegrave  and  Lady  Molesworth.     Gifted  with 
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singular  tact,  and  with  a  charm  of  manner  that  was  more 
potent  even  than  her  commanding  beauty,  Lady  Mary 
was  a  centre  of  attraction  in  every  circle;  and,  being 
endowed  with  a  fine  physique  and  inexhaustible  vivacity, 
she  took  a  leading  position  in  all  fashionable  gaieties, 
whether  in  the  London  season,  in  Egypt,  or  on  the  Riviera. 
Happily  married  to  a  man  of  vast  wealth,  her  fine  and 
original  taste  never  suffered  restraint  for  lack  of  means; 
and  society  was  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  union  of 
so  much  charm  and  talent  with  such  ample  fortune. 
With  Lady  Mary  the  power  to  achieve  went  along  with 
the  genius  that  could  invent;  and  the  world  of  fashion 
was  on  tip-toe  at  the  beginning  of  a  London  season,  to 
discover  what  new  and  striking  form  of  entertainment 
would  be  given  at  her  palatial  house  in  Grosvenor 
Square. 

"The  hand  of  an  undiscovered  assassin  has  cut  short 
that  brilliant  career,  and  Mr.  Selby,  Lady  Mary's  brother. 
Lord  Wildernsea,  and  a  large  circle  of  relations  and  friends, 
are  mourning  for  the  unhappy  fate  of  an  amiable  and 
gifted  woman,  while  the  police  are  endeavouring  to  solve 
the  mystery  of  her  cruel  death.  A  detailed  description 
of  the  brilliant  fete  given  by  a  Chicago  belle  and  mil- 
lionaire, at  which  Lady  Mary  Selby  was  a  prominent 
figure,  appeared  in  our  issue  of  Wednesday;  and  a  report 
of  the  coroner's  inquest  upon  the  unhappy  lady  will  be 
found  in  another  part  of  this  paper." 


Arden's  eye  had  rushed  over  the  prolix  article,  trans- 
fixed by  the  hideous  fact  embodied  in  the  journalist's 
florid    paragraphs.      Death!     Murder!     The    two    most 
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horrible  words  in  the  language — the  second  infinitely 
more  terrible  than  the  first.  He  turned  the  paper  with 
trembling  hands,  looking  for  the  report  of  the  inquest. 
It  occupied  two  columns  of  closely  printed  matter;  and 
the  name  of  one  of  the  witnesses  deepened  the  horror 
in  Arden's  mind  as  he  read  the  ghastly  details. 

The  first  witness  to  be  examined  was  a  boatman, 
who  discovered  the  body  of  the  murdered  woman  in  the 
backwater  in  the  grounds  of  Montpelier  House,  Twicken- 
ham. His  attention  had  been  attracted  by  the  appear- 
ance of  some  white  object  lying  in  the  narrow  inlet  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  river  bank,  too  far  off  for  him  to 
see  what  it  was  as  he  rowed  past?,  but  near  enough  to 
excite  his  curiosity,  and  induce  him  to  pull  his  boat 
ashore  and  go  to  the  spot,  where  he  found  the  body  of 
a  lady  dressed  in  white,  lying  in  about  a  foot  of  water. 
She  wore  a  white  cloak  trimmed  with  feathers.  She  had 
no  necklace,  but  there  were  jewels  on  the  bosom  of  her 
gown.  Seeing  that  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  her  being 
dead,  he  had  gone  at  once  in  search  of  a  policeman. 
The  time  when  he  made  this  discovery  was  between  six 
and  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday. 

The  evidence  of  the  police -constable  followed.  He 
described  the  appearance  of  the  corpse,  and  the  marks 
upon  the  throat,  which  clearly  pointed  to  strangulation. 
Death  by  drowning  under  the  conditions  would  have 
been  impossible,  unless  anyone  had  fallen  face  downward 
into  the  water,  or  had  fallen  there  in  a  fainting  state  and 
so  been  suffocated.  The  lady's  face  was  hardly  covered 
by  the  water. 

Dr.  Stedman,  a  local  medical  man,  confirmed  the 
constable's  view.    He  declared  that  the  signs  of  strangula- 
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tion  were  unmistakable.  The  throat,  which  was  cruelly 
bruised,  showed  the  grip  of  a  powerful  hand,  the  finger- 
marks being  clearly  defined.  When  asked  if  he  could 
form  any  opinion  as  to  the  character  of  the  hand  that 
had  made  this  imprint,  he  replied  that  he  did  not  think 
it  was  the  hand  of  a  man  employed  in  rough  labour. 
The  distinct  lines  of  the  bruises  gave  the  shape  of  the 
fingers,  and  indicated  a  long  slender  hand,  rather  than 
a  broad  and  coarse  one.  Asked  if  he  believed  there 
had  been  a  struggle,  the  doctor  replied  yes:  that  the  hair 
of  the  deceased  was  dishevelled,  her  left  arm  showed 
the  imprint  of  a  hand  that  had  grasped  it  violently,  and 
her  dress,  which  was  of  a  very  delicate  fabric,  was  a 
good  deal  torn.  He  had  gone  over  the  ground  with  the 
constable.  There  was  a  spot  some  ten  or  twelve  yards 
from  the  water,  where  the  grass  was  trampled,  and  where 
they  discovered  the  marks  of  a  lady's  high-heeled  shoes. 
He  believed  that  the  murder  had  occurred  at  this  spot; 
and  that  the  body  had  been  carried  from  there  to  the 
ditch  where  it  was  found.  In  reply  to  the  coroner's 
question,  he  said  that  there  were  no  indications  of  the 
body  having  been  dragged  over  the  grass.  The  mur- 
derer must  have  been  a  powerful  man,  the  deceased  lady 
being  considerably  above  the  common  height. 

The  coroner  reminded  the  witness  that  he  had  de- 
scribed the  marks  upon  the  throat  as  indicating  a  de- 
licate rather  than  a  powerful  hand. 

"I  said  they  were  the  marks  of  slender  fingers," 
answered  the  doctor;  "but  there  is  a  sinewy  nervous 
strength  which  is  no  less  powerful  than  weight  and  bulk. 
The  grip  upon  the  throat  of  the  deceased  must  have 
been  the  grip  of  a  hand  with  muscles  of  steel." 
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Mrs.  Stormoiit,  who  was  painfully  agitated,  gave 
evidence  as  to  the  last  time  she  had  seen  Lady  Mary 
Selby  on  the  evening  of  her  fete.  It  was  in  the  supper- 
tent,  where  the  deceased  was  standing  near  the  buffet, 
talking  to  Lord  St.  Just.  They  were  only  taking  some 
light  refreshment,  and  she  did  not  see  them  sit  down  at 
one  of  the  little  tables,  which  were  mostly  crowded  at 
this  time.  She  did  not  observe  them  leaving  the  tent. 
She  was  there  herself  only  a  few  minutes;  as  she  had 
her  duties  as  hostess  in  the  marquee  where  the  dancing 
was  going  on.  She  looked  for  Lady  Mary  at  the  station 
before  the  starting  of  the  train,  but  was  not  surprised  at 
failing  to  discover  her,  among  nearly  three  hundred 
people.  Lord  St.  Just  helped  her  in  her  search  on  the 
platform,  and  in  the  waiting-rooms.  He  had  lost  sight 
of  Lady  Mary  some  time  before  the  carriages  left  for  the 
station. 

St.  Just,  who  had  volunteered  his  evidence,  stated 
that  he  and  Lady  Mary  had  walked  round  the  grounds 
together;  and  that  at  her  request  he  had  taken  her  back 
to  the  marquee,  where  she  left  him  to  look  at  the  end  of 
the  cotillon.  He  did  not  go  into  the  marquee,  and 
afterwards,  when  the  prizes  had  been  distributed,  there 
was  considerable  confusion;  as  there  was  very  little  time 
left  for  the  drive  to  the  station,  and  people  were  rushing 
to  the  carriages,  and  looking  for  each  other  in  a  dis- 
tracted way. 

The  coroner  asked  if  St.  Just  could  remember  the 
precise  time  at  which  he  had  seen  Lady  Mary  enter  the 
marquee. 

Yes,  he  had  looked  at  his  watch  immediately  after 
leaving  her.     It  was  five-and-twenty  minutes  past  three, 
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and  the  carriages  were  to  leave  for  the  station  at  a 
quarter  to  four.  The  cotillon  must  have  lasted  nearly 
twenty  minutes  after  this.  He  was  walking  up  and  down 
the  lawn  in  front  of  the  marquee,  waiting  to  escort  Lady 
Mary  to  the  station;  but  in  the  rush  of  people,  who 
poured  out  of  the  tent  en  masse ,  after  the  cotillon,  he 
failed  to  discover  her,  and  he  accompanied  Mrs.  Stormont 
to  her  carriage,  and  took  his  seat  beside  her,  when  they 
drove  away. 

"You  felt  no  uneasiness  about  the  missing  lady?" 

"No;  I  had  no  suspicion  that  she  was  missing,  although 
I  failed  in  finding  her.  I  had  only  time  to  walk  along 
the  line  of  carriages,  into  which  people  were  hurrying, 
afraid  of  being  left  behind.  Although  I  could  not  see 
Lady  Mary,  I  thought  that  she  must  be  in  one  of  the 
crowded  vehicles.  There  was  only  time  for  a  hasty 
search.     The  same  thing  occurred  at  the  station." 

"^\^len  you  were  walking  in  the  grounds  with  the 
deceased,  did  you  see  any  suspicious  character  lurking 
about?" 

"No;  we  met  no  one  who  did  not  belong  to  Mrs. 
Stormont's  party." 

"Did  you  notice  what  jewels  the  deceased  was  wear- 
ing?" 

"Nobody  could  fail  to  notice  Lady  Mary's  ruby  neck- 
lace, and  the  jewels  on  her  corsage." 

"Were  these  jewels  exposed  to  Aaew  while  she  was 
walking  with  you?" 

"She  was  wearing  a  cloak  all  the  time;  but  the  night 
was  sultry,  and  she  had  thrown  her  cloak  open  at  the 
throat,  so  that  her  necklace  might  have  been  seen  by  any- 
one who  passed  us." 
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"Did  you  meet  many  of  Mrs.  Stormont's  guests?" 

"An  occasional  couple  only,  sauntering  under  the 
trees,  as  we  were." 

"Did  your  walk  extend  to  the  spot  where  the  body 
was  found?" 

"No;  we  walked  in  that  direction,  but  not  so  far.  I 
never  saw  the  place  till  this  morning,  when  I  went  to 
look  at  it  with  the  police." 

"Can  you  account  for  Lady  Mary  Selby  having  gone 
back  to  that  lonely  part  of  the  grounds,  after  she  left  the 
dancing-tent?" 

"I  imagine  that  she  may  have  loitered  at  the  last, 
and  then  may  have  become  confused  and  agitated  on 
finding  herself  left  behind,  and  so  may  have  taken  a 
wrong  turn." 

"That  would  seem  unhkely,  while  a  crowd  of  people 
were  all  hurrying  in  one  direction,"  said  the  coroner. 

"The  crowd  was  not  all  going  in  one  direction. 
Ladies  were  running  about  confusedly,  asking  the  way 
to  the  gate  where  the  carriages  were  waiting." 

"But  it  was  broad  daylight  at  four  o'clock." 

"It  was  daylight;  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  con- 
fusion notwithstanding." 

"There  must  be  someone  who  saw  the  deceased  in 
the  dancing-tent,  if  she  stayed  there  twenty  minutes," 
said  the  coroner. 

"No  doubt  she  must  have  been  seen  by  a  good  many 
people." 

No  further  questions  were  asked  of  Lord  St.  Just. 
Lady  Mary's  French  maid  was  the  next  witness,  who  had 
been  brought  there  only  to  state  what  jewels  her  mistress 
was  wearing  on  the  evening  of  Mrs.  Stormont's /d?7^.    She 
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described  the  ruby  and  diamond  necklace,  which  she 
had  been  told  had  cost  thirteen  thousand  pounds,  and 
a  number  of  ruby  and  diamond  brooches,  also  of  con- 
siderable value. 

The  inquest  was  adjourned,  to  give  time  for  further 
evidence  to  be  obtained. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

Arden  arrived  in  London  two  days  after  the  inquest 
at  Twickenham,  and  went  straight  to  his  brother's  house 
in  Hertford  Street,  where  he  found  Lord  Wildernsea  and 
his  wife  and  daughters  in  a  state  of  unspeakable  con- 
sternation. The  elder  of  the  two  girls  had  made  her 
debut  this  season,  and  had  still  a  goodly  number  of  balls 
and  parties  on  her  list.  The  society  papers  had  en- 
throned her  among  the  beauties;  and  her  mother  ex- 
pected her  to  make  a  great  marriage.  Perhaps  the 
aspect  in  which  Lady  Mary's  dreadful  fate  most  strikingly 
presented  itself  to  the  Wildernsea  household  was  as  a 
thing  that  ought  not  to  have  occurred  in  a  respectable 
family;  a  sensational  kind  of  calamity  that  people  would 
never  leave  off  talking  about ;  and  which  would  prove  a 
hotbed  for  scandalous  details,  for  imputations  and  in- 
sinuations running  underground  in  endless  ramifications, 
like  a  pernicious  weed  under  a  grass  lawn,  spreading 
over  the  whole  of  the  unhappy  lady's  married  life. 

"I  knew  how  reckless  Mary  was,  and  how  very  near 
the  wind  she  sailed  sometimes,"  Wildernsea  said  to  his 
brother,  after  the  first  few  words  of  unalloyed  grief  had 
been  spoken,  "but  I  never  thought  such  a  horror  as  this 
would  come  upon  her." 

"I  hope  you  don't  think  my  poor  sister  was  to  blame 
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for  being  murdered — that  this  hideous  tragedy  was  her 
fault,"  Arden  said  indignantly, 

"Her  fault,  poor  soul!  No  no,  of  course  not!  Still, 
don't  you  know,  if  she  hadn't  gone  to  that  odious  party 
— a  flashy,  vulgar  American  thing — my  wife  had  a  card, 
and  the  girl  wanted  to  go,  but  I  wouldn't  hear  of  it — if 
Mary  had  kept  herself  aloof,  as  she  ought  to  have  done, 
she  would  have  been  alive  and  happy,  I  never  saw  her 
looking  handsomer  than  two  or  three  nights  before,  at 
the  opera.  And  to  go  to  a  nobody's  party,  in  a  mob  of 
silly  people,  roaming  about  a  strange  place  in  the  dead 
of  the  night!  What  could  come  of  it  but  harm?  That 
poor  devil  Selby  is  broken-hearted.  I  never  saw  a  fellow 
so  crushed.  And  as  for  myself,  I  sha'n't  enter  one  of 
my  clubs  this  season.  I  can't  stand  being  pitied,  and 
stared  at,  and  whispered  about.  Notoriety  of  any  kind 
is  poison  to  me — and  such  notoriety  as  this  is  more  than 
I  can  stand.  I  don't  believe  there  has  been  anything 
as  horrible  since  Lord  Ferrers  was  hanged  for  shooting 
his  steward." 

The  younger  brother  looked  at  him  with  unmitigated 
scorn.  Her  ways  were  not  his  ways,  but  Walter  Arden 
had  loved  his  sister;  and  it  enraged  him  to  hear  her 
miserable  fate  considered  from  the  society  point  of  view. 
Wildernsea  was  walking  about  the  room  in  a  distracted 
way,  unconscious  of  that  contemptuous  glance.  He  was 
not  altogether  heartless;  he  had  given  his  murdered 
sister  two  days  and  nights  of  profound  grief;  but  then 
had  come  the  reaction,  and  the  idea  of  the  catastrophe 
as  it  affected  his  own  family.  To  his  mind  there  was 
unspeakable  disgrace  in  the  tragedy.  He  had  always 
supposed  that  murders  of  this  kind  were  peculiar  to  the 
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East  End  slums,  the  dark  places  of  the  great  city;  or, 
at  any  rate,  to  the  lower  middle  classes.  The  murder 
of  Lord  William  Russell  by  his  valet,  and  an  agrarian 
murder  or  two  in  Ireland,  were  all  the  crimes  of  this 
nature  that  he  could  recall  among  people  of  importance; 
and  those  had  been  respectable  murders,  leaving  no  trail 
of  slander  behind  them. 

"Poor  Honoria!"  he  muttered,  as  he  paced  the  room. 
"It  is  hard  lines  for  her." 

"Honoria?"  questioned  Arden. 

"Yes,  her  first  season;  and  she  has  been  tremendously 
admired.  The  young  Duke  of  Lincolnshire  has  been 
very  marked  in  his  attentions,  her  mother  tells  me; 
waltzed  with  her  no  end,  and  always  sitting  out  together. 
And  now  this  business  will  upset  everything.  I  shall 
take  them  all  to  Wildernsea  to-morrow.  It  will  spoil 
Honoria's  season;  but  there's  no  use  staying  in  town, 
now  we're  in  deep  mourning.  I  can  run  up  for  the  day, 
if  I'm  wanted." 

"Do  you  know  who  murdered  your  sister?"  Arden 
asked  suddenly. 

"Know?  Why,  of  course  not!  Nobody  knows.  But 
I  hope  the  police  will  find  the  wretch.  Some  miserable 
tramp,  I  suppose,  who  was  prowling  about  the  place  on 
the  look-out  for  business,  and  met  her  alone,  blazing 
with  jewels,  and  strangled  her  for  the  sake  of  the  plunder. 
The  police  are  hunting  for  him,  and  hope  to  trace  him 
through  the  jewellery.  Selby  wanted  to  offer  a  thousand 
pounds  reward;  but  the  Chief  recommended  him  to  keep 
quiet,  and  leave  everything  to  the  Criminal  Investigation 
Department.  Twickenham  is  within  the  London  radius, 
so  the  affair  rests  with  Scotland  Yard." 
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"Is  that  the  theory?  A  casual  member  of  the  criminal 
classes — who  met  her  alone,  and  in  a  solitary  part  of  the 
grounds?    Is  that  your  idea?" 

"What  else  can  I  think,  after  St.  Just's  evidence? 
She  must  have  taken  a  wrong  turn,  when  the  crowd  were 
hurrying  to  the  gates,  and  lost  her  way." 

"Is  that  like  Mary?  She  was  not  the  kind  of  woman 
to  lose  her  head,  and  take  a  wrong  path  in  broad  day- 
light. Was  not!  Oh,  God,  that  we  must  speak  of  her 
in  the  past!  I  don't  believe  in  your  theory.  I  don't 
believe  that  Scotland  Yard  will  find  the  murderer,  start- 
ing with  the  idea  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  criminal 
classes,  who  will  try  to  dispose  of  the  jewels." 

"Have  you  a  theory  of  your  own?" 

"I  have;  but  I  shall  keep  it  locked  in  my  own  mind, 
for  the  present." 

"I  don't  think  anybody's  theories  can  be  of  much 
use.  We  must  look  to  Scotland  Yard  for  the  solution 
of  the  mystery — if  you  can  call  it  a  mystery,  when  the 
motive  of  the  crime  was  so  obvious.  Poor  Mary!  We 
had  drifted  apart  since  her  marriage.  My  wife  couldn't 
stand  the  kind  of  people  Mary  cultivated — actors,  and 
newspaper  men,  and  painters,  and  such-like.  But  I  was 
very  fond  of  her.  The  funeral  is  arranged  for  to-morrow, 
at  two  o'clock,  at  Kensal  Green.  But  there  will  be  a 
service  at  St.  Aldate's,  her  favourite  church,  at  twelve. 
You  will  be  there,  of  course?" 

"Yes,  I  shall  be  there.     Good-bye." 

Arden  went  from  his  brother's  house  to  Grosvenor 
Square,  to  the  house  of  death,  where  the  spacious  splen- 
dour of  hall  and  staircase  was  wrapped  in  gloom;  and 
where  the  atmosphere  was  laden  with  the  sickly  subtle 
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perfume  of  gardenias  and  tube-roses.  He  found  Mr. 
Selby  in  the  library,  a  •room  which  had  ahvays  been 
devoted  to  his  particular  use,  where  he  received  business 
visitors,  and  where  he  had  elaborated  those  financial 
schemes  which  had  built  up  his  fortune.  The  room  was 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  lighted  by  one  wide  window, 
which  commanded  only  the  dead  wall  of  the  smoking- 
room,  across  a  space  of  ten  feet,  a  gloomy  outlook  to  a 
room  furnished  with  dark  oak,  and  lined  with  those  time- 
honoured  works  which  every  gentleman's  library  should 
contain,  and  which  very  few  gentlemen  who  buy  a  library 
en  bloc  are  in  the  habit  of  reading. 

No  need  to  draw  the  blinds  down  here.  The  win- 
dow was  wide  open,  and  in  the  sunless  light  Selby  sat 
staring  at  the  opposite  wall,  haggard,  livid,  with  eyes 
that  had  shed  passionate  tears,  in  the  night  silence,  and 
were  dim,  and  pale,  and  tired,  and  hopeless,  beyond  all 
eyes  that  Arden  had  ever  looked  upon.  The  daily  papers 
were  on  the  table,  folded  as  the  servant  had  placed 
them.  The  lid  of  the  massive  silver  inkstand  had  not 
been  lifted.  All  the  usual  signs  of  occupation  were  ab- 
sent. The  man  was  sitting  there,  motionless,  listless, 
inert,  a  mechanism  whose  springs  were  broken. 

On  the  table  in  front  of  him,  Arden  noticed  an  open 
sandal-wood  box,  the  contents  covered  with  jewellers' 
wool.  He  did  not  rise  to  receive  his  brother-in-law,  or 
give  any  indication  of  surprise  at  his  appearance.  He 
held  out  his  hand  without  a  word,  and  it  was  deadly 
cold  in  Arden's  grasp. 

"I  am  profoundly  sorry  for  you,  Selby.  There  are 
troubles  too  dreadful  to  be  expressed  in  words — and 
this  is  one." 
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"I  loved  her,  Arden.  God  knows  how  dearly.  I 
had  nothing  else  in  the  world.  You've  heard  how  I 
began  life — an  office-boy,  motherless,  with  a  drunken 
father,  kicked  out-of-doors  before  I  was  thirteen,  to  sink 
or  swim.  1  had  never  loved  anybody  till  I  met  Mary. 
I  had  nothing  but  her — her  and  money;  and  I  only 
cared  for  money  because  she  liked  to  spend  it.  There 
is  nothing  left,  now  she  is  gone." 

Arden  seated  himself  in  silence.  Yes,  this  was  a  pure 
and  perfect  love.  He  had  always  respected  Selby  for 
his  straightforward,  purposeful  life,  for  his  unwavering 
affection  for  the  woman  he  had  chosen  for  his  helpmeet, 
his  willingness  to  take  the  lower  place,  to  submit  his 
own  inclinations  to  his  wife's  pleasure. 

Selby  sat  silent,  with  his  hand  shading  his  eyes,  for 
a  few  minutes,  while  the  ticking  of  the  tall  eight-day 
clock  seemed  to  grow  more  insistent  with  every  moment 
it  checked  off;  and  Arden  found  himself  looking  auto- 
matically at  the  long  rows  of  books  in  their  rich  and 
sober  bindings  of  dull  red  and  dark  brown,  olive  and 
black — Gibbon,  Hume,  Grote,  Froude,  Macaulay,  Dickens. 
Their  names  meant  nothing  to  him  in  this  hour  of  agonis- 
ing thoughts;  but  he  looked  at  them  all  the  same. 

"She  was  brought  home  last  night,"  Selby  said,  in 
a  low  voice,  "and  the  coffin  was  nailed  down  this  morn- 
ing. They  were  in  a  hurry  to  hide  her  face — her 
beautiful  face — the  only  face  I  loved.  You  don't  know 
what  desolation  means,  Arden.  No  man  can  know,  who 
hasn't  lost  all — as  I  have.  My  life  is  broken  off  short. 
If  I  live  to  be  eighty,  there  will  be  no  meaning  in  my 
existence.     It  will  be  just  dragging  on  a  load  of  misery, 
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like  a  galley-slave  toiling  in  irons.  I  hope  I  shall  die 
before  the  year  is  out." 

"Time  brings  consolations,"  Arden  said  gently. 
*'Your  wealth  is  a  great  power.  You  will  find  a  bene- 
ficent use  for  it." 

"Build  a  hospital  in  memory  of  my  wife?  God  knows 
I  wouldn't  stint  the  cost;  but  that's  soon  done.  And 
after " 

"Time  will  bring  you  something  else;  some  new  tie, 
perhaps,  in  the  far-off  years." 

"Another  wife,  do  you  mean?  A  strange  woman  to 
take  Mary's  place.  No,  no,  no;  no  strange  woman  shall 
ever  take  her  place  or  name.  If  I  were  fool  enough,  in 
some  weak  moment,  to  think  I  cared  for  another  woman; 
and  were  to  marry  her  and  bring  her  home  to  this 
house,  I  should  hate  her.  I  should  hate  her  all  the  days 
of  my  life,  and  hate  myself  for  having  thought  I  could 
care  for  her.  No,  Arden,  my  life,  as  a  man,  is  finished. 
I  may  go  on,  perhaps,  as  a  money-making  machine;  but 
for  the  rest,  Amen." 

There  was  a  silence,'  and  Arden  saw  slow  tears  steal- 
ing down  the  haggard  face,  under  the  shading  hand, 
and  then  the  low  dull  voice  went  on — 

"She  is  lying  in  her  own  room,  the  large  front  room 
.  on  the  second  floor.  The  view  from  the  windows  used 
•to  look  green  and  countryfied  in  summer-time.  She 
made  her  rooms  so  beautiful.  She  had  such  perfect 
taste.  Every  piece  of  furniture ,  the  colouring  of  the 
walls,  the  draperies,  everything,  was  her  own  choice. 
The  upholsterers  and  people  said  that  her  taste  was 
faultless.     She  never  made  a  mistake." 

He    had   said   no  word   as   to  the   manner  of  her 
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death.  Arden  wondered  at  this.  There  was  a  touch 
of  egotism,  perhaps,  here.  It  seemed  as  if  the  one 
thought  in  his  mind  was  of  his  own  loss — the  beautiful 
thing  that  had  been  his,  and  that  Fate  had  snatched 
from  him. 

"Have  there  been  no  discoveries?"  Arden  asked  at 
last,  "no  clue  to  the  murderer?" 

"Discoveries?  Yes;  there  is  this,"  Selby  answered, 
with  his  hand  on  the  sandal- wood  box.  "It  came  this 
morning,  addressed  to  me.  Her  necklace — the  only 
necklace  she  wore  that  night." 

"The  necklace  which  was  supposed  to  have  tempted 
the  murderer!  I  knew,  I  knew,  that  it  was  no  common 
criminal  who  killed  her.  Who  sent  it  to  you?  Where 
did  it  come  from?" 

"I  don't  know.  The  parcel  was  insured  and  posted 
at  Charing  Cross.  There  was  no  name — no  word  in 
the  box;  nothing  but  her  necklace — her  favourite  neck- 
lace. God!  what  a  happy  man  I  was  the  day  I  clasped 
it  round  her  neck.  It  was  the  anniversary  of  our  wed- 
ding. I  had  pulled  off  something  rather  big  in  Russia; 
and  I  wanted  to  give  her  the  best  that  money  could 
buy.  And  all  last  night  I  was  walking  about  this  room 
like  a  madman,  thinking  that  my  gift  had  been  the  cause 
of  her  death." 

Arden  took  the  box  from  his  hand,  and  examined 
it  carefully.  The  address  was  written  in  a  stiff  upright 
hand,  like  a  schoolboy's — a  feigned  hand,  no  doubt ;  but 
every  stroke  was  broad  and  strong.  There  were  no 
signs  of  weakness. 

Was  it  the  murderer  who  had  sent  the  necklace? 
No;  he  could  not  believe  that.     If  the  crime  had  been 
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done  for  plunder,  the  necklace  would  have  been  broken 
up  within  an  hour,  and  the  loose  stones  disposed  of  be- 
fore the  murder  was  known.  There  were  dealers  in 
London  who  would  not  ask  too  many  questions,  and  who 
had  a  ready  market  for  gems  of  exceptional  value.  The 
rubies  would  have  been  sent  out  of  the  countiy  before 
the  transaction  could  be  investigated.  No;  the  return 
of  the  jewels  was  not  the  act  of  a  panic-stricken  thief, 
afraid  to  hold  the  booty  for  which  he  had  stained  his 
soul  with  blood.  If  the  murderer  was  the  man  Arden 
thought,  nothing  seemed  less  likely  than  that  he  should 
restore  the  necklace,  nothing  less  likely  than  that  he 
should  have  taken  it  from  his  victim's  neck. 

He  went  up  to  the  chamber  of  death  with  Selby, 
and  looked  at  the  coffin,  heaped  with  white  flowers, 
wreaths  and  crosses,  hearts  and  lyres;  the  tribute  of 
many  of  those  trivial  friends  who  in  their  trivial  way  had 
loved  the  dead  woman  for  her  graciousness,  for  her 
hospitality,  for  her  liberal  view  of  other  women's  false 
steps  and  escapades,  for  her  readiness  to  interest  herself 
in  other  people's  loves  and  sorrows.  She  was  simpatica. 
Everyone  had  repeated  the  phrase.  Poor  Mary  was 
simpatica;  and  her  house  was  delightful.  So  the  wreaths 
of  white  lilies  and  Niphetos  roses  were  not  such  empty 
tributes  to  state  and  position  as  they  sometimes  are. 

The  room  was  lovely — white  walls,  white  curtains, 
white  bed,  all  the  furniture  of  white  enamelled  wood, 
only  relieved  by  the  pale  pink  roses  on  the  chintz  and 
the  pale  green  of  the  carpet  sprinkled  with  rosebuds. 
A  few  choice  Bartolozzi  rustic  subjects  in  oval  frames,  a 
stand  of  delicately  bound  books,  were  the  only  orna- 
ments.    A  spacious  simplicity  was  the    dominant   note. 
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Arden  marked  every  detail,  as  he  stood  beside  the  coffin , 
with  the  same  automatic  observation  that  he  had  given 
to  the  books  in  the  room  below. 

Selby  looked  at  the  room  with  admiring  tenderness. 
His  own  bedchamber  was  on  the  same  floor,  furnished 
with  a  Spartan  severity.  This  room  had  always  been  to 
him  as  a  temple,  sacred  and  beloved. 

"My  Mary— my  beautiful  Mary!"  he  sobbed,  with 
clasped  hands  pressed  upon  the  coffin,  heedless  of  the 
havoc  those  heavy  hands  made  among  the  fragile  blos- 
soms. 

A  shower  of  white  petals  rained  upon  the  carpet. 
He  fell  on  his  knees,  and  laid  his  haggard  face  against 
the  side  of  the  coffin. 

"Good-bye,  Arden,"  he  said;  "don't  wait  for  me. 
You  can  find  your  way  downstairs,  like  a  good  fellow.  I 
shall  stay  here  a  little  longer.  God  help  me!  It  is  our 
last  day  together." 

"I  shall  come  to  you  to-morrow,  in  the  afternoon," 
said  Arden,  gently. 

"Yes,  to-morrow — after  the  funeral.  Come  back  to 
this  desolate  house  with  me,  and  see  how  empty  it  is 
without  her." 

Arden  left  him  on  his  knees,  among  the  shattered 
flowers,  with  his  head  bowed,  and  his  tears  hidden  be- 
hind the  strong  hands.  There  had  been  nothing  said 
of  the  manner  of  his  wife's  death — no  speculations  about 
the  murderer.  The  one  paramount  fact  that  she  was 
gone  from  him  absorbed  all  the  thinking  power  in 
Selby's  mind. 

Arden's  next  visit  was  to  Portland  Place.  Though 
he  shrank  with  horror  from  an  encounter  with  St.  Just, 
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the  time  had  come  when  he  must  see  this  man  face  to 
face,  must  try  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  his  existence, 
find  the  devil  under  the  mask  of  humanity. 

He  was  baffled  at  the  outset.  Lord  St.  Just  had 
left  London  that  morning,  the  servant  told  him.  Ques- 
tioned closely,  the  man  gave  scanty  information.  He 
believed  that  his  lordship  had  gone  to  Paris,  but  could 
not  say  whether  he  was  going  beyond  Paris,  or  how 
long  he  was  to  be  away  from  London.  He  had  taken 
no  one  but  his  Hungarian  valet  with  him.  The  butler 
did  not  know  at  what  hotel  his  lordship  stayed  in  Paris. 
He  was  a  new  servant,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  his 
master's  habits. 

Arden  left  Portland  Place,  doubtful  as  to  his  next 
step.  His  most  urgent  desire  was  to  return  to  Rachel 
immediately  after  the  funeral.  He  had  hated  leaving 
her  far  away,  and  among  strangers;  and  though  no  place 
could  seem  safer  than  that  quiet  valley  amidst  the  chest- 
nut woods,  and  though  she  had  two  trustworthy  servants 
to  protect  her,  he  was  not  the  less  uneasy  at  being 
separated  from  her.  Otherwise,  his  course  would  have 
been  to  go  straight  to  Paris,  with  the  detective  he  had 
employed  in  the  past,  to  follow  the  movements  of  St.  Just. 
But  whatever  his  duty  to  the  dead,  his  duty  to  the  liv- 
ing was  paramount.  He  meant  to  start  for  Damezzo  by 
the  night  train  for  Basle,  on  the  following  evening. 

On  returning  to  Guelph  Place,  he  was  told  that  a 
lady  had  called  during  his  absence.  She  had  not  given 
the  servant  her  name,  but  she  had  inquired  when  his 
master  was  likely  to  be  at  home,  and  had  left  a  note, 
and  would  call  again  at  three  o'clock. 

The  note  was  from  Mrs.  Kelvin. 
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I  write  this  in  case  you  should  be  out  when  I  call, 
in  which  case  I  shall  return  later.  Pray  do  not  refuse 
to  see  me,  dear  Mr.  Arden.  I  have  something  of  dire 
importance  to  tell  you,  something  which  comes  nearer 
you  and  yours  than  it  does  to  me. 

Yours  in  great  distress  of  mind, 

Isabel  Kelvin. 

Mrs.  Kelvin?  Yes,  he  remembered  meeting  her  at 
his  sister's  house.  She  was  one  of  Mary's  friends,  a 
woman  of  whom  he  had  never  approved  as  his  sister's 
intimate  companion;  an  embodiment  of  all  that  is  shallow, 
and  frivolous,  and  unprincipled,  in  the  world  of  pleasure; 
a  woman  who  lived  only  to  dress  expensively  and  be 
admired,  and  gad  from  party  to  party,  and  talk  slight- 
ingly of  everybody  she  knew;  a  beautiful  viper,  he 
thought,  a  creature  without  soul  or  conscience,  always 
ready  to  bite  the  hand  that  fed  it.  She  had  something 
to  tell  him — something  terrible — something  about  his 
murdered  sister.  He  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  a 
revelation  from  those  malicious  lips,  remembering  the 
cynical  airy  phrases  which  had  blown  away  a  friend's 
character,  to  spice  an  after-luncheon  cigarette.  But  he 
could  not  refuse  to  hear  what  she  had  to  tell  him. 
"Something  of  dire  importance." 

He  walked  up  and  down  his  library,  the  only  room 
that  he  had  allowed  to  be  opened,  waiting  for  his  visitor, 
Avith  a  heavy  heart,  and  a  mind  distraught  by  shapeless 
morbid  fancies,  the  old  trouble  coming  back  upon  him, 
too  disturbed  to  open  one  of  the  books  piled  on  the 
tables,  the  surplus  volumes  for  which  there  was  no  shelf- 
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room,  and  which  were  stacked  on  every  available  piece 
of  furniture,  the  accumulations  of  the  last  year. 

A  telegram  from  Rachel,  delivered  an  hour  before, 
told  him  that  all  was  well  with  her.  She  had  promised 
to  telegraph  to  him  every  morning,  and  to  write  to  him 
every  day.  He  would  thus  be  kept  in  touch  with  her 
during  his  enforced  absence,  which  he  measured  anxiously 
by  moments.  Since  he  had  heard  of  St.  Just's  departure 
for  the  Continent,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  devil  were 
at  large,  a  foul  fiend,  whose  existence  menaced  Rachel. 

She  would  think  of  him  as  the  man  by  whose  sick- 
bed she  had  knelt  in  prayer  and  pious  meditation.  She 
could  never  picture  him  as  Arden  knew  him,  the  death- 
less spirit  of  evil,  passing  from  phase  to  phase  of  human 
life. 

Mrs.  Kelvin  was  announced,  and  he  was  surprised 
to  see,  not  the  futile  being  he  remembered  of  old,  not 
the  airy,  fluttering  creature,  tricked  out  in  the  last 
caprice  of  fashionable  extravagance,  but  a  woman,  an 
actual  woman,  pale,  emotional,  with  frightened  eyes  and 
a  trembling  breathlessness,  as  of  a  woman  near  the 
fainting-point. 

"It  is  very  good  of  you  to  see  me,"  she  faltered, 
sinking  into  the  chair  he  drew  forward  for  her.  "I  have 
something  terrible  to  tell  you — about  your  sister." 

"If  it  is  anything  that  reflects  upon  my  sister's  char- 
acter, I  must  beg  you  to  refrain,"  he  said.  "I  could  not 
consent  to  believe  it;  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  express 
my  anger  too  strongly  to  a  woman." 

"No,  no;  it  is  nothing  against  Mary.  I  should  be 
the  last  to  breathe  one  word  against  her.  She  was  my 
friend.     I  was  very  fond  of  her.     We  have  had  many 
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light-hearted  hours  together  —  our  butterfly  pleasures. 
Oh,  it  is  agonising  to  think  how  that  happy  life  ended. 
No,  no;  I  have  not  a  thought  that  wrongs  your  sister. 
She  was  always  straight.  I  want  to  tell  you  something 
horrible — something  unbelievable — about  her  murderer." 

"Her  murderer!      St.  Just?" 

"What,  you  know?     You  know  that  he  killed  her?" 

"I  have  never  doubted  it  since  I  read  the  story  of 
her  death." 

"How  strange!  And  you  could  believe  it?  You  could 
believe  anything  so  horrible  of  a  man  who  a  year  ago 
was  counted  the  very  pattern  of  the  Christian  life,  a  saint 
on  earth?  You  could  believe  that  such  a  man  could 
suddenly  become  a  murderer?" 

"I  had  reason  to  believe  as  much.  But  how  do  you 
come  to  know  his  guilt?  Is  it  an  instinct,  a  guess,  on 
your  part?" 

"No,  no;  it  is  not  a  guess.  I  was  there — close  by. 
I  saw  the  cruel,  cruel  murder.  I  saw  my  poor  friend 
in  the  clutch  of  a  human  fiend,  a  maniac — for  he  must 
be  mad.  Nothing  but  madness  could  account  for  such 
a  deed." 

"You  saw  the  murder;  and  you  did  not  give  evidence 
against  him!  You  let  the  murderer  escape!  He  has 
left  the  country;  and  may  never  be  brought  to  justice. 
Where  was  your  love  for  my  sister  when  you  let  her 
murderer  escape  the  gallows?" 

"Oh,  I  know  how  vile  it  was  in  me.  But  he  had 
been  my  friend.  It  would  be  dreadful  to  doom  him  to 
a  murderer's  death.  And  then,  for  my  own  sake,  I 
could  not  bear  to  come  forward  and  confess  that  I  was 
there,  creeping  about  among  the  trees,  a  listener,  a  spy. 
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It  seemed  so  contemptible.  And  I  know  what  lawyers 
are.  I  should  have  been  questioned  and  badgered,  and 
made  to  commit  myself.  Why  was  I  there?  What  was 
I  doing?  What  was  my  motive?  I  should  be  held  up 
to  ridicule  and  contempt,  as  a  jealous  woman,  a  spy,  a 
listener." 

"And,  after  the  inquest,  your  conscience  upbraided 
you?" 

"Yes,  I  hated  myself  for  having  been  so  cowardly; 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  come  forward  at 
the  adjourned  inquest,  whatever  it  cost  me." 

"I'm  afraid  your  repentance  has  come  too  late.  If 
St.  Just  is  the  man  I  believe  him  to  be,  he  will  escape 
all  human  retribution.  And  now  tell  me — tell  me  every 
detail  of  that  dreadful  night — everything  that  came  within 
your  knowledge." 

"That  is  what  I  want  to  do,  Mr.  Arden.  I  want  to 
get  this  load  off  my  mmd — this  load  of  misery.  I  will 
tell  you — everything.  I  won't  spare  myself,  however  you 
may  despise  me." 

"I  shall  not  despise  you.  I  respect  the  feeling  that 
has  brought  you  here  to-day;  and  I  believe  what  you 
tell  me — that  you  really  loved  my  sister." 

"Indeed,  that  is  true.  She  was  my  favourite  friend. 
She  was  always  kind,  always  generous.  She  has  helped 
me  often  with  money  when  I  have  been  stranded.  I 
was  never  afraid  to  go  to  her  in  a  difficulty.  I  felt  as 
much  at  home  in  her  house  as  in  my  own.  Well,  I 
must  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  must  confess  that 
St.  Just  had  an  extraordinary  influence  over  my  mind. 
I  had  always  admired  him,  even  when  he  was  a  saint, 
and  when  people  were  inclined  to  laugh  at  what  they 
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called  his  philanthropic  fads;  but  this  summer,  after  he 
had  broken  away  from  his  old  life,  and  had  made  him- 
self notorious  by  his  dissipated  habits,  his  influence  over 
me  became  an  infatuation.  1  cannot  describe  his  power 
over  women.  Whatever  the  charm  may  be,  it  escapes 
analysis:  but  I  have  seen  it  as  strong  upon  other  women 
as  it  was  upon  me.  And  I  saw  your  sister  yielding  to 
that  power  in  a  way  that  made  me  tremble  for  her — 
even  for  her,  who  had  been  so  thoroughly  able  to  hold 
her  own  against  every  danger." 

She  stopped  short,  in  her  hurried  and  half-breath- 
less speech,  sniffed  at  a  bottle  of  smelling-salts;  then, 
with  a  burning  blush,  went  on. 

"I  wanted  to  many  him,  you  see.  I  am  always 
hard  up,  and  1  am  awfully  tired  of  knocking  about  the 
world  alone;  and  though  he  is  not  rich,  it  would  have 
been  a  decent  match  for  me.  I  wanted  him  to  care  for 
me,  and  to  offer  to  marry  me.  I  think  he  admired  me 
a  little,  when  we  met  this  season.  He  hung  about  me 
at  parties,  and  seemed  to  like  to  talk  to  me.  Women 
have  a  kind  of  instinct,  don't  you  know,  that  tells  them 
they  are  admired.  I  thought  the  rest  would  follow,  and 
that  I  should  have  someone  to  care  for  me  and  pay  my 
debts,  and  give  me  an  assured  position.  And  then,  all 
at  once,  I  saw  that  it  was  hopeless.  Your  sister  had 
captivated  him.  He  cared  for  no  one  else.  He  devoted 
himself  to  her,  and  followed  her  about  in  a  way  that 
meant  mischief.  I  think  he  tried  to  compromise  her,  to 
blight  her  character,  before  he  asked  her  to  throw  every- 
thing to  the  winds  for  his  sake.  People  began  to  talk 
about  her  infatuation.  But,  after  all,  I  knew  how  strong 
she  was;  that  she  could  go  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice 
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and  not  fall  over;  and  so  I  didn't  give  up  hope.  She 
would  lead  him  on,  and  then  laugh  in  his  face;  and 
when  he  was  piqued  and  angry,  I  thought  perhaps  my 
chance  might  come.  I  could  soothe  his  wounded  vanity. 
I  could  let  him  see  that  I  worshipped  him;  and  so  I 
might  snatch  the  prize.  Horrid,  isn't  it,  Mr.  Arden? 
But  that's  what  women  come  to,  when  they  struggle  to 
keep  afloat  in  an  expensive  set  without  the  means.  I 
often  wish  I  had  the  strength  of  mind  to  chuck  it  all, 
and  hide  myself  in  a  Buckinghamshire  village,  and  teach 
in  the  Sunday  school." 

"For  God's  sake,  come  to  the  vital  point,"  Arden 
entreated.  "The  murder!  What  did  you  see  or  hear 
that  night?     What  do  you  know  of  my  sister's  death?" 

"I  saw  them  leave  the  supper-tent,  and  saunter  away 
into  the  darkness  under  the  trees.  I  followed  them, 
watching  and  listening.  I  wanted  to  hear  how  far  things 
had  gone — whether  Mary  would  be  staunch.  I  knew 
she  loved  him.  But  which  would  be  stronger — love  or 
pride?  I  followed  them  to  the  edge  of  the  narrow  back- 
water. It  was  moonlight  in  places,  and  then  dark  under 
the  trees.  I  followed  close  enough  to  hear  their  talk. 
They  were  too  much  absorbed  in  each  other  to  hear  me 
creeping  near  them.  He  was  imploring  her  to  go  away 
with  him,  to  lead  a  wandering  life  with  him,  and  laugh 
the  world  to  scorn;  and  when  she  was  resolute  in  her 
refusal — when  she  declared  again  and  again  that  nothing 
would  induce  her  to  disgrace  her  name  and  break  her 
husband's  heart— he  began  to  be  angry.  He  told  her 
that  she  had  led  him  on,  fooled  him  to  the  top  of  his 
bent,  had  treated  him  as  no  woman  would  dare  to  treat 
a  man  if  she  did  not  mean  to  belong  to  him.     He  told 
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her  that  she  belonged  to  him  aheady,  by  an  unspoken 
concession,  by  a  tacit  surrender.  There  was  no  one  of 
that  night's  mob  who  did  not  beUeve  her  to  be  his 
mistress;  and  to  prate  to  him  of  her  good  name,  and 
her  husband's  honour,  after  she  had  hstened  to  him  as 
she  had  hstened  to-night,  after  she  had  let  him  read  the 
secret  of  her  heart,  was  childish  folly.  And  then,  as  she 
answered  him  indignantly,  he  grew  even  more  insulting; 
he  grasped  her  arm  violently— they  were  standing  in  an 
opening  of  the  trees  with  the  moonlight  on  them — and 
he  told  her  that  she  was  his  by  their  mutual  love,  and 
that  he  would  not  give  her  up.  She  should  not  leave 
that  place  alive,  if  she  did  not  promise  to  belong  to  him, 
from  that  hour,  in  spite  of  the  world." 

Again  she  paused,  breathless,  her  eyes  dilated  as 
memory  set  the  scene  before  her,  so  recent,  so  vivid  m 
its  reality. 

Arden  was  pacing  the  room,  speechless,  his  clenched 
hands  before  his  eyes,  dry  and  burning,  and  in  an  agony 
of  rage  too  fierce  for  tears. 

"She  was  frightened  when  he  seized  her  arm;  she 
broke  away  from  him  with  a  scream,  and  rushed  through 
the  trees,  past  where  I  was  hiding.  I  was  going  to  her, 
forgetful  of  myself,  only  wanting  to  help  her;  but  he  was 
too  quick  for  me.  He  rushed  after  her,  and  caught  her 
in  his  arms.  I  saw  his  face  in  the  moonlight — the  face 
of  a  fiend,  murderous,  diabolical.  His  left  arm  was 
round  her  waist,  and  I  saw  him  throw  the  beautiful 
frightened  face,  the  beautiful  head  and  neck,  back  across 
his  arm,  while  his  right  hand  grasped  her  throat.  I 
heard  her  choking  cry,  the  horrible  death-agony;  and 
then  I  saw  him  lift  her  on  his  shoulder,  and  carry  her 
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towards  the  backwater.  I  was  paralysed  with  horror, 
and  I  fell  on  the  ground  under  the  trees,  not  fainting, 
but  utterly  helpless.  I  could  not  move.  I  don't  know 
how  long  it  was,  but  it  was  daylight  when  I  crept  away. 
I  don't  know  how  he  left  the  place.  I  never  saw  him 
after  that  moment  till  an  hour  after,  when  he  was  among 
the  crowd  at  the  station — talking,  laughing,  with  Mrs. 
Stormont." 

"Did  you  go  back  to  the  water  to  look  at  his 
victim?" 

"No;  I  was  afraid.  I  dared  not  see  her  face  again 
— the  face  I  had  seen  in  her  death-agony — the  wild 
eyes,  the  writhing  lips.  I  did  not  know  where  he  had 
taken  her.  I  dared  not  go  to  look  for  her.  I  felt 
powerless  to  do  anything,  except  creep  back  to  the  other 
people  and  get  home,  anyhow.  I  had  to  pass  over  the 
spot  where  he  killed  her — the  hateful  spot — an  open 
space  between  two  great  beeches,  and  as  I  went  stum- 
bling along,  my  foot  struck  against  something;  and  I 
looked  down  and  saw  Mary's  ruby  necklace  lying  in  the 
trampled  grass." 

"Then  it  was  you  who  sent  it  to  Selby?" 

"Yes;  it  was  I.  I  wanted  him  to  know  that  the 
murderer  was  no  common  thief.  I  picked  up  the  neck- 
lace, and  put  it  round  my  neck,  under  my  cloak;  and 
then  I  ran  to  the  gates,  losing  my  way  ever  so  many 
times  in  ray  confusion  I  was  half  demented,  and  hardly 
knew  where  I  was  going,  or  even  who  I  was.  I  caught 
myself  wondering  about  the  place,  and  the  time,  and  the 
meaning  of  everything.  I  must  have  looked  like  a  mad- 
woman; but  nobody  noticed  me  in  the  sauve  qui  pent 
at  the  gates;  and  I  got  into  a  brake  with  a  crowd  of 
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chattering  girls,  who  sat  on  each  other's  laps,  and  talked 
of  the  cotillon,  and  I  scrambled  into  a  saloon  carriage 
with  them,  and  sat  in  a  corner,  and  pretended  to  be 
asleep,  and  so  got  to  Vauxhall,  where  my  brougham  was 
waiting  for  me." 

"Well,  you  must  appear  at  the  adjourned  inquest, 
and  describe  the  murder  as  you  saw  it.  No  one  will 
ask  you  how  you  came  to  be  at  that  spot.  You  have 
only  to  relate  what  you  saw  and  heard,  and  can  swear 
to.  But  you  must  not  wait  for  the  inquest.  You  must 
come  with  me  at  once  to  Scotland  Yard,  and  make  your 
deposition  to  the  Chief  of  the  Criminal  Investigation 
Department,  so  that  their  machinery  for  the  pursuit  of 
an  absconding  felon  may  be  put  in  motion." 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  gave  his  order. 

"A  hansom  at  the  door  immediately." 

The  shrill  whistle  rang  through  Guelph  Place,  and 
was  heard  in  St.  James's  Street.  Mrs.  Kelvin  offered  no 
objection. 

"It  is  a  horrible  thing  to  have  to  do,"  she  said, 
"but  it  is  for  Mary's  sake." 

They  were  not  more  than  half  an  hour  in  the  Chiefs 
spacious  room,  where  the  narration  of  St.  Just's  crime 
was  received  with  a  businesslike  air  by  an  imperturbable 
official.  A  murder,  more  or  less,  could  not  agitate  the 
mind  that  had  to  carry  the  burden  of  metropolitan  crime 
within  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles  from  his  office.  The 
Chief  was,  as  it  were,  a  Mezzofanti,  or  a  Bunsen,  in  the 
criminal  tongues.  He  had  the  grammar  of  every  species 
of  criminality  at  his  finger's  end.  He  was  grave,  and 
profoundly  attentive,  taking  rapid  notes  of  every  parti- 
cular; but  he  was  not  astonished.     That.  Lord  St.  Just 
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should  have  done  this  murder  seemed  to  strike  him  as 
no  more  curious  than  if  a  shoeless  tramp  off  the  high- 
road had  been  accused  of  the  crime. 

"It  looks  like  a  case  of  homicidal  mania,"  he  said; 
and  that  was  his  only  comment. 

He  had  watched  Mrs.  Kelvin  closely  as  she  told  her 
story,  which  she  made  brief  and  direct  on  this  occasion, 
nerving  herself  to  the  effort.  He  wanted  to  make  sure 
that  it  was  not  a  case  of  hysteria,  the  fabrication  of  a 
neurotic  brain. 

From  Scotland  Yard  Arden  went  to  Grosvenor  Square, 
after  having  taken  Mrs.  Kelvin  to  her  house  in  Half 
Moon  Street.  She  was  worn  out  by  the  emotions  of  the 
last  two  hours,  and  sat  silent  and  speechless  in  the 
hansom  as  they  drove  through  the  crowded  streets  be- 
tween Whitehall  and  Mayfair. 

The  house  was  small,  a  fagade,  two  windows  broad, 
with  pink  geraniums  from  basement  to  garrets,  and  a 
white  door.  It  was  a  house  like  a  bonbonniere,  that  gave 
an  impression  of  charm  and  prettiness,  which  the  visitor 
carried  in  with  him,  and  transferred  to  his  hostess.  There 
was  no  discordant  note  in  the  gamut  of  beauty,  between 
the  pavement  outside  and  the  perfectly  dressed  woman 
sitting  by  an  artistic  hearth. 

To-day  Mrs.  Kelvin  was  out  of  tune  with  this  futile 
prettiness,  and  did  not  look  as  if  she  belonged  to  the 
house.  Indeed,  she  stared  about  her  vaguely  when  the 
hansom  stopped,  and  Arden  alighted  to  hand  her  out, 
as  if  she  hardly  knew  that  she  lived  there. 

"I  thank  you  for  having  carried  this  thing  through," 
he  said,  as  he  parted  ^vith  her.  "Be  assured  that  there 
was  nothing  else  to  be  done," 
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"And  my  evidence  will  hang  St.  Just,"  she  said, 
looking  at  him  with  agonised  eyes.  "If  you  knew  how 
I  admired  him — what   dreams  I  have  had  about  him!" 

"But  they  were  deluding  dreams.  You  know  now 
that  the  man  is  a  monster.  You  will  forget  him,  I  hope, 
when  all  is  over.  And  as  for  his  fate,  I  think  you  need 
have  little  fear.  I  don't  believe  his  crime  will  ever  be 
brought  to  justice." 

The  door  had  been  opened,  and  they  were  speaking 
in  lowered  accents,  while  the  highly  respectable  butler 
waited  in  the  hall. 

The  hardest  part  of  Arden's  work  remained  to  be 
done.  He  had  to  tell  Selby  the  story  of  his  wife's  death, 
a  story  in  which,  however  he  might  soften  details  and 
throw  a  gloss  over  cruel  facts,  the  adoring  husband  must 
needs  discover  that  his  wife  had  dallied  with  the  tempter, 
had  suffered  herself  to  be  courted  and  pursued;  only 
making  a  stand  against  the  destroyer  when  her  folly  had 
brought  about  a  crisis  that  meant  life  or  death — at  least, 
the  death  of  character  and  honour,  the  ruin  of  a  woman's 
soul.  That  in  this  case  it  should  have  meant  murder 
was  an  abnormal  development  of  a  normal  situation. 

Walter  Arden  spoke  as  a  man  who  loved  the  dead 
woman,  and  pitied  her  devoted  husband.  If  these  ghastly 
details  of  the  tragedy  could  have  been  kept  from  Selby's 
knowledge,  he  would  have  been  silent;  but  for  Selby  to 
hear  the  story  at  the  inquest,  from  Mrs.  Kelvin's  lips, 
unprepared  for  such  a  revelation,  would  be  a  harder  blow. 

Arden  tried  to  excuse  his  sister.  Her  folly  had  been 
the  common  indiscretion  of  women  of  her  class.  She 
had  allowed  a  man  to  pursue  her,  meaning  only  to  trifle 
with  him,  flattered  by  attentions  that  had  neither  value 
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nor  significance  for  her.  She  had  not  reckoned  with 
the  fierce  passions  of  a  profligate — a  homicidal  maniac, 
perhaps;  for  the  crime,  as  witnessed  by  Mrs.  Kelvin, 
seemed  the  crime  of  a  madman.  She  had  not  under- 
stood. 

Selby  caught  at  every  excuse  that  spared  his  idol. 

"No,  no;  she  did  not  understand,"  he  sobbed.  "How 
should  she  understand  her  danger?  She  was  accustomed 
to  be  admired,  to  have  the  best  men  in  London  society 
hanging  round  her,  worshipping  her.  We  used  to  talk 
of  her  conquests.  I  used  to  chaff  her  about  her  victims. 
It  was  a  favourite  joke  with  us.  She  knew  what  perfect 
confidence  I  had  in  her.  I  knew  her  character — such 
pride;  such  fearlessness.  Women  of  that  stamp  never 
go  wrong.  How  should  she  reckon  with  a  profligate  and 
a  madman,  like  this  devil?  Oh,  God,  that  I  may  see 
him  swing!  They  must  let  me  see  him.  I  have  the 
right,  whatever  their  law  may  be.  I  shall  never  believe 
he  has  paid  the  penalty,  unless  I  see  him  fall  through 
the  drop." 


From   Douglas    Campbell,    Tasmania,    to    Walter  Arden, 
London. 

My  dear  Arden, 
Your  last  letter  interested  me  profoundly,  as  indeed 
all  your  letters  have  done,  and  however  beyond  the  limits 
of  human  thought  your  idea  of  the  entrance  of  an  evil 
spirit  into  the  tabernacle  of  a  pure  departed  soul  may 
be,  it  does  not  pass  beyond  my  conception  of  the  things 
that  may  be.    I  have  never  acknowledged  that  the  mani- 
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festation  of  the  powers  of  good  and  evil  ended  Avith  the 
Apostolic  age;  and  that  after  Peter  and  Paul  had  passed 
from  earth  there  were  to  be  no  more  miraculous  healing 
of  the  blind  and  the  lame,  no  more  raising  of  the  dead, 
no  more  angelic  visitants,  before  whose  coming  prison 
walls  fell,  and  iron  fetters  were  loosened,  no  more  visions, 
no  more  opening  of  the  heavens,  as  they  opened  before 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  transforming  the  pitiless  persecutor  into 
the  ardent  disciple.  There  are  those  who  see  life  in  its 
material,  and  those  who  see  it  in  its  spiritual,  aspect. 
To  me  nothing  is  incredible;  for  I  believe  in  the  spirit- 
world.  I  walk  as  one  who  moves  among  the  unseen. 
The  transmigration  of  souls  is  no  more  wonderful  than 
the  communication  of  thought  from  the  mind  of  the 
dead  to  the  mind  of  the  living;  and  you  know  that  this 
is  with  me  a  fixed  article  of  faith.  I  therefore  recognise 
no  impossibility  in  the  lifeless  clay  of  a  good  man  be- 
coming the  tenement  of  an  evil  spirit.  I  confess  to  a 
deep-seated  belief  in  a  universe  ruled  by  conflicting 
powers,  a  ceaseless  battle  between  good  and  evil,  a  bene- 
ficent God,  a  malignant  devil.  I  know  this  is  not  the 
modern  view.  We  have  eliminated  incarnate  iniquity 
from  our  namby-pamby  latter-day  creed;  and  by  banish- 
ing the  devil  we  have  made  it  easier  to  do  without  God. 
Yet  in  the  experience  of  every  man's  life  there  is  the 
sense  of  an  abiding  Beneficence,  towards  which  his  hands 
stretch  out  in  the  hour  of  despair,  when  the  deep  waters 
of  sorrow  are  closing  over  his  head;  and  of  an  omni- 
present power  of  evil  luring  him,  dragging  hmi  into  the 
depths  of  sin,  working  against  his  peace,  turning  the  in- 
nocent joys  of  life  to  dust  and  ashes,  making  the  good 
things  that  he  has  loved  hateful.    I  am  ready  to  believe 
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that  in  your  sufferings  of  the  past  years  you  have  been 
the  sport  of  the  enemy  of  man;  but  on  the  other  hand 
I  am  constrained  to  consider  your  state  of  mind  from  a 
commonsense  standpoint;  and  so  considered,  I  see  in 
you  the  victim  of  a  horrible  hallucination,  the  morbid 
growth  of  a  highly  nervous  temperament,  and  the  not 
unnatural  development  of  thought,  in  a  mind  unsustained 
by  the  belief  in  something  higher  and  nobler  than  itself. 
In  plain  words,  my  dear  Arden,  I  believe  that  the 
materialist,  in  shutting  his  mind  against  the  idea  of  God, 
is  in  danger  of  opening  his  mind  to  the  idea  of  Satan. 
It  is  the  old  parable  of  the  empty  house  and  the  seven 
devils.  So  large  a  part  of  man's  existence  is  imagina- 
tion and  thought,  that  he  cannot  be  satisfied  without  a 
belief  in  the  supernatural,  the  something  stronger,  or  the 
something  better  than  himself;  and  if  imagination  has 
no  dream  of  heaven,  and  thought  is  fettered  to  the 
sordid  realities  of  earth,  what  can  the  end  be  but  de- 
spair? If  God  is  not  a  necessary  fact  in  the  universe, 
the  idea  of  God  is  a  necessary  element  in  the  mind  of 
man.  I  do  not  despair  of  you.  Dark  as  your  horizon 
has  been,  and  obstinate  as  your  rejection  of  the  faith  in 
the  world  beyond,  the  faith  that  upheld  me  in  the  hour 
when  Death  struck  my  promised  bride,  and  when  the 
light  went  out  of  my  life  for  ever,  I  believe  that  peace 
may  yet  be  yours,  if  you,  who  have  been  so  ready  to 
believe  in  the  children  of  darkness,  will  open  your  heart 
and  mind  to  the  children  of  light;  that  invisible  legion 
of  angels  who  encompass  and  protect  the  righteous  upon 
earth.  From  those  ministering  spirits  to  the  Omnipotent 
Ruler  of  the  universe  is  a  natural  and  easy  transition. 
Years  ago,  in  our  heated  discussions,  you  declared  your- 
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self  an  absolute  materialist.  You  scoffed  at  all  things 
unthinkable  or  unknowable.  A  terrible  experience  has 
shown  you  the  diabolical  side  of  the  unknowable.  God 
grant  that  your  future  experience  may  show  you  the 
divine  and  the  infinitely  good. 

You  will  say  this  is  a  sermon  instead  of  a  letter,  but 
I  know  you  will  forgive  the  preacher. 

Yours  always, 

Douglas  Campbell. 

Campbell's  letter  was  delivered  in  Guelph  Place  on 
the  morning  of  the  funeral,  and  was  hastily  read  and 
laid  aside  for  consideration  later.  The  previous  evening 
had  brought  Arden  a  letter  from  James  Walsh,  the  East 
End  doctor,  which  he  read  with  eager  interest,  even  at  a 
time  when  all  his  thoughts  were  centred  on  the  tragedy 
of  his  sister's  death. 

Maple  Row,  Commercial  Road, 

July  1 6  th,  1 89-. 

Dear  Mr.  Arden, 

When  we  met  after  my  return  from  Trevelyan,  I 
told  you  that  I  meant  to  send  an  account  of  Lord 
St.  Just's  case  to  the  Lancet.  I  carried  out  this  inten- 
tion, and  wrote  a  detailed  description  of  the  strange  ex- 
perience, taking  care  to  give  no  clue  to  my  patient's 
identity,  and  therefore  withholding  my  own  name  from 
the  foot  of  the  letter. 

Well,  my  communication  attracted  more  attention 
than  I  had  anticipated,  and  gave  rise  to  a  discussion 
which  lasted  some  time,  other  examples  being  cited  that 
bore  more  or  less  resemblance  to  my  case;  but  there  was 
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only  one  of  these  in  which  I  saw  a  startling  correspond- 
ence in  the  manifestations  of  the  patient's  altered  nature; 
and  seeing  that  this  account  was  contributed  by  a  very 
old  doctor,  whom  I  had  known  as  an  occasional  visitor 
during  my  hospital  practice,  I  was  induced  to  call  upon 
him,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  further  details. 

Dr.  Maldon,  who  for  about  forty  years  was  head 
physician  at  one  of  the  great  city  hospitals,  has  lived  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  heart  of  commercial  London. 
While  almost  all  his  brother  practitioners  have  pitched 
their  tents  in  Harley  Street  and  Cavendish  Square,  or 
places  of  corresponding  gentility,  old  Dr.  Maldon  has 
been  content  to  live  in  an  early  Georgian  court,  buried 
among  banking-houses  and  mercantile  offices,  a  silent 
solitude  amidst  the  throbbing  pulses  of  the  great  city. 
He  is  known  to  be  a  rich  man — rich  enough  to  gratify 
his  taste  in  a  West  End  house,  and  a  country  seat,  if 
he  so  willed;  but  he  has  the  adhesive  temperament,  the 
love  of  old  things  long  used  and  familiar;  and  I  could 
see  by  the  way  he  walked  round  his  sombre  panelled 
sitting-room,  with  its  ponderous  early  Victorian  furniture, 
its  cockatoo  cage,  and  wicker  dog-kennel,  where  a 
plethoric  fawn-coloured  pug  lay  perdu,  that  in  this  city 
abode  of  his  were  garnered  all  the  things  he  cares  for. 

I  told  him  who  I  was,  and  reminded  him  of  our 
meetings  in  the  hospital,  when  I  had  been  proud  to 
follow  him  in  his  round  of  the  wards,  and  to  listen  to 
his  words  of  wisdom,  as  he  stood  beside  the  beds.  He 
remembered  me,  and  was  quite  ready  to  talk  of  the 
strange  case  which  he  had  written  about,  when  he  found 
that  I  was  the  writer  of  the  first  letter. 

He  said  that  of  course  all  he  was  going  to  tell  me 
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would  be  told  in  confidence,  and  he  would  therefore 
withhold  no  particulars.  The  experience  had  come  upon 
him  as  a  very  young  man,  when  he  was  assistant  to  a 
general  practitioner  in  the  Midlands,  in  a  hunting-country. 
During  his  principal's  absence  he  was  called  in  to  attend 
a  young  man,  who  was  lying  at  the  chief  hotel  in  the 
town,  after  a  bad  accident  in  the  hunting-field.  His  horse 
had  turned  a  somersault  over  a  stiff  timber  fence;  and 
the  rider  had  been  pitched  upon  his  head.  It  was  a 
bad  case  of  concussion  of  the  brain,  with  other  injuries. 
Valet  and  grooms  were  in  despair.  Their  master  was 
the  best  and  kindest  of  men.  If  he  had  been  their  own 
flesh  and  blood  they  could  not  have  been  fonder  of  him. 
There  were  friends  of  the  young  man  staying  at  the 
hotel,  who  gave  him  as  good  a  character,  and  showed 
the  keenest  interest  in  his  welfare. 

It  was  a  very  bad  case,  and  the  patient  went  very 
near  the  gates  of  death.  The  hunting-season  was  over 
before  he  began  to  recover,  and  the  convalescence  was 
very  slow;  but  from  the  hour  of  restored  consciousness 
the  character  of  the  man,  as  demonstrated  in  every  word 
and  every  act,  appeared  the  very  opposite  of  the  char- 
acter described  by  his  friends  and  servants.  The  kind 
and  generous  master,  the  sweet-tempered,  unselfish 
friend,  had  become  a  selfish  and  savage  tyrant,  subject 
to  paroxysms  of  blind  unreasoning  fury  that  touched  the 
border-line  of  madness.  The  valet  was  an  elderly  man, 
and  had  been  servant  to  his  master's  father;  so  the  young 
doctor  ventured  to  question  him  as  to  the  family  history. 
Had  there  ever  been  madness  in  the  family?  Yes,  the 
man  admitted,  there  had  been  a  terrible  case  among 
his  master's  remote  ancestry,  more  than  a  hundred  years 
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ago,  a  case  of  madness  and  homicide,  the  murder  of  a 
mad-house  doctor,  in  the  days  when  lunatics  were  treated 
with  infernal  cruelty.  This  unhappy  man,  the  patient's 
great-grandfather,  had  been  one  of  the  early  followers  of 
the  Wesleys,  a  fanatic  in  religion,  and  notorious  in  his 
own  county  for  leading  the  life  of  an  anchorite,  and 
spending  his  fortune  upon  works  of  charity,  his  manner 
of  going  about  among  the  labouring  classes  of  the  dis- 
trict, mostly  miners,  becoming  more  and  more  eccentric, 
until  his  eccentricities  culminated  in  unmistakable  in- 
dications of  insanity. 

Dr.  Maldon  never  met  his  patient  again  after  he  saw 
him  drive  away  from  the  hotel  in  a  post-chaise,  with  his 
valet  and  head  groom  in  attendance,  on  the  first  stage 
of  his  long  cross-country  journey  to  the  West  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  mention  of  the  West  of  England  startled  me. 
I  asked  if  the  man's  home  Avas  in  Cornwall.  The  reply 
was  more  startling,  for  it  told  me  that  the  man  was  our 
man's  grandfather,  the  ninth  Lord  St.  Just;  and  his 
after-history  was  no  less  tragical  than  the  transformation 
of  the  man  you  and  I  loved.  Dr.  Waldon's  patient  sur- 
vived his  accident  only  three  years,  married,  became  the 
father  of  a  son  and  heir,  and  six  months  after  his  boy's 
birth  drowned  himself  in  a  lake  in  the  grounds  of  his 
Highland  shooting-box.  Dr.  Maldon  heard  later  from  a 
member  of  the  family  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
this  Lord  St.  Just's  madness;  though  the  devoted  care 
of  his  wife,  a  remarkably  clever  woman,  had  kept  the 
secret  of  his  infirmity,  at  the  cost  of  great  suffering  to 
herself 

Now,  in  Dr.  Maldon's  view  of  the  case,  the  strain  of 
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madness  latent  in  the  St.  Just  family  had  reappeared  in 
his  patient,  as  a  consequence  of  a  serious  injury  to  the 
brain.  My  own  view  of  what  I  call  our  case  corresponds 
with  his  view.  I  believe  that  during  St.  Just's  illness 
some  subtle  change  took  place  in  his  brain;  and  that 
the  man  whose  conduct  and  instincts  so  perplexed  us 
was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  madman.  I  await 
with  profound  anxiety  the  future  development  of  his 
character,  so  changed  from  all  I  remember  of  benevolence 
and  noble  feeling. 

Believe  me,  with  apologies  for  the  length  of  this  letter, 
Ever  faithfully  yours, 

Richard  Walsh. 


Madness!  Atavism!  The  strain  of  insanity  in  the 
blood  of  his  race!  Could  the  change  in  the  man  he 
had  known  be  so  plausibly,  so  reasonably,  accounted 
for?  Arden  brooded  over  the  doctor's  letter  during  the 
night  journey  to  Basle,  sleepless  among  slumbering  fellow- 
passengers.  The  few  hours  of  the  summer  night  seemed 
intolerably  slow,  and  a  long  day's  journey  was  to  follow 
before  he  could  reach  his  young  wife  in  the  quiet  valley, 
an  hour's  drive  from  Chiavenna. 

Lucerne,  the  St.  Gothard,  Como,  the  lake,  the  rail- 
way again;  and  then  extra  post  to  his  destination.  As 
he  thought  of  the  different  stages  of  his  journey  it  seemed 
endless.  Such  a  pleasant  holiday  trip  for  the  mind  at 
ease— a  luxurious  progress  through  scenes  of  surpassing 
beauty— eating,  drinking,  reading,  talking,  while  that 
lovely  panorama  of  mountain  and  torrent,  village  and 
vineyard,  river  and  garden  and  meadow,  slowly  unfolds 
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itself,  and  Switzerland  melts  into  Italy;  but  for  the  mind 
racked  with  fear,  what  slow  torture! 

St.  Just  was  at  large,  a  homicidal  madman,  relent- 
less, a  devil  of  insane  fury.  After  Mrs.  Kelvin's  account 
of  the  murder,  could  Arden  doubt  that  the  man  was 
mad?  A  murder  so  cruel,  so  motiveless,  could  have  its 
beginning  only  in  the  brain  of  insanity.  St.  Just  was  at 
large;  St.  Just  who,  in  his  better  nature,  had  been 
Rachel's  secret  adorer.  The  fear  that  he  had  gone,  not 
to  Paris,  as  his  servant  affirmed,  but  in  pursuit  of  Rachel, 
filled  Arden's  mind  with  unspeakable  horror.  It  was 
an  idle  fear,  perhaps — one  of  his  morbid  imaginings — 
but  it  was  a  fear  that  made  the  night  and  day  one  long 
agony. 
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The  solitary  days  had  passed  slowly,  but  peacefully, 
for  Rachel  in  the  quiet  valley,  where  the  glory  of  the 
surrounding  hills,  the  deep  peace  of  the  chestnut  woods, 
the  long  level  pastures  sprinkled  with  pale  purple  cro- 
cuses, alive  with  the  fairy  music  of  unseen  grasshoppers, 
the  river  creeping  lazily  between  verdant  banks,  and 
reflecting  the  cloudless  blue,  the  sense  of  summer  in  the 
air,  all  made  for  contentment  and  joy.  Rachel  was  pe- 
culiarly sensitive  to  the  influence  of  natural  beauty;  and 
though  her  mind  dwelt  much  upon  the  tragedy  of  Mary 
Selby's  death,  she  could  but  feel  the  Divine  gift  of  life, 
in  a  world  where  there  was  so  much  of  varied  and 
romantic  loveliness.  Her  reunion  with  her  husband  had 
brought  an  abiding  peace  into  her  life.  Sympathy,  con- 
fidence, the  perfect, bond  between  man  and  wife,  had 
been  made  good  as  in  the  early  days  of  their  marriage. 
She  thought  of  him  in  his  trouble  with  profound  tender- 
ness, and  longed  for  his  return,  but  without  anxiety;  for 
post  and  telegraph  had  kept  them  in  touch  with  each 
other  in  the  few  days  of  their  severance;  and  to-night 
she  was  to  welcome  him  back  to  a  place  which  seemed 
like  home,  so  deep  was  the  charm  of  its  tranquil  beauty, 
and  the  sense  that  she  had  been  happy  there. 

She    had    made    friends    of   the    children    and   the 
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women;  and  was  almost  as  much  in  sympathy  with  them 
as  if  they  had  been  her  old  pensioners  of  East-End 
London.  She  had  sat  in  their  little  gardens,  and  heard 
the  story  of  their  simple  lives,  their  hard  work,  and  many 
deprivations — a  life  as  laborious  as  the  life  of  the  London 
poor,  but  with  less  of  struggle  and  uncertainty.  The 
children  admired  and  adored  the  beautiful  stranger,  who 
talked  to  them  in  her  slow  careful  Italian,  and  who  took 
such  pains  to  understand  their  patois;  they  hung  about 
her  footsteps  as  she  walked  by  the  river,  and  brought 
her  flowers,  which  were  really  the  gifts  of  love,  not  the 
offering  of  the  cadging  child  greedy  for  the  stranger's 
pence.  Her  money  gifts  were  to  the  house-mothers,  or 
the  old  women,  never  to  the  children,  for  whom  she  had 
cakes  and  fruit  sometimes  in  the  trellised  arbour  where 
she  spent  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day.  She  liked  to  see 
the  bright  olive  faces,  and  the  dark  eyes,  peering  in  at 
the  leafy  door,  smiling  and  beaming  at  her,  eager  for 
her  notice.  She  would  take  the  smallest  children  on  her 
lap,  and  let  them  touch  her  laces,  and  her  hair,  with 
inquisitive  little  fingers;  and  as  she  looked  at  the  dark 
heads  crowding  round  her  chair,  she  would  select  the 
boy  whose  age  came  nearest  to  the  years  of  her  son, 
had  he  lived.  He  was  never  forgotten,  never  long  ab- 
sent from  her  mind,  and  often— very  often — present  in 
her  dreams.  She  had  dreamt  lately  that  he  was  given 
back  to  her.  She  had  held  him  in  her  arms,  with  a 
sense  of  overwhelming  joy.  The  dream  haunted  her, 
and  was  with  her  in  all  her  solitary  hours.  Every  night 
on  her  knees  she  read  the  story  of  the  Christ-Child's 
coming,  of  the  gladness  on  earth  and  in  heaven;  and 
that   Divine   Image   went   with    all  her  thoughts  of  the 
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child  she  had  lost,  and  the  child  she  had  seen  in  her 
dreams. 

The  hour  of  her  husband's  return  was  approaching. 
She  had  postponed  dinner  till  his  arrival,  though  she 
did  not  expect  him  till  nearly  ten  o'clock.  It  was  past 
nine,  and  she  was  walking  in  the  garden,  with  her  young 
St.  Bernard  frolicking  round  her,  in  the  cool  evening  air. 
The  clock  of  the  neighbouring  church  had  not  long 
struck  the  first  quarter,  when  she  heard  traveller  wheels 
on  the  road  from  the  frontier,  and  rejoiced  wonderingly 
at  this  early  arrival.  She  did  not  pause  to  question 
whether  the  carriage  could  be  bringing  her  husband. 
Impulsive  in  her  glad  surprise,  she  ran  to  the  gate  to 
meet  the  traveller.  She  stood  beside  the  drive,  a  few 
paces  from  the  open  gates,  an  ethereal  figure,  in  her 
white  gown,  with  bare  head.  Her  dog  growled  angrily 
when  the  carriage  stopped,  and  a  man  sprang  out  and 
stood  in  front  of  her  with  outstretched  hands.  It  was 
not  her  husband. 

The  moonlight  flashed  upon  a  pale,  resolute  face. 

"Lord  St.  Just!"  she  cried,  startled  and  scared  at 
the  unexpected  appearance. 

The  St.  Bernard  made  a  whining  noise  that  was 
almost  a  howl,  and  slunk  into  the  shrubbery. 

Rachel  shrank  away  from  those  outstretched  hands 
with  a  sudden  sense  of  loathing,  as  if  some  unclean 
animal  had  approached  her.  And  then  there  flashed 
upon  her  all  that  her  husband  had  said  of  the  change 
in  St.  Just's  nature,  and  it  seemed,  as  she  looked  at  him, 
paralysed  by  an  inexplicable  fear,  that  this  was  not  the 
man  she  had  known,  the  friend  she  had  trusted,  the 
saint  by  whose  bed  she  had  knelt  in  an  hour  that  had 
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been  a  sacred  memory,  even  after  the  peril  of  death  was 
past;  an  hour  on  the  threshold  of  the  grave,  hallowed  by 
the  most  solemn  rites  of  the  Church  she  loved. 

"You  look  frightened,  Mrs.  Arden,"  he  said.  "Is  it 
such  a  very  startling  thing  to  see  me  in  Switzer- 
land?" 

"I  am  expecting  my  husband — I  thought  he  was 
coming,  when  I  heard  your  carriage.  But  he  is  not 
really  due  for  another  quarter  of  an  hour." 

"You  are  expecting  him  from  England?  From  Chia- 
venna?" 

"Yes.    He  was  to  be  at  Chiavenna  at  eight  o'clock." 

"I  travelled  by  the  same  train.  I  am  sorry  I  have 
some  bad  news  for  you,"  St.  Just  said  slowly,  after  a  few 
moments'  silence. 

The  measured  words  and  compassionate  tone  scared 
her,  and  instantly  suggested  calamity. 

"There  has  been  an  accident.  He  is  hurt — danger- 
ously hurt!"  she  exclaimed,  panic-stricken. 

"No,  no.  Pray  be  calm.  There  has  been  an  acci- 
dent. Not  on  the  railway.  He  has  been  hurt,  but  not 
dangerously.     I  have  come  to  take  you  to  him." 

"You  are  very  good.  I  will  go  this  instant.  Where 
is  he?" 

"At  a  village  a  few  miles  off.  He  was  driving  in  an 
open  carriage;  his  horses  bolted  at  the  bridge  near  the 
frontier,  and  he  was  thrown  out.  He  fell  against  one  of 
those  granite  posts  that  guard  the  road.  There  are  con- 
tusions, a  broken  collar-bone,  severe  injuries — but  no- 
thing dangerous  to  life.  It  was  a  wonderful  escape. 
If  he  had  fallen  over  the  edge  of  the  road,  he  must  have 
been  killed.     Will  you  go  to  the  inn  where  he  is  lying? 
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My  carriage  will  take  you.  I  changed  horses  at  the 
frontier." 

"Yes;  I  will  go  this  instant.  It  was  kind  of  you  to 
come  for  me.  I  had  better  bring  my  maid,  and  Walter's 
servant.     They  can  be  useful." 

"No,  no;  time  is  too  precious.  He  had  not  recovered 
consciousness  when  I  left  him;  and  the  doctor  thought 
it  important  that  he  should  see  a  familiar  face  when  he 
comes  to  himself     Your  people  can  follow." 

"Yes,  they  can  follow  in  another  carriage.  I  will 
give  orders.     What  is  the  name  of  the  place?" 

"It  is  the  village  nearest  the  Custom  House.  There 
is  only  one  inn.     There  can  be  no  mistake." 

"You  say  he  has  a  doctor  with  him?" 

"  Yes,  an  Italian — an  intelligent  little  man,  who  seemed 
quite  equal  to  the  occasion." 

"And  he  told  you  there  was  no  danger?" 

"None,  that  he  could  foresee,  with  proper  care." 

Rachel  ran  to  the  house,  and  to  her  room,  where  she 
summoned  her  faithful  handmaid,  and  gave  the  necessary 
instructions.  Valet  and  maid  were  to  follow,  directly  a 
carriage  could  be  got  for  them.  She  put  on  a  hat  and 
cloak,  and  hurried  back  to  the  gate  where  St.  Just  was 
waiting  for  her.  He  had  not  entered  the  house  during 
her  brief  absence.  The  driver  was  in  his  seat,  ready  to 
start. 

The  carriage  was  a  closed  landau,  from  which  it  was 
not  easy  to  see  the  road  in  the  varying  lights  and 
shadows.  The  moon  was  waning,  that  moon  which  had 
looked  upon  the  murder  of  Mary  Selby.  For  some  way 
the  road  was  familiar  to  Rachel.  They  crossed  the  bridge 
over  the  torrent,  passed  two  or  three  white  houses,  where 
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lights  were  glowing  in  the  windows,  then  drove  rapidly 
downhill,  to  the  road  along  which  Rachel  passed  and 
repassed  in  her  daily  walks.  She  knew  every  yard  of 
the  way  they  were  going,  up  to  this  point,  but  she  saw 
very  little  of  the  passing  scene.  The  glass  on  her  side 
of  the  carriage  was  drawn  up,  and  St.  Just's  figure  hid 
the  open  window  on  his  side. 

Her  whole  mind  was  absorbed  in  questioning  him 
about  her  husband — the  kind  of  inn  to  which  he  had 
been  taken,  the  attendance  and  accommodation,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  scene  of  the  accident,  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  carried.  Every  detail  was  vital. 
She  had  no  faith  in  the  Italian  doctor's  knowledge  or 
skill.  A  village  doctor!  She  would  telephone  from  the 
frontier  to  St.  Moritz,  for  the  English  doctor  she  knew 
there.  They  had  been  driving  for  half  an  hour  before 
she  began  to  think  of  the  road  on  which  they  were 
travelling,  so  keen  had  been  her  anxiety  about  her  hus- 
band's condition.  And  then  suddenly  it  occurred  to  her 
that,  although  the  horses  were  going  at  a  good  pace, 
they  seemed  always  going  uphill. 

"Are  we  on  the  right  road?"  she  asked,  in  an  agitated 
voice.     "I  thought  it  was  all  downhill  to  Chiavenna." 

"No;  the  road  varies.  There  is  a  stiffish  hill  on  this 
side  of  the  frontier." 

The  horses  were  going  slowly  now,  and  they  were 
obviously  going  uphill.  Rachel  was  bewildered,  doubt- 
ful, and  perplexed;  for  it  seemed  to  her,  on  reflection, 
that  they  had  been  travelling  upward  the  whole  way, 
though  her  troubled  mind  had  failed  to  note  the  fact 
before. 

She  put  down  the  window  hurriedly  and  looked  out. 
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They  were  in  a  street  of  white  houses,  on  the  ridge  of 
a  hill;  an  old  gateway,  a  big  church,  looked  ghostly  in 
the  wan  light  of  the  moon.  It  might  have  been  a  phantom 
city,  a  place  of  dreams.  She  looked  up  at  the  chCirch, 
with  its  high  tower  and  cupola,  the  classic  archway. 

"Why,  this  is  Locco!"  she  cried;  "the  village  on  the 
top  of  the  hill.  What  does  it  mean,  Lord  St.  Just? 
Why  have  you  deceived  me?     Is  my  husband  here?" 

"Yes,  he  is  here." 

"But  why — why  so  far  off  the  main  road.  No,  no; 
it  can't  be  true.  It  is  a  trick  of  some  kind.  Where 
is  he?" 

The  carriage  turned  a  sharp  corner  in  the  narrow 
street,  passed  under  the  archway,  and  pulled  up  in  an 
open  space  in  front  of  a  large  house,  a  palace  once,  now 
an  inn. 

A  man  opened  the  door  as  the  carriage  stopped. 
Lights  were  burning  in  the  hall — spacious,  gloomy;  a 
place  of  faded  splendours  and  dense  shadows,  a  low 
ceiling,  with  carved  cornice  and  heavy  cross-beams.  A 
wide  stone  staircase,  with  ponderous  balusters  of  dark 
Sienna  marble,  faced  the  doorway.  An  elderly  chamber- 
maid was  in  attendance.  Travellers  were  evidently  ex- 
pected, albeit  the  hour  was  late. 

Rachel  questioned  the  man  in  Italian. 

"The  gentleman  who  had  been  thrown  out  of  a 
carriage,  was  he  in  that  house?" 

"The  fellow  understands  nothing  but  his  own  patois," 
said  St.  Just,  hurriedly.  "  Come,  come,  Mrs.  Arden,  don't 
waste  time,  now  you  are  here." 

She  followed  him  up  the  shallow  marble  steps,  al- 
most   mechanically,    the    chambermaid   going   in    front, 
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carrying  a  pair  of  tall  candles  in  copper  candlesticks. 
The  unaccountable  repulsion  she  had  felt  on  St.  Just's 
appearance  in  the  garden  was  stronger  now.  In  doubt, 
and  in  a  vague  horror,  she  followed  him,  not  in  fear. 
She  who  had  never  shrunk  from  danger  in  the  East  End 
slums,  who  had  sat  in  the  house  of  crime,  knelt  by  the 
bed  of  the  dying  convict,  knew  not  fear.  But  a  sense 
of  aversion,  an  instinctive  recoil  from  the  man  who  had 
once  been  her  trusted  friend,  chilled  her  with  a  sicken- 
ing dread.  She  looked  about  her  with  wide  eyes,  as 
she  followed  St.  Just  up  four  flights  of  the  broad  stair- 
case, to  the  second  floor — the  noble  floor,  as  it  had  once 
been  called — and  into  a  large  sitting-room,  where  the 
two  candles,  which  the  chambermaid  placed  on  a  centre 
table,  served  only  to  indicate  the  gloomy  spaciousness, 
the  tapestried  walls,  tarnished  gilding,  and  sombre  col- 
ouring. 

"Where  is  my  husband?"  she  cried,  hurrying  across 
the  room,  to  a  door  opposite  the  one  by  which  they  had 
entered. 

She  tried  the  door  in  front  of  her,  and  found  it 
locked;  then  turned  and  saw  St.  Just  standing  before  the 
entrance  door,  and  heard  the  key  turn  as  he  locked  it. 

"A  thousand  miles  away;  in  London,  so  far  as  I 
know,"  he  answered,  smiling  at  her. 

"What  do  you  mean?  Is  it  a  trick,  then?  He  was 
right.  You  are  changed — utterly  changed.  You  who 
were  so  good,  so  honourable." 

"A  man  may  grow  tired  of  being  good,  as  you  call 
it.  Goodness  earns  such  poor  wages.  All  the  best  things 
in  this  world  are  for  the  not  good ;  the  wicked,  perhaps, 
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you  would  call  them;  the  men  who  desire  gladness,  and 
beauty,  and  the  joy  of  life." 

"Why  did  you  bring  me  here?  Is  my  husband 
safe — unhurt?     Have  you  told  me  nothing  but  lies?" 

"I  have  spread  a  net  for  a  glorious  bird,  that  could 
be  caught  no  other  way.  It  was  a  stale  device,  my  love, 
but  the  only  one  that  would  serve.  And  you  are  here, 
you  are  my  companion,  in  this  lonely  mountain  inn, 
empty  of  people,  except  the  inn  servants,  who  take  us 
for  man  and  wife.  My  queen,  my  goddess,  you  belong 
to  me  now,  and  for  ever — this  world's  paltry  for  ever. 
You  are  mine  to  the  end  of  this  mortal  life,  my  life  or 
yours." 

She  saw  the  light  in  his  eyes,  the  light  of  madness 
as  she  thought.  Two  spots  of  hectic  red  flamed  on  his 
hollow  cheeks,  but  his  lips  were  ashen.  Nothing  but  a 
maddened  brain  could  account  for  the  devilry  of  his 
conduct.     She  braced  her  nerves  to  meet  the  danger. 

"Open  that  door,"  she  said,  looking  at  him  with  re- 
solute eyes,  an  indomitable  spirit  shining  out  of  her  pale 
face,  every  line  rigid,  her  head  held  high,  a  noble  fear- 
lessness in  her  attitude  as  she  confronted  him.  "Un- 
lock that  door,  this  instant.  Do  you  think  I  am  afraid 
of  you?" 

"Afraid?  No,  no,  Rachel.  You  know  your  power, 
the  power  of  your  Divine  beauty.  I  am  master  of  the 
situation;  but  I  am  your  slave,  ready  to  crawl  at  your 
feet,  to  let  you  set  your  foot  upon  my  neck.  Hard 
words  from  those  sweet  lips  will  fall  like  roses.  You 
cannot  treat  me  so  ill  that  I  shall  love  you  less.  Do 
with  me  what  you  will;  only  stay  with  me,  only  give  me 
love  for  love." 
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In  that  moment,  seeing  the  fierce  passion  in  his  face, 
her  courage  failed  all  at  once,  and  she  realised  her  help- 
lessness, caught  in  the  toils,  a  bird  in  the  snare  of  the 
fowler,  a  pure  woman  for  the  first  time  face  to  face  with 
impurity,  the  passion  of  the  Satyr  for  the  nymph. 

She  shrank  from  him  with  such  aversion  as  she  had 
never  felt  for  human  kind.  The  light  in  his  eyes  was 
devilish;  the  lurid  patches  on  his  cheeks  suggested  the 
fires  of  hell.  She  had  faced  madness  before  to-night, 
and  had  not  feared;  but  now  she  knew  that  she  was 
facing  something  worse  than  madness.  She  felt  as  if 
she  were  standing  amidst  the  roar  of  w^aters,  with  the 
rising  tide  encircling  her,  great  waves  leaping  up  to  over- 
whelm her,  and  storm-winds  shrieking  round  her,  drown- 
ing her  call  for  help.  She  gave  one  wild  cry,  looked 
about  her  in  her  desperation,  saw  that  one  of  the  long 
casement  windows  was  ajar,  and  moved  towards  it  as 
St.  Just  approached  her,  facing  him  with  widely  opened 
eyes. 

He  came  towards  her  quietly,  with  a  smile  upon  his 
pale  lips. 

"Your  master,  my  beloved,  and  yet  your  slave,"  he 
said,  holding  out  his  arms,  and  then  stopped  suddenly 
and  reeled  against  a  chair,  as  she  rushed  to  the  window, 
flung  it  open,  and  vanished  from  his  sight. 

Still  leaning  over  the  chair,  struggling  for  breath,  he 
heard  the  muffled  sound  of  something  falling  in  the 
garden  below,  and  knew  that  she  had  thrown  herself 
from  the  balcony.  He  felt  a  torrent  of  blood  welling  up 
in  his  throat  and  choking  him,  as  he  staggered  to  the 
open  window,  and  on  to  the  light  iron  balcony,  and, 
looking  down  through  the  darkness,   he  saw  the  white 
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figure   lying   in   the   long  grass  by  the  side  of  a  stone 
fountain,  fifteen  feet  below. 

The  house  was  built  on  the  steep  slope  of  the  hill, 
and  the  garden  at  the  back  was  not  more  than  fifteen 
feet  below  the  rooms  on  the  second  floor. 

He  had  scarcely  strength  to  drag  himself  back  into 
the  room,  and  to  the  bell,  and  then  he  sank  into  one  of 
the  mammoth  sixteenth-century  chairs,  and  let  his  head 
fall  back  against  the  tapestried  cushion. 

Rage,  disappointment,  humiliation,  had  been  in  his 
mind  as  he  saw  his  prey  escape  him;  but  now  there  was 
but  one  passion  left  in  him,  the  fierce  love  of  life.  He 
knew  that  he  was  dying.  This  bright  red  stream  which 
was  pouring  from  his  lips  was  life— life  ebbing  momently 
—the  life  he  loved,  the  life  in  which  he  had  triumphed 
over  weaker  lives,  had  always  felt  himself  the  stronger 
in  every  contest  of  human  force.  It  was  going  from  him: 
an^  when  again  should  he  taste  the  joy  of  living— how 
win  his  way  back  to  the  earth  he  loved?  The  machine 
was  broken. 

Someone  knocked  at  the  door.  He  could  not  open 
it.  Or,  if  he  could,  what  could  mortal  aid  do  for  him? 
The  machine  was  broken.     He  knew  that  this  was  the 

end. 

He  heard  people  trying  to  open  the  door,  then  voices, 
then  someone  came  to  the  other  door,  and  tried  it,  the 
door  he  had  locked  that  afternoon  when  he  had  engaged 
the  rooms,  and  made  his  survey  of  the  bower  he  had 
chosen  for  his  caged  bird.  He  had  heard  of  this  moun- 
tain village  from  the  Italian  courier  whom  he  had  em- 
ployed to  discover  Arden's  whereabouts  in  Switzerland, 
and  report  his  movements;  a  man  of  many  languages, 
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and  no  prejudices.  And  from  this  retreat  he  meant  to 
convey  his  captive  to  Genoa — a  wilUng  captive,  he  hoped 
— and  thence  to  far-off  seas,  beyond  the  reach  of  social 
laws,  or  a  husband's  revenge;  far  off  to  loveliest  lands 
under  torrid  skies,  and  that  semi-savage  life  for  which 
he  had  longed  with  a  fervid  desire,  while  hemmed  round 
with  the  restraints  of  modern  civilisation;  the  life  of  the 
savage  and  the  brute,  for  whom  to  exist  means  to  enjoy, 
whose  vision  of  life  knows  neither  past  nor  future. 
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XV. 


The  white  walls  of  Locco  were  shining  in  the  morn- 
ing sun,  and  the  church  bells  were  ringing  for  mass, 
when  Arden  alighted  in  front  of  the  old-world  palace 
that  was  now  an  inn.  He  looked  a  spectral  figure  in 
the  vivid  light,  his  haggard  face  grey  with  anguish.  He 
had  been  driving  to  and  fro  since  ten  o'clock  on  the 
previous  night,  when  he  arrived  at  Damezzo,  where  he 
was  received  as  if  he  had  been  a  ghost,  and  was  told 
of  the  supposed  accident,  and  of  his  wife's  hurried  de- 
parture for  an  inn  near  the  frontier,  with  Lord  St.  Just. 
Man  and  maid  had  followed  half  an  hour  later,  by  their 
mistress's  order. 

Frantic  with  anxiety,  Arden  started  in  pursuit,  as 
soon  as  fresh  horses  could  be  got  for  him;  but  it  was  a 
wild  pursuit,  since  he  had  no  clue  to  the  way  St.  Just's 
carriage  had  gone.  The  innkeeper  declared  it  had  taken 
the  Chiavenna  road;  but  Arden  had  met  only  one  car- 
riage, which  might  have  been  the  one  containing  his 
servants.  He  had  not  noticed  the  occupants,  as  it  drove 
past  him  in  the  doubtful  light. 

He  went  to  the  station  at  Chiavenna,  after  having 
made  inquiries  for  newly  arrived  travellers,  at  two  hotels. 
There  was  a  train  that  left  after  midnight,  and  he 
waited   till   that   was  gone;   since  it   was   possible  that 
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St.  Just  might  have  tricked  a  distracted  wife  into  going 
farther  than  he  had  urged  her  at  first.  With  that  story 
of  her  husband's  danger,  he  might  take  her  where  he 
chose.  In  her  agitation  and  distress  she  might  scarcely 
know  where  she  was  being  taken.  The  midnight  train 
left;  but  there  was  no  sign  of  the  travellers  he  was 
watching  for.  He  started  on  the  way  back,  after  chang- 
ing horses,  but  it  was  a  slower  and  longer  journey,  and 
he  was  tortured  by  the  knowledge  of  his  helplessness. 
What  next  could  he  do,  and  what  next,  and  what  next? 
His  wife  was  in  the  power  of  a  murderer;  fiend,  or 
madman,  he  kncAV  not  which.  A  homicidal  lunatic,  the 
victim  of  hereditary  mania;  or  the  reincarnation  of  the 
wickedest  human  being  he  had  ever  known.  Whichever 
view  he  chose  to  take  of  the  man  St.  Just,  the  know- 
ledge that  his  wife  was  in  that  man's  power  was  equally 
appalling. 

There  were  no  tidings  of  his  wife  at  Damezzo.  The 
two  sei"vants  had  come  back,  after  their  ineffectual  search 
for  the  inn  near  the  frontier,  where  they  had  been  told 
their  master  would  be  found.  The  false  information, 
and  their  mistress's  hurried  departure  with  St.  Just,  had 
awakened  suspicion;  and  the  valet  had  spent  the  early 
morning  hours  going  about  the  neighbourhood,  in  the 
hope  of  getting  on  the  track  of  the  carriage  that  had 
spirited  away  his  master's  wife.  There  was  the  pos- 
sibility of  error  rather  than  villainy;  but  while  the  woman 
inclined  to  think  there  had  been  a  mistake  in  the  direc- 
tion that  her  mistress  had  given  her,  the  man  believed 
the  worst,  and  devoted  himself  with  unflagging  energy  to 
the  search  for  information. 

The  people  of  Damezzo  were  early  risers,  whose  day 
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began  soon  after  the  sun  appeared  above  the  edge  of 
the  eastern  hills,  a  golden  light  behind  the  dark  line  of 
fir-trees,  the  white  homesteads,  and  cattle-sheds.  From 
one  of  this  industrious  race  the  valet  heard  of  an  empty 
landau  that  had  been  seen  returning  from  Locco  at  day- 
break; and  the  description  of  the  carriage,  with  a  grey 
and  a  brown  horse,  tallied  with  that  in  which  the  man 
had  seen  his  mistress  leave  the  hotel.  The  valet  now 
thought  it  possible  that  there  had  been  a  mistake  on  his 
mistress's  part  as  to  the  place  of  the  accident;  and  that 
his  master  was  lying  at  Locco. 

He  went  back  to  the  hotel,  and  met  Arden  in  the 
hall;  so  that  last  possibility  of  honest  dealing  on  St.  Just's 
part  was  at  an  end.  He  told  his  master  what  he  had 
heard;  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  Arden  was  on 
his  way  to  Locco  behind  another  pair  of  horses. 

At  the  inn  at  Locco  all  was  confusion  and  terror. 
The  unknown  traveller  of  yesterday,  a  great  gentleman 
who  had  engaged  the  whole  of  the  noble  floor  for  him- 
self and  his  lady,  was  quite  dead;  and  the  lady,  the 
beautiful  young  wife,  was  lying  unconscious,  and  in  peril 
of  death,  having  fallen,  the  good  God  alone  knew  where- 
fore, from  the  balcony  of  the  saloon. 

"By  the  merciful  interpositon  of  our  blessed  Lady, 
the  fall  had  not  been  fatal,"  the  innkeeper  said  piously. 
"The  sweet  young  English  lady  was  still  living." 

"Was  the  signor  a  relation — perhaps  the  honourable 
lady's  brother?"  suggested  the  chambermaid. 

"I  am  her  husband." 

"Heavens!  And  the  gentleman  who  brought  her 
here,  and  who  spoke  of  her  as  his  wife— " 
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"Was  an  unspeakable  villain.  Is  it  true  that  he  is 
dead?" 

"True  as  the  sky  above  us.  He  had  not  been  in 
this  house  ten  minutes;  the  saloon  bell  rang  violently — 
we  have  no  electric  bells  here;  it  is  a  loud  bell  that  can 
be  heard  all  over  the  house — we  rushed  to  answer  it, 
for  it  had  the  sound  of  danger.  We  found  both  doors 
locked — the  door  on  the  landing,  and  the  door  in  the 
bedroom  where  he  now  lies.  All  the  rooms  on  the 
noble  floor  have  doors  of  communication.  We  heard 
strange  sounds  within — sounds  of  choking — deep  groans; 
and  we  broke  open  the  door.  He  was  lying  in  the 
armchair.  His  head  had  fallen  across  the  arm,  his 
hands  were  grasping  the  woodwork  convulsively,  as  in 
the  last  struggle;  the  blood  was  bubbling  from  his  lips, 
but  slower  and  slower.  His  eyes  were  wide  open — 
glassy,  horrible.  Ah,  signor,  it  will  be  long  before  we 
forget  that  sight.  All  has  been  done  that  was  needful. 
I  have  taken  care  of  that.  I  sent  for  the  mayor  last 
night.  The  signor  had  a  letter-case  in  his  pocket,  stuffed 
with  bank-notes,  which  has  been  put  in  a  sealed  en- 
velope. Everything  has  been  done  in  proper  order. 
They  will  bury  him  this  night,  in  our  little  cemetery,  un- 
less you  have  the  body  removed  before  the  evening." 

"Let  him  lie  where  his  last  crime  brought  him.  He 
is  lucky  to  have  escaped  a  worse  fate.  And  now  take  me 
to  my  wife." 

"La  signora  is  in  the  room  at  the  other  end  of  the 
noble  floor,"  said  the  landlord,  and  led  the  way  to  a 
spacious  chamber,  which  looked  like  a  state  bedroom  in 
the  castle  of  Otranto,  a  panelled  room,  of  a  sombre 
magnificence,  and  with  a  castellated  ebony  and  alabaster 
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bedstead  of  the  sixteenth  century,  huge  as  the  bed  of 
Ware,  gloomy  as  a  mausoleum. 

And  the  figure  that  lay  on  it,  lightly  covered  with  a 
silken  counterpane,  looked  so  fragile,  the  white  face  so 
still  and  lifeless,  that  Arden's  heart  sank  with  a  sudden 
despair.  If  this  was  not  death,  it  was  too  hke  death; 
and  he  gazed  at  those  marble  features  in  an  agony  of 
fear.  Would  those  eyelids  ever  again  unveil  the  lovely 
eyes,  those  pallid  lips  ever  smile  again?  Speechless, 
motionless,  she  lay  there,  like  a  broken  lily. 

They  had  found  her  lying  on  the  grass  by  the  foun- 
tain. She  had  fallen  upon  her  right  arm,  which  was 
broken,  the  woman  who  was  nursing  her  told  Arden. 
They  feared  there  might  be  fracture  of  the  skull,  but 
the  doctor  from  Damezzo  had  not  yet  come,  though  a 
messenger  had  been  sent  at  daybreak.  He  was  absent, 
at  a  distant  village,  where  he  had  gone  to  a  bad  case 
overnight. 

Arden  asked  for  another  messenger,  and  sent  him 
with  a  letter  to  the  landlord  of  the  Damezzo  hotel,  beg- 
ging him  to  telephone  to  St.  Moritz,  for  the  English 
doctor,  and  an  English  nurse,  if  one  could  be  found 
there.  He  went  down  to  the  hall,  put  his  letter  into  the 
messenger's  hand,  with  full  instructions.  He  was  to  in- 
sist upon  seeing  the  hotel -keeper  without  an  instant's 
delay,  on  a  matter  of  life  and  death;  he  was  to  wait  at 
Damezzo  for  the  answer  on  the  telephone;  and  he  was 
to  take  a  telegram  to  the  post-office,  a  telegram  which 
Arden  had  written,  informing  the  Cornish  squire  of  St. 
Just's  sudden  death,  and  the  interment  arranged  for  that 
evening  in  the  cemetery  at  Locco.  Another  telegram 
was  to  be  sent  to  the  Chief  at  Scotland  Yard,  to  convey 
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the  same  information.  Arden  watched  the  young  man 
pass  under  the  archway,  with  rapid  steps,  a  sHm,  long- 
legged  youth,  who  would  be  likely  to  get  over  the  ground 
quickly,  having  been  promised  a  generous  reward.  The 
innkeeper  said  he  would  make  the  downhill  journey,  by 
cross  cuts  across  the  woods,  as  fast  as  a  horse  could  do 
it;  and  there  being  no  horse  available,  Arden  had  to  be 
content  with  his  assurance. 

He  went  back  to  the  room  where  Rachel  was  lying, 
and  sat  by  the  bed,  motionless,  silent,  scarcely  seeming 
to  breathe,  a  statue  of  despair. 

A  fractured  skull;  reason  perhaps  fled  forever.  Would 
she  live — if  her  life  were  spared — a  mindless  image;  not 
the  Rachel  he  had  loved,  but  a  beautiful  ghost,  the 
semblance  of  that  sweet  companion,  that  bright  intelli- 
gence? 

The  messenger  brought  back  the  reply  from  St.  Moritz. 
The  doctor  would  start  immediately,  and  bring  a  nurse 
with  him.  Arden  calculated  that  he  might  arrive  in 
three  hours;  three  hours  of  waiting,  perhaps  of  peril. 
The  Damezzo  doctor  had  not  been  heard  of,  and,  had 
he  appeared,  Arden  would  have  hesitated  about  allowing 
him  to  touch  the  patient.  The  nurse  had  applied  cold 
lotions  to  the  broken  arm.  She  seemed  a  capable  per- 
son; but  she  had  not  ventured  to  examine  the  patient's 
head,  and  it  was  only  the  stains  of  blood  on  the  pillow 
that  had  suggested  fracture. 

The  day  wore  on;  the  slow  weary  hours  of  suspense 
crawled  by;  till  the  time  when  the  doctor  might  be  ex- 
pected. •  Every  sound  of  wheels  in  the  stony  street  now 
became  an  agitating  fact.  Happily,  such  sounds  were 
not  frequent  in  this  torrid  month,  when  the  tourist  season 
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had  not  yet  begun  at  Locco.  At  last  there  came  the 
sound  of  quick,  light  wheels;  and  a  carriage  drew  up 
below.  He  had  come,  the  bringer  of  hope,  or  the  brmger 
of  woe.  He  had  come,  to  pronounce  sentence  of  doom, 
or  give  promise  of  healing.  Arden  rose,  pale  as  death, 
and  offered  the  doctor  a  shaking  hand,  and  murmured 
a  word  of  welcome  to  the  nurse  whom  he  brought  with 
him,  a  young  Englishwoman,  in  a  neat  grey  uniform. 

"You  are  good  to  come  so  quickly.  My  wife  fell  off 
the  balcony  last  night.  She  has  been  lying  senseless  ever 
since.  Her  arm  is  broken;  and  this  good  woman  thmks 
there  may  be  injury  to  the  skull.  No  one  has  dared  to 
look.     We  waited  for  you." 

He  spoke  with  effort,  in  short  sentences,  breath- 
lessly. 

"When  did  the  accident  happen?" 
"Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  last  night." 
"Over  eighteen  hours!     That's  long!" 
The  doctor  went  to  the  bedside,  and  helped  the  nurse 
to  raise  the  prostrate  form,  and  then,  with  skilled  touches, 
examined  the  head  under  the  soft  brown  hair. 

These  are  the  moments  that  age  a  man— the  moments 
that  after-years  of  happiness  cannot  blot  from  the  memory. 
The    doctor    looked   up,    after   a   slow   and   careful 
examination. 

"There  is  no  injury  to  the  bone.  It  is  a  bad  case 
of  concussion.     And  now  we  will  look  at  the  arm." 

That  was  a  more  difficult  business.  Arm  and  collar- 
bone were  broken,  and  there  were  broken  ribs.  Arden 
stood  with  his  face  to  the  open  window,  with  his  hands 
clenched,  and  his  heart  beating  furiously,  waiting  for  the 
verdict. 
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"Is  it — is  it  likely  to  be  fatal?"  he  asked,  when  the 
doctor  came  to  him. 

"It  need  not  be  fatal — if  all  go  well;  but  she  has 
been  badly  hurt.  I  can't  conceal  from  you  that  it  is  a 
serious  case.  I  don't  think  the  arm  will  give  much 
trouble.  The  broken  ribs  are  the  worst.  There  is  always 
fear  of  lung  trouble;  and  I  don't  like  the  long  spell  of 
unconsciousness.  You  have  got  a  good  nurse  by  a  fluke. 
Nurse  Mabel  had  just  finished  with  a  case  at  Pontresina. 
She  would  have  been  on  her  way  back  to  England  to- 
morrow." 

"It  was  lucky.  The  person  here  seems  capable.  She 
can  help  Nurse  Mabel,  I  suppose?" 

"Oh  yes,  we'll  make  her  useful." 

"Shall  you  set  the  broken  arm  at  once?" 

"I  think  not.  I  shall  wait  for  some  recovery  of  con- 
sciousness. She  is  almost  pulseless.  I  should  be  afraid 
to  do  anything  in  her  present  condition." 

"Can  you  stop  with  her?" 

"I'll  stop  to-night;  but  I  must  go  back  to  St.  Moritz 
early  to-morrow  morning." 

"And  after  that?" 

"I'll  come  back  to-morrow  night.  And  now  you  had 
better  go  and  walk  about  a  little.  You  can  be  no  good 
here;  and  I  don't  want  another  patient.  I  shall  have  my 
hands  full  by-and-by  with  your  wife." 

He  spoke  with  a  friendly  roughness,  which  was  more 
cheering  than  the  usual  professional  manner.  Arden  had 
made  his  acquaintance  on  the  golf-links  at  Samaden,  and 
had  consulted  him  about  some  trivial  matter,  so  they 
were  on  friendly  terms;  and  now  it  was  evident  the 
doctor's  sympathies  were  awakened  by  the  piteous  con- 
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dition  of  his  patient,  whom  he  had  admired  in  perfect 
health  and  beauty  less  than  a  month  ago. 

Arden  did  not  mean  to  go  farther  than  the  garden. 
He  had  been  shown  the  spot  where  Rachel  had  been 
found  by  the  hotel  servants,  who  had  been  so  distracted 
by  the  catastrophe  of  St.  Just's  sudden  death  that  they 
remained  for  some  time  in  ignorance  of  her  fate.  The 
grass  still  bore  the  impress  of  the  form  that  had  lain 
there,  and  he  found  stains  of  blood  and  a  broken  comb 
that  had  fallen  from  her  hair.  He  fled  from  the  horror 
of  the  spot,  and  went  through  the  little  street,  with  slow, 
dejected  steps,  and  along  the  hillside  road,  till  he  came 
to  a  tiny  cemetery,  a  place  of  black  wood  crosses  and 
neglected  graves,  where  flower  and  weed  grew  at  random, 
a  lonely  graveyard,  girdled  by  a  low  stone  wall. 

A  man  was  digging  a  grave  near  the  gate.  Arden 
stood  and  watched  him  with  melancholy  eyes.  Another 
grave  might  have  to  be  dug  there,  a  grave  which  for 
him  would  mean  the  end  of  all  things.  Was  she  to  be 
taken  from  him,  this  sweet  woman  whom  he  had  loved 
with  all  his  power  of  loving;  albeit  to-day  he  felt  as  if 
he  had  never  loved  her  well  enough,  never  given  her  the 
absolute  unqualified  adoration  which  her  exquisite  nature 
deserved?  Never  before  had  he  known  fear  for  her 
well-being.  Sickness  had  never  tried  her;  not  even  when 
her  child  was  born,  or  when  her  child  died.  Neither 
joy  nor  sorrow  had  broken  that  perfect  health  with  which 
Nature  had  gifted  her. 

He  asked  the  grave-digger  for  whom  he  was  working. 

"For  the  foreigner  who  died  at  the  inn  last  night:  a 
rich  nobleman.  He  is  to  be  buried  at  eight  o'clock. 
His  friends  will  take  the  coffin  up  again  in  a  week  or 
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two  perhaps,  and  carry  his  excellence  back  to  his  own 
country.     This  is  a  poor  place  for  a  rich  nobleman." 

"Where  the  tree  falls,  there  let  it  lie,"  said  Arden. 
"If  I  were  to  die  in  this  quiet  place,  I  would  rather  rest 
here  than  be  carted  over  half  Europe." 

"Ah,  but  the  signor  is  not  going  to  die,  though  he 
looks  ill.  But  I  may  have  another  grave  to  dig  to-morrow; 
for  the  foreign  excellency's  wife  threw  herself  out  of 
window  in  a  passion  of  grief,  when  she  saw  her  husband 
dying,  and  they  tell  me  she  can't  live  long." 

Arden  went  back  to  the  inn.  He  had  asked  for  a 
room  next  that  where  his  wife  was  lying.  He  found  his 
servant  there,  unpacking  and  arranging  things,  while 
Rachel's  maid  had  established  herself  in  the  sick-room. 
There  was  a  door  between  the  two  rooms;  but  the  doctor 
forbade  his  seeing  his  wife  again  that  evening.  There 
had  been  some  faint  return  of  consciousness;  but  there 
were  also  indications  of  fever,  and  the  patient  must  be 
kept  perfectly  quiet.  Fever  was  now  what  they  had  to 
fear.  He  could  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he 
was  near  her,  and  could  have  frequent  tidings  of  her 
condition;  and  his  friendly  doctor  told  him  that  the  best 
thing  he  could  do  was  to  eat  a  light  supper,  and  try  to 
get  a  good  night's  rest, 

"You  think  I  can  rest  while  her  life  hangs  in  the 
balance?" 

"It'll  be  hard,  perhaps,  but  you  ought  to  do  it,  for 
her  sake.  We  are  going  to  pull  her  through;  and  when 
she  begins  to  mend,  it  won't  do  for  her  to  see  the  spectre 
of  despair  at  her  bedside.  You  will  have  to  be  cheer- 
ful, when  she  gets  better," 
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"When  she  gets  better!  Tell  me  that  the  danger  is 
past,  and  I  will  be  as  merry  as  a  grig.'' 

"Not  if  you've  let  yourself  run  down,  and  are  look- 
ing like  an  anemic  ghost.  Come,  I  want  some  food 
myself;  and  I  shall  insist  on  your  eating  a  cutlet.  They 
profess  to  be  able  to  give  us  soup  and  cutlets  at  nine 
o'clock — after  the  gentleman  at  the  end  of  the  passage 
has  been  taken  to  his  last  home.  Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  him,  by-the-bye?" 

"I  know  a  good  deal  about  him;  but  I'd  rather  not 
talk  of  him  to-night,  if  you'll  excuse  me.  I  may  tell  you 
more  some  day,  perhaps." 

"Are  you  going  to  the  funeral?" 

"No." 

"I  have  established  Mrs.  Arden's  maid  as  night  nurse. 
The  Locco  woman  will  wait  upon  the  sick-room,  and 
help  the  nurses  on  occasion.  I  feel  sure  we  shall  do 
very  well." 

"And  you  will  come  every  day?" 

"Eveiy  night,  while  the  case  is  urgent.  It'll  mean  my 
living  on  the  road.  But  God  grant  the  worst  trouble  may 
soon  be  over,  and  we  shall  get  into  smooth  water.  I 
rely  upon  you  for  helping  me  by  keeping  very  quiet." 

"And  I  am  not  even  to  see  her?" 

"Not  till  I  give  you  leave." 

And  now  came  the  dark  passage  through  the  valley 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death;  that  long  agony  of  suspense, 
when  the  life  of  the  creature  we  love  trembles  in  the 
balance,  and  each  new  sun  may  rise  upon  a  day  of  de- 
spair. Li  Arden's  case  the  time  was  long;  the  alterna- 
tions of  hope  and  fear  were  frequent.  The  slow  hours 
crawled  by — unrest  by  day,  and  fear  by  night.     There 
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were  many  days  and  nights  in  which  he  was  not  allowed 
to  see  his  wife,  when  her  frail  hold  upon  existence  would 
be  jeopardised  by  the  slightest  agitation,  and  when  the 
doctor's  best  hope  was  to  keep  her  in  a  state  of  semi- 
consciousness, all  emotions,  all  knowledge  of  the  life 
around  her,  held  in  suspense. 

"It  is  hard  lines  for  you,"  he  said  kindly;  "but  you 
will  have  your  reward  by-and-by,  if  we  pull  her  through." 

If!  That  was  the  terrible  word  which  hung  upon 
Arden's  soul  like  a  leaden  weight.  If!  It  was  in  his 
mind  day  after  day,  as  he  paced  the  little  garden  behind 
the  hotel,  miserably  restless,  yet  not  daring  to  go  farther 
from  the  house,  roaming  up  and  down,  and  in  and  out, 
by  the  old  yew  hedges,  the  scarlet  and  orange  salvias, 
tall  and  bright,  like  flowers  of  fire  and  flame;  the  roses 
and  carnations,  jessamine,  and  myrtle,  all  the  beauty  of 
that  summery  land,  which  his  weary  eyes  looked  at  un- 
seeing. 

There  came  one  terrible  sundown,  when  the  fever  was 
at  its  height,  and  when  the  life  hung  by  a  thread  so  fine 
that  the  doctor  was  constrained  to  speak  words  of  warning. 

"I  don't  like  the  look  of  things,  Arden.  I  am 
afraid " 

"You  are  afraid  that  she  will  die?" 

"It  is  very  serious," 

"Let  me  see  her,  then — don't  keep  me  from  her. 
Don't  let  her  die  without  my  seeing  her.  Man  alive,  if 
you  knew  how  I  love  her!" 

"You  can  come  in  and  look  at  her.  It  will  make 
no  difference  to  her,  poor  soul.  She  will  not  know  you. 
You  can  come  into  the  room — softly,  in  your  slippers — 
and  keep  in  the  shadow.     Don't  let  her  see  you." 
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Arden  crept,  shoeless,  into  the  shadowy  room,  where 
only  one  feeble  light  was  burning  on  the  dressing-table. 
Rachel  was  lying  with  wide-open  eyes,  looking  straight 
before  her,  and  talking  rapidly,  in  a  low  troubled  voice. 
Who  could  tell  what  strange  visions  were  moving  before 
those  fever-bright  eyes?  They  were  blind  to  earthly 
things,  and  she  did  not  see  her  husband,  as  he  stood  a 
little  way  from  the  bed,  gazing  at  her. 

He  stood  so  for  some  time,  motionless,  till  the  doctor 
touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  gently  drew  him  from 
the  room. 

"You  see,  my  dear  fellow,  you  can  do  no  good  here. 
You  must  be  patient.     We  are  in  God's  hand." 

Arden  remembered  a  line  of  Browning's — "We  are 
in  God's  hand  to-night." 

Browning  believed  in  God.  The  strong,  staunch,  manly 
confidence  in  something  higher  and  nobler  than  humanity 
rings  out  clear  and  loud  in  that  noble  verse.  It  rings  as 
true  at  the  beginning  as  at  the  end  of  the  poet's  earthly 
pilgrimage.  It  was  his  message  to  mankind,  and  it  knew 
no  wavering  when  he  passed  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow,  and  the  wife  he  idolised  was  taken  from  him. 

Arden  went  out  of  the  house  into  the  moonlit  garden. 
It  was  the  first  week  in  October,  and  the  hotel  was  empty 
again,  as  it  had  been  in  July,  The  horror  of  seeing 
strange  faces,  and  hearing  careless,  happy  voices,  was 
no  longer  to  be  suffered.  There  had  been  only  a  few 
people,  for  he  had  retained  the  whole  of  the  principal 
floor,  including  that  locked  bedchamber  where  the  dead 
man  had  lain,  and  which  he  had  never  entered.  x\ll 
visitors  were  gone  now,  and  the  mountain  air  blew  keen 
gver  the  long  grass  in  the  quaint  old  garden.     He  went 
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from  the  garden  to  the  street.  The  great  church  rose  up 
before  him,  tower  and  cupola  silver  white  against  the 
dark  blue  sky.  The  door  was  open.  He  had  but  to  lift 
the  curtain  and  go  in.  All  was  dark  and  cold,  save  for 
the  sacred  lamp  hanging  before  the  altar,  and  a  feeble 
taper  burning  here  and  there  in  a  side  chapel. 

He  had  sat  in  churches  to  please  his  wife,  had  knelt 
and  listened  to  the  prayers,  not  in  a  mocking  spirit,  not 
as  a  hypocrite,  but  pitying  himself  for  his  unbelief,  for 
his  having  missed  that  which  ga.ve  gladness  and  con- 
solation to  other  people.  But  to-night  he  crept  into  the 
vast  empty  church,  into  the  gloom  and  silence,  crushed 
and  broken,  feeling  his  utter  helplessness  in  the  hand  of 
Omnipotence.  To-night  he  wanted  God;  and  if  belief 
could  grow  in  an  hour,  and  if  a  man  who  had  rejected 
Christ  from  his  youth  upward  could  change  in  an  in- 
stant, and  supplicate  and  adore,  and  stretch  out  his  hands 
across  the  darkness,  to  touch  the  hem  of  the  miracle- 
working  garment,  and  win  healing  for  the  creature  he 
loved — if  that  were  possible,  there  was  no  depth  of  self- 
humiliation,  no  surrender  of  intellectual  pride,  from  which 
he  would  recoil.  He  would  have  made  himself  a  monk 
of  the  most  fanatical  order  in  Christendom,  would  have 
devoted  all  his  future  life  to  automatic  prayers  and  super- 
stitious penances,  only  to  keep  his  beloved  back  from 
the  grave;  only  to  know,  even  while  parted  from  her  by 
the  tyranny  of  his  order,  that  she  lived;  and  that  in  some 
distant  day  their  hands  might  meet  across  the  convent 
bars,  and  he  might  see  and  hear  her,  were  it  but  for  a 
few  moments. 

So  far  as  he  could  see  in  the  dim  light,  the  church 
was  empty.     He  knelt  in  front  of  the  high  altar,  under 
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the  dark-red  lamp.  He  bowed  his  head  on  the  broad 
marble  railing,  grovelling  before  the  Power  that  he  could 
only  half  acknowledge. 

He  pressed  his  burning  forehead  on  the  old  marble, 
worn  by  many  a  weary  brow,  by  the  forehead  of  sinner 
and  saint,  in  the  centuries  that  were  gone,  since  the  piety 
of  the  rich  built  a  cathedral  for  this  small  flock,  dwell- 
ing among  the  hills,  remote  from  the  traffic  of  life.  The 
silence  and  the  dim  light  seemed  to  him  like  the  quiet 
gloom  of  the  grave.  How  glad  he  would  be  to  be  dead; 
if  she  were  doomed  to  die.  Kneeling  there  in  his  despair, 
he  debated  within  himself  the  manner  of  his  death;  for 
he  did  not  mean  to  go  on  living  after  she  was  gone. 

There  was  the  river,  the  swift,  deep  river  in  the  valley 
below,  by  which  they  had  walked  in  the  clear  morning 
light,  and  in  the  golden  hour  before  sunset.  A  river  of 
rest,  he  thought,  picturing  the  bright  blue  stream,  the 
grey-green  sward  purpled  with  crocuses.  Where  could 
he  find  an  easier  close  to  a  hateful  life?  But  he  wanted 
her  to  live,  and  bless  him  with  her  love.  He  wanted 
life  with  her,  life  that  is  so  sweet  where  love  is;  so  bitter 
and  barren  where  love  is  not. 

Involuntarily  there  came  from  the  agonised  heart 
man's  despairing  cry  to  God. 

"What  am  I,  Oh  Thou  unknown  Omnipotence,  that 
I  should  question  Thy  power  to  punish,  to  annihilate,  or 
to  save?  I  am  a  worm,  and  no  man.  I  tremble  while 
I  doubt.  I  have  known  the  powers  of  hell;  oh,  give  me 
to  learn  the  dominion  of  heaven.  Give  me  back  my 
wife,  my  peace  of  mind;  lift  this  shroud  of  horror  from 
my  soul. 

"I  am  humbled  to  the  dust.     I  cannot  pray,  but  I 
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can  suffer  and  submit.  Oh,  let  my  sufferings  count  as 
prayers;  accept  the  sacrifice  of  my  troubled  mind.  Oh 
unknown  Power,  inscrutable,  unthinkable,  Thou  who  hast 
neither  habitation,  nor  name,  but  who  livest  in  the  in- 
stinct of  mankind.  Thou  whom  the  believer  adores,  and 
whom  the  sceptic  longs  for,  without  whose  promise  of 
immortality  our  life  is  but  a  mockery  of  man's  capacity 
to  live;  enter  into  my  barren  mind.  Oh  unknown  Power, 
and  bend  my  spirit  to  Thy  will.  Let  me  be  as  the 
lowest  of  Thy  worshippers,  as  the  savage  who  has  heard 
of  Thee  with  fear  and  trembling,  who  offers  himself  to 
Thee  in  unquestioning  faith.  I  have  been  made  to 
tremble  before  unseen  malignity;  oh,  let  me  feel  the 
misht  of  unseen  Beneficence." 
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From    Waller  Arden  to  Douglas  Campbell. 

Grove  Park,  near  Bargrave,  Herts, 

Midsummer  Day,  IQO-. 

My  dear  Douglas, 
This  delicious  summer  day  is  my  wife's  birthday, 
and  I  think  I  could  not  choose  a  better  date  on  which 
to  write  to  my  dear  old  friend,  after  an  interval  of  more 
than  half  a  year.  You  will  receive  this  letter,  with  its 
odour  of  fresh-gathered  roses,  by  your  winter  hearth, 
piled  with  the  spoil  of  your  neighbouring  forest;  and, 
had  I  the  pen  of  an  impressionist,  I  might  make  you 
envious  with  a  vivid  picture  of  the  garden  I  look  out 
upon  through  the  wide  Tudor  window,  an  old-world 
garden  of  level  paths,  box  borders,  clipped  yews,  and 
long  arcades,  curtained  with  climbing  roses.  No  doubt, 
were  I  to  take  so  much  pains,  you  would  reply  that 
everything  floral  thrives  in  Tasmania  as  it  can  never 
thrive  in  England;  and  that  my  roses  would  make  a 
sorry  show  beside  your  pelargoniums,  your  myrtles,  and 
orange-trees,  flourishing  in  the  open  air.  I  hope  you 
will  tire  of  your  perfect  climate,  and  your  superior  flori- 
culture, some  day,  and  give  Rachel  and  me  the  happi- 
ness of  welcoming  you  to  this  dear  old  English  manor- 
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house,  which  we  love  quite  as  well  as  if  the  sons  of  the 
soil  who  dwelt  here  from  generation  to  generation — till 
the  end  of  last  century — had  been  our  ancestors. 

In  your  last  letter  you  reproached  me  for  not  having 
given  you  fuller  details  of  my  life  during  the  last  three 
happy  years;  since  the  passing  of  that  inexplicable  trouble 
upon  which  I  was  able  to  expatiate  to  you,  with  the  as- 
surance of  your  compassion  and  your  patience.  I  wrote 
to  you  then  as  to  the  one  friend  in  whom  I  dared  to 
confide;  for  I  knew  that  no  experience  of  the  Unseen 
was  without  interest  for  you. 

But  since  I  have  come  out  of  that  dark  cloud — out 
of  that  mystery  which  I  am  content  to  leave  for  ever 
unexplained — the  course  of  my  life  has  been  smooth 
and  uneventful,  and  offers  little  to  record;  except  the 
fulfilment  of  almost  every  wish,  and  a  happiness  far  be- 
yond my  deserts,  and  even  beyond  my  fondest  hopes.  I 
have  restrained  myself  in  writing  of  these  things,  lest  I 
should  lapse  into  twaddle;  but  since  you  ask  for  details, 
you  shall  have  the  history  of  the  Arden  settlement,  in 
the  leafy  glades  and  upland  commons  of  the  prettiest 
part  of  Hertfordshire. 

I  have  just  one  hour  of  leisure  in  which  to  write, 
before  I  start  with  Rachel,  for  a  picnic  in  the  adjacent 
wood,  which  is  to  honour  the  anniversary;  a  quiet 
luncheon  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lorimer,  my  wife,  and  me; 
to  be  followed  by  a  picnic  tea,  at  which  all  our  work- 
people and  their  families  are  to  assemble,  for  which 
reason  our  two  factories  are  to  stop  work  two  hours 
earlier  than  usual.  How  I  wish  you  could  be  among 
us,  Douglas,  to  see  all  those  cheerful  faces,  all  that 
happiness  so  cheaply  purchased.     Happiness  that  lasts 
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for  a  day,  you  might  answer,  but  believe  me,  when  you 
give  your  guinea  for  a  day's  pleasure  for  old  or  young, 
of  the  class  whose  pleasures  are  so  rare,  you  buy  some- 
thing more  than  the  day's  outing,  the  plenteous  meal, 
and  the  boisterous  games.  You  buy  happy  memories 
that  linger  through  the  monotonous  months,  and  lighten 
toil,  memories  that  are  fresh  perhaps  when  the  circling 
year  brings  its  new  festival,  and  the  van-wheels  are 
rolling  once  again  on  the  white  summer  road,  and  the 
children  singing — most  discordantly,  alas! — in  their  joy. 

Our  two  modest  factories — the  toy-making  and  the 
jam-making — have  thriven  wonderfully;  and  the  profit- 
sharing  system,  which  some  economists  condemn,  has 
been  thoroughly  successful  in  our  small  communities. 
Our  men  and  women,  and  even  the  children,  take  a 
pride  in  the  organisation  with  whose  prosperity  they 
prosper;  and  they  all  talk  of  "our  factory"  with  a  proud 
sense  of  ownership. 

Sitting  in  this  grave  old  oak-panelled  room,  with  the 
sunlit  flower-garden  in  front  of  my  window,  and  my 
heart  full  of  the  tranquil  happiness  of  a  life  that  realises 
all  my  ideals,  I  look  back,  across  the  last  happy  years, 
to  the  year  of  Mary  Selby's  tragic  death,  and  the  long 
agony  of  my  wife's  terrible  illness,  the  illness  which 
lasted,  from  that  hideous  night  in  July,  till  the  birth  of 
our  boy  in  the  following  February;  and  I  wonder  that 
after  such  darkness  should  come  such  light.  It  was  not 
till  her  son  was  born  that  the  mother's  peril  was  past. 
He  came  to  us  as  the  child  of  promise,  bringing  healing 
and  peace.  Her  mind  came  out  of  the  cloud  which  had 
darkened  it  through  those  dismal  months;  her  physical 
health  was  gradually  restored;  and  before  the  end  of  the 
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year  she  was  yearning  for  the  renewal  of  her  work  in 
the  slums  of  East-end  London. 

It  was  then  that  I  framed  the  scheme  that  has  suc- 
ceeded beyond  my  hopes.  I  told  my  wife  that,  with  my 
consent,  she  should  never  revisit  those  dark  places,  never 
hazard  her  life,  and  the  life  of  her  child,  among  those 
fever-haunted  dens,  those  loathsome  tenement  houses 
which  cry  aloud  to  heaven  against  the  wretches  who 
own  them,  and  batten  on  the  needs  of  abject  poverty. 
She  should  still  work  for  the  poor,  still  move  among  her 
fellow-creatures  as  a  ministering  angel;  but  her  poor 
should  live  in  pure  air,  and  their  paths  should  be  paths 
of  pleasantness.  The  mountain  should  be  brought  to 
Mahomet. 

And  then  I  unfolded  my  plans,  and  told  her  how  I 
was  negotiating  for  an  estate  of  nearly  a  thousand  acres 
in  the  prettiest  part  of  Hertfordshire,  less  than  three 
miles  from  a  market  town  and  railway-station,  with  an 
old  Tudor  manor-house,  and  gardens  and  park,  em- 
bosomed in  lovely  woods.  On  an  outlying  field.  I  pro- 
posed to  build  two  small  factories — one  for  jam-making, 
from  fruit  grown  on  our  own  land;  the  other  for  toy- 
making,  which  was  an  idea  of  my  own,  as  I  wanted  to 
see  whether  small  English  fingers  were  not  as  capable 
as  small  German  fingers.  For  this  purpose  I  meant  to 
bring  over  half  a  dozen  toy-makers,  men  and  women, 
from  Nuremburg,  to  teach  our  children  their  art. 

My  plans  were  approved  by  my  dear  wife;  and  I 
lost  no  time  in  realising  them.  Both  our  factories  have 
been  in  full  swing  for  two  years,  and  are  doing  good 
business.  Our  men  and  women  work  in  the  fruit- 
gardens   and    in   the  jam-making;    while  almost  all  the 
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work  in  the  toy-factory  is  done  by  children  from  twelve 
years  old,  half-timers,  whose  mornings  are  spent  in  our 
schools.  We  have  built  a  model  village  for  our  work- 
people, and  we  have  given  them  a  communal  dairy  and 
poultry  farm  of  two  hundred  acres,  where  all  work  in 
turn,  for  the  benefit  of  all.  We  have  a  cricket  and  foot- 
ball ground,  and  a  shooting-range  equal  to  the  best  in 
the  county.  We  have  a  club  and  library,  and  my  gener- 
ous father-in-law  has  built  us  a  church,  severely  Gothic, 
of  small  size,  but  capable  of  extension  should  the  need 
arise  in  days  to  come.  Our  curate-in-charge,  who  came 
to  us  from  the  East  End,  is  a  man  of  broad  views,  and 
warm  sympathy. 

You  may  imagine  my  ^vife's  delight  in  superintending 
the  building  of  our  cottages,  healthful  homes  for  the 
families  we  have  brought  from  that  foul  ant-heap  in 
East  London,  to  these  wide  commons  and  woods.  We 
were  careful  in  our  choice  of  people  for  our  new  settle- 
ment, knowing  that  there  were  many  among  our  old 
friends  in  whom  the  love  of  cities  was  stronger  than  the 
desire  for  health  and  cleanliness;  and  these  we  had  to 
leave  in  their  miserable  environment.  There  were  more 
by  hundreds  than  we  could  accommodate  who  yearned 
for  fresh  air  and  decent  homes,  and  who  came  eagerly, 
with  their  rejoicing  children,  as  to  a  land  of  milk  and 
honey;  and  I  think  I  may  say  without  boasting  that  our 
village  has  been  to  these  a  veritable  Canaan.  If  you 
could  see  how  the  pinched  gutter-snipe  face  of  our  nine 
and  ten  year  old  boys  has  filled  out  and  reddened  in 
the  sun,  how  the  wan  cheeks  of  the  mothers  have  grown 
plump  and  rosy,  and  how  self-respect  and  the  love  of 
fresh   air   and   clean   water  have   increased   with   every 
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month  of  rural  life,  you  would  think  as  I  do,  that  the 
solution  of  that  great  problem— the  housing  of  the 
London  poor— could  best  be  found  in  the  transplanta- 
tion of  the  factories  round  which  the  poor  have  to  live. 
The  country  is  wide  enough  for  all,  and  the  ugliness  of 
a  chimney  here  and  there  need  not  spoil  the  face  of  it; 
while  to  bring  the  people  back  to  the  wide  village  street' 
the  woods  and  fields,  the  green  lanes,  white  with  flower- 
ing hawthorns,  and  commons,  golden  with  gorse  and 
broom,  is  to  bring  them  from  misery  to  comfort. 

I  could  write  at  much  greater  length  of  all  that 
Rachel  has  done  for  the  welfare  of  our  people,  and  of 
the  love  they  bear  her;  but  I  hope  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  you  will  see  with  your  eyes  and  hear  with 
your  ears  what  can  be  done  by  those  who  love  their 
fellow-creatures,  and  who  have  means  which  enable 
them  to  realise  their  dreams  of  benevolence. 

I  must  add  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lorimer  are  large 
helpers  in  all  our  schemes;  and  they  are  both  com- 
pletely satisfied  with  their  daughter's  life  and  sur- 
roundings. We  have  the  house  in  Guelph  Place  still. 
So  much  of  that  first  home  was  a  gift  from  Rachel's 
father  that  it  would  have  been  churlish  for  us  to  abandon 
It;  and  as  our  country  home  is  little  more  than  an  hour's 
journey  from  the  West  End,  we  are  able  to  see  a  good 
deal  of  the  dear  people  in  Carlton  House  Terrace;  with- 
out deserting  those  other  people  who  look  to  us  for  so 
much,  for  evening  lectures,  and  concerts,  for  out-of-door 
sketching-classes,  for  mothers'  meetings,  for  Saturday 
payments  to  their  clubs  and  societies;  for  all  that  makes 
for  thrift,  improvement,  and  recreation;  and  for  all  that 
strengthens  the  bond  between  rich  and  poor. 
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I  must  add  that  our  toy-making  has  been  par- 
ticularly successful,  and  that  some  of  our  guttersnipes 
have  developed  a  remarkable  inventiveness  and  adroit- 
ness in  their  work;  and  furthermore  that  a  wholesale 
house  near  Liverpool  Street  has  within  the  last  half- 
year  bought  our  goods  as  largely  as  the  German  toys  in 
which  they  dealt  exclusively,  before  we  came  into  the 
field. 

So  much  for  temporal  things,  and  the  interests  which 
involve  the  happiness  of  so  many  outside  the  narrow 
circle  of  our  home.  What  shall  I  say  of  spiritual  things, 
to  you  from  whom  I  have  withheld  none  of  the  dark 
secrets  of  my  mind  in  the  mysterious  sufferings  of  past 
years?  What  shall  I  say  of  myself,  now  that  my  cup 
of  content  is  full;  now  that  I  have  nothing  left  to  desire, 
except  that  to-morrow  may  be  as  to-day,  and  that  the 
dear  wife  in  whom  I  find  the  supreme  good,  and  for 
whom  I  live,  may  bear  me  company  to  the  end  of  my 
journey;  lovely  in  age  as  in  youth,  with  the  spiritual 
light  that  shines  through  corporal  beauty,  and  makes  it 
divine?  What  shall  I  say?  I  dare  not  call  myself  a 
believer,  for  the  consummate  mind  that  governs  the 
universe,  and  the  after-life  of  man,  are  still  inexplicable, 
unimaginable  problems,  for  which  I  can  find  no  answer 
in  the  Book  that  Rachel  accepts  as  the  clue  to  all 
mysteries.  But  I  am  no  longer  a  materialist.  I  have 
been  brought  to  acknowledge  the  something  more  than 
the  machine  of  bone  and  flesh,  evolved  through  count- 
less ages  from  lowliest  beginnings,  perfected  protoplasm. 
I  have  felt  and  suffered  the  influence  of  an  unseen 
Enemy;  and  in  that  crisis  of  my  life  when  I  stood  in 
danger  of  losing  all  that  made  life  dear,  my  heart  seemed 
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lightened  by  the  influence  of  an  unseen  Friend.  And 
from  that  hour  of  peril  until  now  I  have  seemed  to  live 
in  the  warm  radiance  of  that  Influence,  an  unknown 
Beneficence,  mysterious,  indefinable.  In  that  vague  Pre- 
sence, in  the  perfect  beauty  of  my  wife's  nature,  and  in 
the  many  fine  impulses  and  generous  feelings  which  I 
discover  among  the  humble  and  meek  ones  of  this  earth, 
I  find  the  surest  pledge  of  the  life  immortal;  for  these 
things  are  not  of  flesh,  but  of  spirit,  and  I  tell  myself 
that  spirit  cannot  die. 


THE  END. 
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